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Among them was Larry Dossey, a doctor who specialized in alternative medicines; Rustum 
Roy, a metallurgist with ideas about new thinking; Peter Sturrock, an astro physicist who 
was the one who created the Society for Scientific Exploration; and Savely Savva, a pioneer 
in medical approaches outside those supported by the FDA. The chapters describing novel 
work have all been subjected to comment by specialists in the various fields. 

So, wrote this book. It discusses mostly the work of others. If I have put anything 
into it of my own self, it is more in my ability (as a physical chemist) to jump out of the 
straight jacket of my peers and prefer to come out with what seems to be true, - even if it 
means howls of protest. 

Some things described in the book will strain readers’ acceptance. I ask only for 
an open mind. The truth about the present science is that it is simply inconsistent with many 
undisputed facts. So, what if some disputed facts are true, too? Should we not give them 
a hearing, unbound by what we were taught at the university? 

For many of the “impossible” things seem to be turning out (experimentally) to be 


possible. The thing we need is a New Paradigm to make the new results acceptable. 


John O’M. Bockris 
College Station, Texas, 2004 


Foreword to 
The New Paradigm 


by John O’M. Bockris 


Larry Dossey, MD 
© 2004 


It wasn’t supposed to turn out this way — a distinguished professor at the top of 
his field censored by his colleagues for exploring a new idea in the physical sciences. But 
as Professor John O’M. Bockris discovered, there is a shadow side of science that often lies 
in wait for those who stray too far from its accepted canons. 

This may sound shocking to laypersons who regard science as an exercise in 
unfettered thinking. Yet in all areas of cultural endeavor, including science, there is a 
conservative vector that can erupt unpredictably into a pernicious, inquisitorial exercise — 
as it did toward Professor Bockris when he and his colleagues began experimenting with a 
novel source of energy, as he explains in the pages that follow. 

Conservatism in science is a valuable, self-correcting influence that helps 
researchers stay on track by adhering to time-honored methodologies and codes of conduct. 
Yet there is a point beyond which conservatism inhibits creativity and is actually traitorous 
to the lofty ideals of science. Alfred North Whitehead, the great mathematician-philosopher, 
lamented this situation. In 1948, in words that still apply, he observed, “The Universe is 
Vast. Nothing is more curious than the self-satisfied dogmatism with which mankind at each 
Period of its history cherishes the delusion of the finality of its existing modes of knowledge. 


Sceptics and believers are all alike. At this moment scientists and sceptics are the leading 


d i : one : 
smatists. Advance in detail is admitted: fundamental novelty is barred. This dogmatic 


co: . : . q F 
™Mmon sense is the death of philosophical adventure. The Universe is vast. ! 


Ihave often wondered why some scientists appear so fearful of new ideas, and why 
they expend huge amounts of energy attacking those who represent them. Clues may lie in 
the distant past. 

Philosopher Karen Armstrong describes, in her landmark book The Battle for God, 
* how human beings have evolved two main ways of knowing, which scholars call mythos 
and Jogos. Both methods were essential, and neither was complete without the other. 
Mythos was considered timeless and unchanging, and was the foundation for religion and 
spirituality. It’s special area of competence was not practicality but meaning. It shed light 
on human origins, the purpose of life, the origins of culture, and human destiny following 
death. Its contribution to human welfare was absolutely essential. Modern research 
confirms that without an adequate source of méaning, humans fall into despair and often 
sicken and die. Mythos was a sustaining corrective to this tendency; it lent a depth and 
richness to life by directing one’s inner gaze to the eternal and the universal. 

In contrast, loges was concerned not with meaning but with practicality. It prized 
reason, intellectuality, analysis, and the human talent for problem solving. It converted the 
literal lessons of mythos into metaphor, and sought to understand the workings of the world 
outside of a religious context. Beginning in the 1600s, logos evolved into what we now call 
science, while mythos continued to be anchored as always in religion, revelation, and 
mystical experience. Following the European Enlightenment, Jogos became the dominant 
way of knowing for millions of Westerners, who were convinced that mythos had served its 
purpose and could be safely retired. 

But although the ancient myths were dismissed, the human need for meaning did 
not disappear. Hungering for a new source of meaning, modern humans invented new 
myths to sustain them, as humans have always done. One of these is the belief that science 
is a sufficient explanation for all there is. This often involves scientism, which is the 
cloaking of one’s personal views in the robes of science in an attempt to justify one’s 
personal convictions about how the world ought to work. Those who adhere to scientism 
know in advance how the universe should behave, and they are impatient with any scientist 
who produces evidence that says otherwise, This gambit, of course, is not science, which 
is value-neutral and was never intended to answer questions of meaning and purpose. But 
the dogmas of scientism have become all too common in many areas of science, as Professor 


Bockris explains. 


A major sticking point in modern science concerns the evidence that consciousness 
may act remotely beyond the confines of the brain and body, and possibly outside the 


Present. This possibility has been raised by several studies in remote healing and 


Vill 


intercessory prayer.? Many other studies suggest that humans may acquire health-relevant 
information in dreams and visions, in ways that transcend our current understanding of the 
brain.” To those who adhere to a purely brain-based definition of consciousness, these 
findings reek of mythos, not logos, and are anathema. Some think they should be dismissed 
without a hearing. As one scientist said of this general area of investigation, “This is the sort 
of thing I would not believe, even if it were true.”* But as Professor Bockris describes in the 
pages that follow, many controversial ideas such as these are buttressed by impressive 
scientific evidence. 

Can the ancient complementarity between logos and mythos be recovered? If so, 
this would go far in resolving the intellectual indigestion many scientists experience when 
culting-edge ideas that seem mythos-linked surface in science, such as the nonlocal 
operations of consciousness seen in remote healing experiments. The plain fact is that 
science has never been able to sanitize itself of mythos although it has tried heroically to do 
so. As many scholars have noted, scientific breakthroughs have often taken place during 
mythos-like states of dreaming and reverie when the muscular efforts of Jogos are 
temporarily set aside.°, & Maybe we have had it wrong; perhaps mythos and logos were not 
fundamentally opposed to begin with. It is important to examine this possibility, because 
the assumption that Jogos and mythos are incompatible fuels the militant opposition toward 
certain lines of evidence discussed in this book. 

Philosopher Jacob Needleman in his book A Sense of the Cosmos’ describes the 
earliest days of science, when this fledgling way of knowing was just forming, before it was 
even called “science.” The first generation of scientists, Needleman states, wanted a first- 
hand, personal confrontation with reality that was unmediated by anyone else. At that time 
in history the Church was the middle man who interpreted the world for everyone. The 
earliest scientists, however, wishing to by-pass all intermediaries, went to “the wall of truth,” 
in Needleman’s graphic words, through their new empirical approaches. Here lies a 
Profound connection between flogos-based science and mythos-based religion and 
spirituality. In the esoteric side of all religions there exists a thread called mysticism, whose 
practitioners, the mystics, also seek an unmediated confrontation with truth. Seen from this 

Perspective, authentic science and genuine mysticism share an identical passion: a vivid, 
Personal knowledge of the Real. This is not to say that the merhods of mystics and scientists 
are the same, only that the thirst for knowledge seems to flow from a common urge. 

This linkage between mysticism and science, between mythos and logos, was not 


to last, however, Needleman describes how succeeding generations of scientists quickly lost 


their awareness of this golden connection and began to reify the formalisms of scientific 


method over the pursuit of unmediated truth. The result was that science quickly became 
the only legitimate way of acquiring knowledge. As the old link was forgotten, logos was 
elevated to the position once occupied by mythos— the source of meaning and the answers 
to all of the Great Questions: the origin of the universe and of life, and the nature of mind, 
thought, and behavior. 

Perhaps the ascent of science was inevitable. Having dethroned mythos and 
consigned it to the dustbin of history, a new source of meaning had to be found — we cannot 
live without it — and the next-best candidate was science. 

Science is a hard path. It requires that those who follow it set aside their egos and 
biases and let nature speak for itself. This is exceedingly difficult to do, because everyone, 
including scientists, harbors personal views about how nature should behave, even when put 
to the test in empirical experiments. The New Paradigm challenges scientists to do exactly 
that, however — to set all prejudices aside and resist the temptation to censor science and 
Scientists when nature does not conform to their expectations. 

How did science could become so polarized against the phenomena discussed in 
this book? How, for instance, can scientists in the field of parapsychology believe that 
consciousness manifests remotely in space and time, while Scientists in areas such as 
chemistry and physics deny that such things are possible? One reason is that scientists do 
science differently. Asa result, they often come to different conclusions, especially where 
the operations of consciousness are concerned. 

One major area of difference is the reliance on “blind” or “double-blind” ways of 
doing experiments. Ina typical double-blind, controlled medical experiment, for example, 
two groups of subjects are involved. One is given the treatment that is being evaluated — 
a new drug, say — while the other group, the “controls,” are not. Ina blind study, the 
subjects are not aware of which group they are in; and in a double-blind experiment, neither 
the experimenter nor the subjects knows this information. The double-blind design prevents 
the researcher from inserting his or her bias into the experiment and seeing what s/he wants 
to see. 

Medical researchers have painfully learned that even the most diligent experimenter 
is capable of grossly misinterpreting an experiment. That is why controlled studies have 
become the gold standard in clinical research. However, this is not the case in most areas 

of science, an this has contributed to major discrepancies in the world views of scientists: 


working in different areas. 


In a review of 1,548 Papers submitted to high-status science journals, British 
biologist Rupert Sheldrake found that zero percent of papers in the physical sciences of 
physics and chemistry used blinded or double-blind research methods; in the biological 
sciences only 0.8 percent used such; in psychology and animal behavior, 4.9 percent did SO; 
in the medical sciences, 24.2 percent used them; and in parapsychology, 85.2 percent 
employed such. This is a telling rebuttal to the critics of parapsychology, which is one of 
the areas discussed by Professor Bockris. Far from being a mythos-dominated field, its 
research standards are some of the most precise within all of science. 

The need to guard against self-deception is poorly understood within many areas 
of science. In his study, Sheldrake States, "When academic scientists were interviewed for 
this survey, some did not know what was meant by the term 'blind methodology.’ Most were 
aware of blind techniques, but thought that they were necessary Only in clinical research or 
psychology. They believed that the principle purpose of these methods was to avoid biases 
introduced by human subjects, rather than by experimenters. The most common view 
expressed by physical and biological scientists was that blind methodologies are unnecessary 
outside psychology and medicine because ‘nature itself is blind,’ as one professor put it. 
Some admitted the theoretical Possibility of bias by experimenters, but thought it of little 
importance in practice. One chemist added, ‘science is difficult enough as it is without 
making it even harder by not knowing what you are working on.'" ® 

According to the scientific ideal, all scientists should arrive at a uniform picture of 
the world by using similar methodologies. Yet, as Sheldrake showed, they do nor use 
similar methods. The result is a confused picture of the world reminiscent of the parable of 
the blind men feeling the elephant — a mixture of opinions of what an elephant actually is, 


and the temptation to substitute personal half-truths for objective whole ones. 


Scientists need elbow room to explore, because it is on the fringes of science that 
the most exciting breakthroughs often happen. This means that scientists need the freedom 
tobe wrong. Butisn’t “being wrong” a vanishing species in science? The heady messages 
from science these days Suggest that we are closing in on a TOE, a Theory of Everything, 


that will condense all scientific knowing into a concise theory or formula. This fantastic 


increase in knowledge should constrain scientists and help them focus on what really 
matters, Preventing wild flights of fancy and being wrong. 

Another view, 
Stephen Hawking cone 


however, suggests that the situation is notso sunny. As cosmologist 


edes, “We have no idea how the world really is. All we do is build 


u ' 
Binodels which Seem to pro And as legendary physician Lewis Thomas, 


former director of research at Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center said, “The only solid 
piece of scientific truth about which I feel totally confident is that we are profoundly 
ignorant about nature.... It is this sudden confrontation with the depth and scope of 
ignorance that represents the most significant contribution of twentieth-century science to 
the human intellect.” '° 

Tolerance for new ideas, even for those that don’t fit in, is desperately required 
if science is to retain its claim as a valid way of knowing. Although he was nota friend of 
many of the areas discussed in this book, astronomer Carl Sagan hit the right note in his 
1991 UCLA commencement address. “It is the responsibility of scientists,” he said, “never 
to suppress knowledge, no matter how awkward that knowledge is, no matter how it may 
bother those in power. We are not smart enough to decide which pieces of knowledge are 
permissible and which are not,” '! 

. 

This book is important for everyone. The decisions scientists make about what is 
acceptable to investigate and what is not will shape our destiny for centuries, and may even 
determine the fate of humankind and our planet. 

To Professor John O’M. Bockris and his courageous defense of the free pursuit 
of knowledge, I bow deeply. 

Larry Dossey, MD 

Author: Healing Beyond the Body, Reinventing Medicine, and Healing Words 
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CHAPTER 1 
SCIENCE IS THE RELIGION OF THE WEST 


1.1 THE WEST 

Up to the time of Columbus, “the West” comprised, essentially, Europe. The 
borderline to the East at present runs from Turkey in the South, through Greece and the 
Balkan states, up through Poland and finally Finland. Yugoslavia was a country in which 
Fast and West met but one can see a touch of the East even in Austria (Fig. 1.1, West in 
Medieval times). The West has been largely influenced by the Christian religion, whereas 
the East has been under the influence of Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam, and, in Russia, the 
so-called Orthodox version of Catholic Christianity. 
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been for long predominant, are in lands discovered and developed by European explorers, 
~ some parts of Africa, all of Australia, and New Zealand. Western knowledge, 
and eventually technology, spread throughout this world, and with it, Western attitudes. 
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(Fig.l. 2). Columbus and his peers, - in particular Magellan, - found that Fig.1.2The Roman 
Empire at Greatest Extent. Reprinted with permission from The Story of Man’s Past, by Dr, Edith 
W. Ware, p. 286, 1969, Ginn and Company, Boston, MA 02117. Publisher extinct. 


The West has had a distinctive culture and until the 20" Century (cf. Nietzs 
1844-1900) was strongly nurtured by Christianity. The surprisingly rapid spread of 
religion, from the parables of a village preacher to the largest of the world’s religion 


was greatly helped from around AD 300 by the edict of the Emperor Constantine (1) that 
Christianity should be the religion of the Roman Empire.! 

The most significant product of the West, spreading to the people in the 19" and 
20" centuries, has been the discovery (in the 17" century) of the scientific method, and 
the resulting technology which started to develop in the 18"century. Such a development 
was encouraged by the eschatological concepts of Chtistianity: Heaven or Hell upon the 
end of a single life, rather than the timeless religions of the East in which (for Hinduism 
and Buddhism) God waits patiently for sufficient development of the individual through 
an undetermined number of reincarnations. 


1.2 PARADIGMS OF THE WEST 
4.2.1 General 

This book is about the development of a new paradigm, i.c., the dominating 
attitude characteristic of an epoch. Thus, the Greek poets describe to us a culture which 
existed from about 1000 B.C. and much can be inferred from the famous narrative sagas 
ie., The Odyssey and the Iliad, which were written by Homer around 800 B.C.. 


12.2 1000 BC to0 CE 

What can we say about the culture, - the paradigm, of this time, that time of the 
cradle of the West? The Odyssey and the Iliad tell us much about how people lived, - 
thought and reacted, - in those times. The poems tell of the triumphs and frustrations of 
life. Advice-giving, loving, confrontations, anger: all are presented, - the human 
interactions of today, - and are lavishly described. However, there is one radical and 
important addition to life, which has been lost to us in recent times: the gods. In Greek 
and Roman times, people were constantly in contact with “the gods”, whose interactions 
with people and among each other adds a parallel dimension to the description of the life 
of people. 

Achilles, Ajax, Hector, Menelaus, these are names of some of the Greek heroes 
which have lasted from their epic sources right into our own time, when they become 
names given, appropriately, to British warships. A strange phenomenon was a part of that 
¢arlier Western life. Thus, the major figures from Greek life were described as glowing, 
recalling in modern times the descriptions of figures alleged to have been seen by those 
who have undergone Near Death Experiences (Chapter 7). The Odyssey and the Iliad 
tell of heroes who were the first Archetypes of literature and their lives and doings allow 
US to name the paradigm of the epoch. 

_. The consuming thought, then, was that of heroic action in battle. Men had to 
fight, Sword- to- sword, to protect their women and maintain a safe nest for their children. 
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Their task was to beat back the ever present enemy, and their rank was decided by their 
prowess in man-to-man battle. Heroism was the paradigm of this earlier epoch. 

The Aeneid (Virgil, written between 29-19 BC) represents a Roman counterpart 
to Homer’s Greek works. In it, the hero, Aeneas, flees from Troy, which has been sacked 
by the Greeks. Inspired by the gods, he knows his destiny is to found a Great City in the 
West. After many adventures (told in the books) he reaches Italy and founds Lavinium, 
the parent city of Rome. 

Although written some 800 years after The Odyssey and the Iliad, the stress is 
also on adventurism, exploration, fighting and triumphing. The paradigm is still heroic 
conduct of the individual man. 


1.2.3 The Roman Empire BC 1000 - AD 500 

This remarkable period of development, - from which we still have echoes, - 
above all the Roman Catholic Church, - lasted from BC 1000 to AD 500. It was based 
upon Jaws which brought stability to the great city of Rome; upon advanced engineering 
(well-designed houses, some with air cooling, plumbing and sewage disposal); and 
widespread sea transportation. The stable Capital encouraged the development ofa large 
and well trained army and the proud spirit of the people encouraged its activity as 
conqueror and civilizer. Most of what is now Europe was brought from a primitive toa 
civilized state by the Roman legions and their imposition of Roman ways. 

All the Romans did was performed in communion with the gods, - before images 
of whom rituals were performed to promote good crops, etc. (2). Victorious legions 
paraded before, and paid tribute to their gods. The conversion of the Roman Empire to 
Christianity in 300 introduced logically a lessened martial spirit: Rome fell in AD 410, 
the victim of persistent assaults from non-Christian German armies (who, however, 
brought soap and the wearing of trousers to the fallen city). 

There is no doubt how one’should characterize the paradigm of the Romans. It 
still retained the pulse of battle, though now this no longer was focused upon individual 
combat, but more on generalship of armies in battle. But to the Greek ideal of protection 
of the family had been added its descendent: creation of peaceful groups of people. 
Civilizing was the paradigm, the leading idea of the people of the Roman Empire. 

Thus, the individual Roman’s wish for an Empire was tempered by the 
intellectual and civilizing attitude of the more sophisticated Greek population. 


1.2.4 The Holy Roman Empire, 801-1500 

The fall of Rome in the 5" century CE left the Roman church exposed. It 
needed a strong temporal power on its side and this was brilliantly created by Pope L a 
III who strode towards an unsuspecting Charlemagne (at that time, King of the Franks) 
at mass (Fig. 1.2. Holy Roman Empire) in 801 and placed a crown upon his head Ge 

Thus began an Empire in the West, which to some degree filled the vacuum le 
by Rome’s demise. The central lands of this Empire were Italy, Hungary, Austria’ 
Germany. It began slowly to erode in the later 13" century and was in disarray by 1508 

Belief in the spiritual power of God and the Church was the paradigm of 
West in the time 800-1650. Rome’s power continued after 410 because the Kee 
Church was believed to hold the keys to Heaven, and a life in Eternity. The Pope 
mightier than the Holy Roman Emperor, though he depended on him for military doe 


The struggle between the temporal power of the kings and the spiritual pressure 
of the popes came to a head in the reigns of Pope Nicholas II (1059-1061) and Gregory 
VII (1073-1085) in their opposition to King Henry IV (4). Henry was ultimately driven 
by a revolt among the German nobles to make peace with the Pope and appeared before 
Gregory in January, 1077, at Canossa. Dressed as a penitent, the emperor stood barefoot 
in the snow for three days and begged forgiveness until, in Gregory’s words: “We loosed 
the chain of the anathema and at length received him into the favor of communion and 
into the lap of the Holy Mother Church.” 


1.3 PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT IN THE WEST 
TILL 1600 

In this brief account of the climate of thought before the introduction of modern 
science in the 17" century, one can only look at thé highest peaks. Two of these, the 
philosophers Plato and Aristotle, made original contributions of such significance that 
their thoughts still strongly influence philosophy in the 21 century. 

Plato (428-348 BC) looked back to a Master, Socrates, who left no written 
record. Socrates is the archetype of the philosopher in the Western sense. He was the 
first on record who portrayed the art of disinterested inquiry. Plato, in some of his 
writings, put what he thought into the mouth of Socrates, demonstrated the expression of 
his logical, questioning mind against the parrying of juniors, who are portrayed as those 
he accidentally met in his walks through Athens. (“Now, Sir, is it better to be poor and 
honest, or dishonest and rich, eh?”). Benign, urbane, incisive, describe Socrates. The 
most famous of the Socrates series is The Phaedo (5), Plato’s portrayal of what he 
thought may have transpired during the last few hours of Socrates’ life.? (Largely, a 
relaxed, speculative discussion of death and the after life.) 

Plato wrote much which was independent of his portrayal of Socrates’ thought. 
Among the more influential is The Republic (6), in which he discusses ideas about the 
administration of an ideal state.? Reading it some 2400 years after it was written, one 
feels one could be listening, say, to an Oxford professor in the Humanities. Of all the 
many hew concepts which Plato suggested, greatest is the theory of ideal forms, 
According to this (7), the ideas and concepts of our lives are imperfect versions of that 
‘quality, which, somewhere, exists in its own pristine wholeness. If we conceive of 


Something which we feel is beautiful, then, somehow, BEAUTY itself must exist, the 
“Same with TRUTH, GOODNESS, etc.’ 
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Born 44 years after Plato (i.c., in BC 384) Aristotle became Plato’s student and 
then colleague in the famous Academy in Athens.” Aristotle is known for contributions 
so broad in the many fields which he investigated and so deep in concept formation, that 
it is he who gave more than any other to the basis of thinking in the West (8). Plato had 
described the soul as having an independent existence, but Aristotle stressed the soul’s 
inextricable connection (during life) to the body. Aristotle’s views were fully 
teleological, i.e., he thought that what happened was always goal-directed and thereby he 
differed radically from a most basic idea of the Science born in the 17" century, 
according to which the world develops by means of chance happenings. 

Although he was the obvious candidate to replace Plato as Head of the Academy 
in Athens, Plato had his nephew appointed to succeed him. Aristotle then left Athens and 
founded his own Academy. He also became the tutor of the young Alexander, later to 
become a military leader who ranks among the greatest of all time. Alexander’s 
triumphs were certainly influenced by Aristotle's training, for Aristotle had seen to it that 
the famous military exploits of the heroes of The Odyssey and The Iliad were shown to 
Alexander as role models. 

Aristotle contributed to metaphysics® (“Are certain statements about the future 
intrinsically false?”). In ontology, he delved into the nature of geometric figures. 
Aristotle also found time to be a great zoologist, and was not above field work to observe, 
¢.g., the mating of snakes in their native habitat. Much of what he wrote for the first time 
survived as the best knowledge available into the 17" century. 

Aristotle’s contributions not only lasted unchallenged for 2000 years, but both 
Bacon and Leibniz admitted their indebtedness to him. But, the most influential effect 
Aristotle had consists of his influence on Thomas Aquinas (1224/5-1274), the most 
influential theologian in Christian times. Aristotle’s Greek works were brought in 
translation to the West via Islam in St. Thomas Aquinas’ time. Aquinas used Aristotle’s 
ideas to rationalize the church’s doctrine (9). He seized upon the teleological aspects of 


a 


of fractal forms were discovered in the 20" century. Plato would have seen such a theory a 
having always existed: it was waiting to be discovered by a mathematician, as new land areas used 
to be discovered by explorers. 


5 The building still stands on a hill high above Athens. Tragically, all the famous buildings of the 
ancients in Athens which, until mid 20" century withstood the ravages of 2500 years so well, 
now succumbing to the attacks of acid rain and other pollutants, which spread a haze over the 
seen from the Academy Buildings. 

® Aristotle’s physics (¢.g., his laws of motion) are sometimes quoted to show the great ad } 
achieved by the mechanics in Newton, who wrote some two thousand years after Arist® 
Although Newton’s Principia undoubtedly founded modern physics, Aristotle’s laws of 
contain practical sense. Thus, an object did not move until the force applied to it exceed 
critical value. Of course, this is correct for real (friction affected) bodies. Newton’s basic law 
acceleration is force divided by mass (i.e., bodies accelerate for any force above zero) FOS 
bodies in space, uninhibited by contact with the surroundings. 
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Aristotle to give a basis to theology, which up to his time had depended largely on faith 
in the revelations which were claimed by earlicr theologians to be of divine origin.’ 


1.4 PTOLEMY AND THE GEOCENTRIC WORLD VIEW 

Until Copernicus (1473-1543) and Galileo (1564-1642), the daily apparent 
rising and setting of the Sun on opposite sides of the Earth was taken to be as it appeared, 
the earth was the center of the Universe, and the Sun revolved around it. This view was 
given substance by Ptolemy (b. 127) who had gained a strong reputation by writing an 
encyclopedic book comprising all the known mathematics of the time. The alternative 
heliocentric idea was known in that time but Ptolemy reasoned that if the Earth moved, 
a body thrown up vertically would come to rest at a point displaced from that at which 
it was thrown upwards. 

Ptolemy’s geocentric model involved a series of circles centered on the Earth 
(10). These were called deferents and were to be used as a basis to calculate 
astronomical events by a series of corrective smaller “epi-cycles”. To obtain agreement 
with events observed in the sky, Ptolemy showed ingenuity by changing the deferent’s 
center a short distance from the center of the Earth. He realized that planets were nearer 
to earth than the fixed stars. 

Ptolemy’s model had influence for some 1400 years because it worked so well. 
The great importance of it in this book is what it exemplifies: that an utterly wrong 
theory can give excellent agreement with experiment. Indeed Ptolemy's model was 
preferred by astronomers as a calculational tool even after Kepler had published his 
heliocentric laws of the movement of planets in elliptical orbits. 


1.5 THE CULTURE OF EUROPE: 1100-1600 

The preceding simplified account so far given of ideas and paradigms from early 
Greek sources through the Holy Roman Empire involves some distortion, which should 
be corrected. It has been written with knowledge available around the year 2000. It has 
concerned earlier civilization, but as seen through the eyes of what it is appropriate to call 
‘one-dimensional man, man restricted by the dominance of Science in forming modern 
beliefs. Three of these are: 

(1) All happens by the application of certain scientific laws involving chance 
events. There is no directing overall teleological influence. 
a (2) To be believed, “facts” must have to do with material objects. Proposing 

igs of a non-corporeal nature is nonsense. 

: (3) Following from (2), death ends the existence of a Being. 
These views differ greatly from those which dominated Medieval times, which 


oo the West. But it is appropriate to notice the great advances in culture made 

Rethatics “a an Mohammed’s (578-632 ) time through 1200. In Islam was invented 

re oe The use of paper first occurred in Islamic countries and increased 

iTihose in nen Buildings, constructed under Islamic influence, were greatly in 

Fete ventual aH The Crusades began the West’s reaction against the Muslim 

October 19 “Ad pees all of Spain and threatened advance into France. They were 
> in the Battle of Tours by Charles Martel (the Hammer). 
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(1) Man’s mind is open and acceptive to an assumed reality of products of the 
imagination. The Medievals were aware of the possibility of illusions, but they accepted 
as real a vast number of possibilities (including angels and demons) which Science does 
not (yet) allow. They lived in a colorful (indeed an enchanted) exciting world. 

(2) Immortality, followed by eternal bliss upon the sight of God, or immersion 
in (however, non-consuming) fire forever, were firm and universal beliefs and had 
necessarily a strong chastening effect upon behavior. 

Attempts to suppress sexuality went to extreme lengths, because sexual acts 
outside marriage were thought to be extremely sinful. Accounts exist of the violent 
castration of monks who had had consensual sex with nuns. Women were severely put 
down by men who complained that they were sexually insatiable and shrewish, - a danger 
to, and a burden on men (11). 

However, it would be wrong to conclude from the fear of the female that life was 
not colorful in Medieval times. One way out of serfdom was to become a priest. Thus, 
the clergy were usually ill-educated. In spite of the pessimism and fear associated with 
contact with women, they themselves married or had concubines. The male progeny of 
such unions inherited the living. Priests, dressed often in colored garments, sometimes 
had feasts, even with erotic dancing inside their churches (12). 

Thus, the paradigm at 1500, say, was certainly Fear of God as prescribed by the 
Church; but along with it shimmered the colors of the enchanted world. One thing the 
Medievals had which has been lost in modern times was: a complete, holistic explanation 
of everything without doubt or conflict and an unchallenged, stable social order, in which 
everyone knew his place and was not conscious of any idea that could or should ever be 


changed. 


1.6 THE BIRTH OF THE MODERN WORLD 

The multicolored, enchanted world of Medieval times faded and this fading was 
based upon the realizations arising from the discoveries of a number of persons, the 
essence of whose contributions shall be briefly outlined. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of all (because of their early time) were the 
contributions of Roger Bacon (1220-1292), A Franciscan monk, he lived long before 
the main onslaught of astronomical discoveries upon the enchanted, world, in fact, his 
suggestions can be considered asa starburst in the (rational) darkness (13). However, his 
contributions were little felt for they differed so much from the Medieval paradigm: 
Thus, Roger Bacon stressed experiments. This was a new idea altogether, one which his 
contemporaries would have denigrated. The view of the time was that the universe was, 
clear and fixed, the need for investigation and innovation was negligible. Roger Bacon 
traveled widely.® Philosophically, Bacon was an Aristotelian. In spite of his advocaty 
of experiment, he was more a talker than a doer and the experiments he carried oul 
mainly alchemical. Among the more remarkable predictions he made were that b 
would travel under water and that carriages would move without horses. Finally, 


oe 


* Travel, in Medieval times, was difficult and slow. Butit is remarkable that some whos? 
have come to us traveled widely (¢.2., London to Rome). Sea journeys had been co 
Roman times. Land journeys when undertaken, could only be on foot or on horse. 
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Franciscan Order had had enough is di 
gh of Roger Bacon and his disturbi ions: 
had him arrested and imprisoned. eee en 


Copernicus (1473-1543). This Polish astronomer was the originator of the 
most important of the changes which brought the Medieval world to an end, for it was he 
who first proposed that the daily appearance and disappearance of the Sun was due not 
to the Sun’s movement but to that of the Earth (a stunning anti-observational suggestion) 
In addition to the daily rotation, he suggested a yearly circling of the Sun by the Barth, 
These very remarkable ideas are at the bottom of the concepts on which the waievh 
world is based (14). They may be considered among the greatest of all original 
suggestions, because they were so inconsistent with the daily observation of the Sun’s 
“movement” and because they were the first and the greatest of the blows which 
eventually fell upon the authority of the church. For if such a great change in paradigm 
came not from the Pope and the prelates but from a mere astronomer, it gave much cause 
to wonder and stimulated some to think. 

Copernicus’ suggestion was made on the basis of few measurements (the 
telescope Was not yet invented). He wisely restricted his thesis (1511) to private 
circulation. It was not published until 1540, and by 1543 he was safely dead. 

Before Copernicus, the world was fixed, covered by a blue dome, on which 
sparkled at night many lights. A lantern-like Moon swung helpfully across the night sky 
month in, month out, giving the needed light. The first objection to the heliocentric dite, 
was that no movement was felt. If the Earth turned over at night, it was asked 
incredulously why its inhabitants did not fall off? Further, the proposition that the Earth 
was round mitigated against what everyone could see: it was flat. But above all, the Sun 
could be seen by all to rise each morning, - and then to move across the sky. 

The proposition of heliocentrism was much more difficult to believe than any 
of the other disturbing ideas which eventually followed it (e.g., that unseen, minute 
“insects” (bacteria), not demons, caused much disease; or that one is not normally aware 
of much of the content of one’s mind). : 

Not only was Copernicus’ suggestion massively neglectful of common sense 
Ee on daily experience, but it fell upon an ignorant people who, had they been 

cated, would have learned, in Latin, about the work of saints, or about kings and 


armies and who were all thoroughl i i i 
: ghly convinced of the authority and truth b i 
of the Roman Catholic Church. ai 


Francis Bacon (1561-1626). Seen in the light of history, Francis Bacon’s 


Conttibutio i 
ns to the new order were less original than those of Roger Bacon (whose 


tbat: 
, i made in deeply Medieval times). However, he wrote a work of great 
Kons of Fe, ee evan Organum and in it, a number of remarkable 
BR also tai great i. nology, including flying machines, were described. Francis 
ific aecenen Awe upon concepts which can now be seen to give basis to the 
Hersuggested Bos ould involve experiments to test ideas proposed (15). Although 
y Roger Bacon (a monk), Francis Bacon’s position as Baron Verulam 


stions much greater weight than those of his 


(and Chancellor of England) gave his sugge 
predecessor.” 


Galileo (1564-1642). Galileo shares with Bacon, Kepler and Newton, the 
greatest fame among those who founded Science as it is understood today.'” He was a 
mathematician and physicist and dealt, for example, in questions such as where is the 
location of the center of gravity ofa body. Galileo certainly introduced the telescope, 
and there comes down to us the story of what happened when he invited cardinals in the 
Church to look through his telescope at the surface of the Moon, seeing that it was indeed 
irregular, containing mountains, etc. The prelates refused to look because, in their 
Ptolemaic philosophy, the Moon was “perfect” and “the queen of heaven.” 

Galileo is sometimes credited with dropping weights of various magnitudes from 
the leaning tower of Pisa, to show they all reached the ground at the same time (16). 
According to Aristotelian ideas, the heaviest ones would fall the fastest. Had it really 
happened, this would have been a triumph of experiment over theory. However, modern 
historical research finds no evidence that Galileo ever performed this experiment. It 
would have probably failed anyway, because air resistance might well have hindered the 


fall of the lighter body. 
Why is Galileo so famous? It is because he openly supported the Copernican 


theory of the Earth’s rotation. Copernicus had lived in far off Poland and even after he 
published his work, it’s influence was not widely felt. Galileo lived in Italy, near to the 
seat of power in the West: the Church. When he supported Copernicus, it became a very 
serious matter. After much discussion with the Pope, who was a friend, - he was forced 
to remain under house arrest for the last eight years of his life, during which time he 


became blind (17). 


Kepler (1 571-1630). The German astronomer, Kepler, followed up and greatly 
developed the Copernican view of planets moving around the Sun. He had succeeded 
Tycho Brahe!! and on the basis of his observations, deduced that the orbits of the planets 


were elliptical (18). He discovered the mathematical laws for planetary movement (Jater 
deduced theoretically by Newton). He augmented the 772 stars discovered by Brahe and 


catalogued 1005 heavenly bodies. 


ee, 


mple of the strength of genes 1 
f whom was a descendent of Francis Bacon, Tom Bacon, who 


butions to the development of fuel cells, - being the first (in 
fueled fuel cell which could power a tractor. 


° The Bacon family is an exalt n inheritance. It contained 
remarkable men, not the least 0 
the 1950's, made seminal contri 
to demonstrate a practical 5 kW hydrogen 


bjects later investigale® 0 


who speculated about many of the su 
ncept of doing expem™ 


‘© There were Greek savants, 
Iways speculative and the co! 


scientists. However, Greek science was a) 


to test out and decide between ideas, was not yet in sight. 


He ree 


for his original work on the stars. 
ough bull 


"Tycho Brahe was an astronomer, remarkable 
ts. This would be remarkable en 


772 but worked also on the behavior of the plane’ 
done before the availability of telescopes. 
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; Newton (1643-1727). It is often said that Isaac Newton of Cambridge 
University in England was the greatest scientist of all times, including the originators of 
quantum and relativity theories. The reasoning for this classification is based upon the 
content of his major work, called The Principia which contained the foundation of the 
inverse square law for gravitational forces and its application to the motion of the planets 
He found that the assumption of this law made it possible to deduce theoretically Kepler's 
empirical laws concerning the elliptical orbits of the planets around the Sun. The book 
contained three laws of motion in mechanics (Newton’s Laws) which laid the foundation 
of classical mechanics. Newtonian mechanics lasted unchallenged for some 400 years 
It is often said to have been displaced by Relativistic mechanics (also by Quantum 

Mechanics) but in practice, the relativistic calculations show differences from those of 
Newton only for bodies (if any) traveling at velocities significant in comparison to that 
of light. 
Newton worked on other parts of natural phenomena known at the time, and in 
on the nature of light, which he saw in terms of a stream of particles, a 
f the later recognized photon. He invented the Calculus (a discovery shared 
the first to use logarithms in calculations. Much less well known 
is Newton's work in alchemy (19). He was religious in orientation (as were all men of 
his time) and was correspondingly interested in occult phenomena. He stood in the 
woods, having surrounded himself with a circle, and attempted to conjure spirits and, in 
particular, the Devil (20). He made a commentary on the book of Daniel, a work which 
he prized more than his Principia. 

Newton's contributions to science were recognized in his time and he became 
an almost royal figure, traveling in London in open carriages and gently waving in the 
fashion of royalty to the crowd assembled to witness his passage. 

There is evidence of a darker side to Newton’s character. His struggle with 
Leibniz about the origin of the Calculus was carried on in a polemical style which 
attempted to cast aspersion on the character of his opponent rather than stress the facts 
ofthe controversy. The laudatory documents about him, archived in the Royal Society, - 
Were in fact written by its President, Newton! Be this as it may, there is no asubt 
Be ceceat ph a eg aan pa man. His invention of the basis 
Be oe si ie he Principia can justifiably be seen as the most influential 
Binge and acted as a firm basis for its growth. 


particular 
forerunner 0 
with Leibniz) and was 


Leibniz (1646-1710). Leibniz was a German mathematician and philosopher. 
m as well as by Newton. He sought to 


ae of mechanical devices. 
ne best RNa Wa, however, for his philosophical contribution of 
Be a different : composed ofa hierarchy of Monads, each of which reflects 
Miiideas be seen ve sa within a harmonious whole created by God (21). 
ibortrey: gucly as forerunners of Bohm’s concepts of the function of 

ying the whole planet in tiny sections of a medium? 


Leibniz was a most brilliant and outstanding man. However, the effect of his 
work on the subsequent paradigm has been small compared with that of Newton. 
vs 


1.7 OTHER FOUNDATION STONES OF THE PRESENT PARADIGM 

The present age is clearly one in which Science, and the development of 
engineering rationalized by it, dominates the intellectual scene. The result of this is that 
the life led by some one-third of the world’s population is marvelous beyond the 
imagination of those who lived only 200 years ago. We have seen when modern science, 
- science, based on experiments, - was born. However, such ideas as a rotating Earth and 
an inverse square law of the force between the Sun and its planets remained the property 
ofa minuscule fraction of the world’s population and the change of mind (to the Present 
Paradigm) did not come to be among those in the cities who had some education, until 
the nineteenth century. By the end of that century, a number of hammer blows had 
descended on the enchanted world remaining over in an emasculated form from Medieval 
times. Who were these contributors to the Paradigm in which we now believe? 


Columbus (1451-1506). Columbus (cf. The publication of Copernicus’ work, 
1540) was a supreme adventurer and explorer who regarded a sea passage westwards to 
the riches of the orient as the High Frontier of the time. He finally persuaded the King 
and Queen of Spain to fund his three ship expedition (22). After several weeks sailing 
westwards towards India, they finally made land on what we would call an island in the 
Caribbean but thought they had succeeded in reaching India (Hence “Red Indians” for 


native Americans). 
Columbus returned, triumphant, bringing with him gold and the first Americans 


to visit Europe. His enthusiasm did not survive through three more voyages (the last one 
without royal support) and he had finally to admit that an error of magnitude had been 
made. On the other hand, the truth was far greater than the provision of an easy sea route 
for the spices of the Orient. The work of other explorers (in particular Magellan, whose 
expedition succeeded in circumnavigating the world for the first time) (23) finally 
established the extent of the discovery triggered by Columbus: a vast continent, unknown 
to the Medicvals, existed westward between Europe and China! 

This discovery? delivered a heavy blow to the Church and to its theology which 
had been rationalized 300 years earlier by the Aristotelian, Aquinas. The basis of the 
confident concepts of the Medievals was that they knew the truth. God and his angelshi 
told it to the Church and it existed in the Holy Books. But this knowledge contained 
nothing about a huge chunk of the world, bigger than Europe itself, which had beet 
hidden all this time from the West. Why was this not known to the Church? 


—_ 


"= Although Columbus is still celebrated as “the discoverer of America,” it has been Se 4 


known for more than a century that Leif Erickson and other Scandinavian explorers had Cay 
North America (probably Nova Scotia) in the 11" century and, indeed, there are sighs 
Scandinavian settlement in Minnesota. There is also some evidence that other explore 

both East and West, landed on the American continent before Columbus. In spite of 
forerunners, there is merit in Columbus’ position as the (unintended) discoverer of the A 
Continent because it was he who brought this devastating piece of new knowledge to Euro 
power. His discovery also began the great period of European exploration and conquest 
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ee ee ae This French mathematician and philosopher struggled 
Sis Of Knowledge in the troubling times i 

beginning to doubt itself. He left his wails tall A i 
scientific, to eschew BELIEF unsubstantiated by evidence, which now etiiiea rte ; = 
(24). He concluded that all propositions of which he was conscious were ae, 
except the one. He was sure that he thought, and he became famous for thi - i 
published recognition of Consciousness. Descartes strove to give an Sauk 
philosophy, not inconsistent with, that of Aristotle, and he Suggested a most im ‘ ‘ 
idea, still very much with us, namely, Dualism. His theory was that the body sana 
indeed, a machine but it was inhabited by a Mind (Consciousness, Soul?) - in which la 
the power of the individual, his will, his intentions, etc. , . 

Descartes’ suggestions were consistent both with those of the oncoming Science 
(the body as a machine) but they were also not inconsistent with the Church’s teachings: 
for “Mind” could be changed to the immaterial “Soul”, and all was well. 4 


Faraday (1791-1867). This Englishman was a bookbinder by trade but became 
apprenticed to Humphrey Davy who was President of the Royal Society in London 
While in this position, he taught himself Physics and Chemistry. He proved to ~~ 
supreme ExDEEMMEMICT? Based on this prowess, he was chosen to succeed Davy. Hanging 
in the corridor which led to Faraday’s office was a notice: “Work, Finish, Publish.” 
Among Faraday’s many discoveries was that moving a magnet near to a wire 
produced an electric current therein (and vice versa), and it was this discovery which led 
him to make the first Electric Motor (25). 
He discovered that sending an electric current between two metal plates inserted 
in an ionic solution led to metals dissolved in the solution being deposited on one of the 
plates dipping into the solution, the amount being proportional to the quantity of current 
passed. This discovery not only led to electroplating, but became much later a support 
for ideas about electricity being composed of a number of particles, - electrons. The 
"ee the electron was made at Cambridge University by Sir J. J. 
Pisce: However, Faraday’s discovery of electromagnetic induction had a much greater 
mpac in amore telling area. He was the first to recognize the something which he called 
field.” It had long been known that magnetic materials attracted certain substances. | 
ae upon ae fact that something invisible must emanate from the magnet for 
Pio. This not-understood something (the constituents of “the field”) he 
ish ‘i glia ariel in terms of “lines of force”, The idea was a new one 
a E 2 Pay oath that of Newton ny maintained that, - somehow, - an 
aie” ee existed between bodies. Faraday’s idea of an “invisible 
Aine eocmen: en led to concepts in electricity and magnetism; and, - 
ae of such ideas by Maxwell and Hertz, - to the present model for | 
le somethings ne and thus to the radio and TV, all of them associated with 
Tihas  .., , on the other hand.could be a carrier of information. 
said that Newton’s The Principia was the basis of Modern Science. 


Faraday’ 
Y § ¢xperime i A ates 
At of all time? nt leading to electromagnetism the most people-significant 


t 


sib 


five year, voyage of The Beagle, the ship in which 


bservation of the different forms of animals 
developed 


Darwin (1809-1882). The 
e naturalist, led to his o 
as visited by the ship. Returning to England, he 
had led, gradually and cautiously, because he was, 
epts which would not be well received by the still 
he was flushed out into the open when he received 
Wallace, - containing the same conclusions to 


which he had come. In fact, the famous phrase: “The survival of the fittest” was coined 
by Wallace (27) and not by Darwin. Wallace and Darwin first presented their similar 
ideas at the same meeting. ‘All have heard of Darwin but few of Wallace, who can be said 
to have had the priority by 4 hair’s breadth.” 
The Wallace-Darwin concepts, - that the present set of species on the Earth have 

been built up to the existing forms under the hammer of environmental assaults, is very 
much a part of the present paradigm, but in anew form. “N eo-Darwinism,” is a modern 
version of the original. Now, cosmic rays (or chemicals) interfere with the genes in the 
DNA and cause mutations. A tiny fraction of these changes lead to improved 

modifications and the new form survives better, - has more offspring, - and, soon, a new 

form (eventually new species, such as bird from a fish), - is thus developed (See Chapter 


3). 


Darwin served as th 
in the various geographical are 
the ideas to which these observations 
with great trepidation, coming to conc 
very powerful Church (26). However, 
a manuscript written by a younger man, - 


rwin theory of evolution had, to Darwin's dismay, a very poor 
Man was no longer created by God but, - of all the impossible 
an improved form ofan animal! But this 
h, - that man was created by God 


The Wallace-Da 
reception by the Church. 
(and undignified) thoughts, - had developed as 
was entirely contrary to a central dogma of the Churet 
in His image. 

The Teaching of the Church had re 
Copernicus (the Earth no longer the center 0 
effect upon the prevalence of Believers, because few accepte 
to suggest that one was tossed upside down every night). However, suggesting that 
human beings, with their unigue and external souls, were not directly created by God was, 
near to blasphemy. Public battles and debates roared away. Professors of Science (¢.8y 
Huxley) v. Bishops (¢-£-, Wilber 

Darwin published The Origin of Species in 18 
who did not believe the 
f the idea that God created men 


ceived a mighty blow from the discovery of 
f the Universe). But this had not had much’ 
dit. (It seemed ridiculous 


force), went at it, point by point. 
39. A century later, 


basic ideas contained thereit. 
and women was banneg 


very few 


educated people could be found 
Indeed, by the 1990's, mention 0 
in some American schools (28). 

Flaubert (1821-1880). This French novelist is quoted here less because MS 
work contributed to the creation of the modern paradigm but more because in his ™ 
well known work, - Madame Bovary, - he encapsulates the Zeitgeist of the mid ninetee 
century. The antiheroine Madame Bovary enters into an affair with a sci 


——— ees 


3 However, the dominance of Darwin’s name (an 

Wallace later withdrew his theory on the ground that while he continued to mainte 
environmental conditions favored a certain form in a species more than another, he could a 
that such a mechanism could lead to the creation of complex organs, €-§- eye OF oe 


Chapter 3). 


d the eclipse of Wallace’s) is justi 
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proved to be totally cold and scientific, without love. Love? For Madame Bovary’s man 
love is sex. When Madame Bovary realizes the character of her lover, she kills herself 


(29). 


Nietzsche (1844-1900). Nietzsche was the first known example of a type of 
person who received a descriptive name in England in the 1950's, - the ANGRY MAN 
Although German by birth, he chose to be a Swiss citizen and taught Classics in Bae. 
His health was poor and he retired early. All the work for which he is so well known was 
done after his retirement from teaching (30). 

He turned out to be a furious critic of the ethics of the time - and of Christianity 
admirer of the great German composer Richard Wagner, whose drainiatic 
operas idolized great and powerful men and women. Among those of his works which 
presents his ideas most strongly is “Beyond Good and Evil,” published in 1886 (3!) 
Here, he inveighed against the hypocracy of Christianity and its debilitating effect it had 
on MAN whose natural aggressiveness was thwarted by the peace-preaching Christ. For 
Nietzsche, the direction of development was to reject utterly all the nonsense taught by 
ich now stood, revealed as fallible by the tremendous error of 


He was an 


the Christian churches wh 
geocentrism; and their inability to face the depressing truth revealed by Darwin. J 
Then, Nietzsche coined a phrase which one might say epitomizes all that had 
gone into the destruction of the enchanted life: GOD IS DEAD." 
Nietzsche was not only destructive. He concluded that man was entirely alone 
and must face that fact (Existentialism). Mankind would need 200 years to recover from 
the end of it’s childhood. It would have to develop supermen, - people strong enough to 
stand life without God and forge forward to a New Future. The Nietzschian doctrine lay 
at the basis of National Socialism. It can be heard in the speeches of Adolf Hitler, and 
read in Mein Kempf. Those who know Wagner’s music and the stories of his operas will 
well appreciate how it matches Nietzsche’s concepts, - and they are majestic. However 
their implementation in Naziism led to catastrophe on a grand scale. 


J Freud (1856-1939). Freud began as an Austrian neurologist and worked, - 
Suecessively, - with two of the most outstanding neurologists of the late 19" century. 
However, he sought new methods to cure patients, - in particular, “hysterics” (people who 
ieould not be classed as psychotics but who had to struggle to deal with every day reality). 
end discovered a method which led to successful cures. The patient told his or her 
ae entered thier nije as one thought led (usually, it seemed, without sense) 
i... a ee ) (32). This ea to the technique of psycho-analysis, and 
Mics, eS < early resulted on it was that some diseases: of the adult mind 
a “a een in childhood, which the patient unconsciously forgets 
is. a oe ing these experiences, connecting them with feeling to the parent 
io; : yst, - was found to lead to a cure. 
Teud’s work ted to a change in the treatment in the West of i 
BM thctitethod : st of neurotics. For 30- 
was prominent, particularly in the US. However, the 


ight S€e so: roenees 
: me ; : 
1848. His eo in the fact that Nietzsche had to be led away to an asylum for 
; n 3 gee ene 
conclusions Ae were made after he recovered from his descent into insanity and are 
§ of the 19" century view of Science. 
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ed to their analysts 


as usual, some analyzed remained attach 
It was succeeded 


oo expensive and time-consuming. 
d in particular by psycho-active 
mental institutions onto the 


cure took too long (4 years W 
for far longer) and was therefore t 
by a dozen different short term psychiatric methods an 


drugs (which led to the cruel release of sedated patients in 


streets). 
Although psychoanalysis is impractical as a therapeutic method, Freud’s work 


led to the introduction of a number of concepts, the knowledge of which has become a 
part of the every day currency ofthe West. The most important is “the Unconscious,” the 
idea that within us, the mind is iceberg-like, the rational, conscious part floating on top 
of a boiling caldron of unrealized instinctual drives, most of them irrational and 
unacceptable to civilized communities. 

Freud developed a theory which divided the “instincts” into two types. In the 

one (Eros) are all the life giving instincts, the sexual, the creative. In the other (Thanatos) 
were the death oriented instincts, - the drive to be the first, - destroy rivals, etc. These 
instincts led to drives (“the sex drive”) which (though unconsciously) greatly influence 
our lives. The correct degree of suppression of these drives underlies the formation of 
civilizations. Too great (and unconscious) a suppression (“repression”), however, may 
lead to unhappiness, illness, and in extreme cases, breakdown. 

Such ideas are of great importance to the present paradigm of the West. Iflam 
driven by these unrealized drives, which must not be too much suppressed, then, maybe, 
slaughtering a person who stands in my way could not only be useful but indeed healthful 

If sex drives are a legitimate part of life, perhaps one may have particularly 


for me. 
know?). Perhaps these cannot be “discharged” fully (hence | 


strong ones (how does one 


healthfully) in the family with a single person. 
The acceptance of Freud’s discoveries has followed Copernicus’ heliocentrism 


further reducing man’s self image. His wish to rise 
e than a repressed wish of the young: 
lization (i.e., the family, the: 


and Darwin's theory of Evolution in 
high, to climb mountains, was seen to be no mor 
child for mother’s breasts. The glue which held much of civi 
community) together, began to dissolve. 


Thus, the realizations from psychoana 
beings are in the grip of unconscious drives, 


lytic work added strongly to the effects: 
which 


of Copernicus’ and Darwin. Human 
it is unhealthful to suppress too strongly. 

But in all this there is no hint 
thought could exist along with the machin 
more and more about his body. Silently, there crept on the West, - 
the 1920's, - a recognition of what Nietzsche had said 25 years be 


Science is the new Religion of the West. 


of the spiritual, of the soul, which Desca 
e-like body. The scientific view of man becal 
and particularly a 
fore: God is dead ang 


1.8 THE GROWTH AND TRIUMPHS OF TECHNOLOGY , 
dation and development of Science have been cited 
ntions in enginetl 
rural society 08 
{lustt? 


Some peaks in the foun 
stly in England that these scientific principles led to inve 
advances (“the industrial revolution”), and the change from a 
in cities where the work was. It is appropriate to mention i 
h have brought us to where we are- 


was fir: 


concentrated 
examples of the substantial changes whic 
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(1) The first practical, worki i 
water out of mines and is due to NT atin as a a se i 
the Enlightenment (18" century). ; = sik saat 
(2) The stationary steam engi 
wheels and drew a ine on rails wr obs ie Wane gen eee = 
Newcomen’s engine had been slight but the beginning of rail transportation en 2 i 
effect on society, for it revolutionized mobility. In 1800 people traveled by st x. 
By 1850, railways (and the mobility to which they led), were widemsed th Ss a 
(3) Telephone communication (Bell) in 1826 (34). wr 
(4) Anesthetics: Until the introduction of general anesthesia (Morton 1859 
patients on whom a surgical operation (particularly, amputations), had to be undert k 
were compe with alcohol to reduce screaming and held down to: reduce a iting. THe 
; ry of genera i ioni ibiliti ; 
a dod = anesthetics revolutionized the possibilities of surgery and thus 
(5) Internal combustion. Some preliminary models of this, the most important 
of transducers in the 20" century, preceded the first satisfactory design at b 
Otto (1878). Automobiles driven by Otto engines (35) began to be ‘aaa ic oy 
Ford (1908). Among the many consequences was the increased size em a 4 
became nF to have substantial distances between work and home oe 
(6) ommercial aircraft. A substantial pause arose a Wri , 
first heavier than air flights (1903-1908) (36). the Oa eee 
recognized until the French saw its revolutionary implication. However, an active air be 
was waged in WWI (191 6-1918). Commercial flights began quite slowly around 1920, 
put transatlantic and even transpacific services were available using “flying boats” in the 
1930's. The societal consequences of the development of universal, cheap air 
ae are well known. Together with telephones and TV, they led to a global 
AY) Commercial availability of radio. This began in the 1920's’ a 
ao telegraph: of 1896 is the origin (37). The availability of aus 
y eo e 1930's, Radio-location” (later: radar) was also realized in the 1930's 
Pte ae iP tone set up in the UK before hostilities between England and 
ag oy hg eptember, 1939. The commercial uses of radar after the end of 
. 3) 4 napa safety of the developing air transport. 
ry - e picture was firstly demonstrated in 1926 (Baird). However, 
i ss ae ee until after WWII. 
aI ace nappa eet enh Me SOT 
I. The Bae greuentot J ree y available and effective until 
ada of a contraceptive pill for women occurred in the 
PF rcduction. « a (38). Itat last allowed a disconnect between sexual 
(10) N ra undamental change for women - women’s liberation. 
uclear fission. In 1937, Hahn and Meitner (39) i i i 
> in Berlin were trying to 


W clem 
ents of hi E i ; j 
Poiaver oh wel atomic weight than uranium. Bombarding uranium with 
’ ed an clement of lower atomic weight, barium, the inert gas 


Of tracking ships “ «oe 
g Ships “by radio” was developed by the British Admiralty in WWIi(i.e., 
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ns than had been used to provoke the reaction. Frisch, in 1939, 
calculated the energy yield per gram atom as about a million times greater than that ofa 
chemical reaction. The resulting military development is well known. The building of 
the first nuclear reactor with a steady evolution of heat was supervised by Fermi at the 
University of Chicago, in 1942. 

(11) Computers. Machines to carry out calculation 
the 17" century (Leibniz). Extensive, secret, use of a development of these machines, 
was used by the UK and the US to break, respectively, the German and Japanese codes 
(from transmissions intercepted by radio).'° The first computer (“ENIAC”) showing 
commercial possibilities and thus the Father of all the vast development which has 

followed, was developed at the University of Pennsylvania in | 946, but computers were 
not generally available in university laboratories until the 1960's. 

(12) Fuel cells. Although fuel cells were firstly invented in 1839 (Grove), they 
erwent many delays in development. In 1959 a5 kW fuel cell was demonstrated by 
It ran on pure hydrogen. Fuel cells were used to provide 


icles (1958). In 1997, the Daimler Company announced a 
major program for mass producing fuel cell-electric motor driven cars by 2004. The © 
hydrogen fuel was to be produced on board by the reforming of methanol to produce 
hydrogen. A revolution towards clean transportation (no CO; emission) and the first 


practical step towards reduction of the Greenhouse Effect has thus begun” (41). 
It would be difficult to overstate the extraordinary speed of development 


between 1800 and particularly after 1900. On the other hand, the corresponding 
transformation in living standards pertained to only about one-quarter of the world’s” 


population. 


krypton and more neutro 


shave been described since 


und 
Bacon in Cambridge, UK. 


auxiliary power on space Ve 


1.9 THE COMING OF FREEDOM FROM RELIGION IN 


UNIVERSITIES 
century, the manifestation of religious belief, e.g., if 


Until the middle 19" 
attendance at religious services, was more devotedly and continuously carried out in 
universities than among the general public (42). Thus, in some institutions, daily” 


attendance at chapel was expected - three times on Sundays. 
The process of the Enlightenment, heliocentrism, evolution, concepts from, 


psychoanalysis, - and above all the advent of life-transforming technologies (railways 
telephones, electric lighting), began to make it easy to start disregarding religions, which! 
had contributed nothing to the new realizations, and was uneasy with the raising of living 


—————— 
6 The UK development at Bletchley in WWII became eventually so efficient that Hitler's 
sent in code by radio, could be intercepted, the code (changed daily) broken, transtal 


English, and made available to the British Prime Minister inc. 30 minutes. For most 0 
British through Blatchle: 


unknown to the Germans, - their military plans were known to the 
and appropriate dispositions made to meet each attack (40). 

BC, 

ystems Analyst in the US Army, claims (2002) 8% 

ine 

(arising from the SUI 

aken serioUed) 


'7 However, Thomas Bearden, a former S 
invented a device which enables a universally present energy 
universe) to be tapped, clean and abundant energy for all for ever! His work ist 


the principles regarded as correct. 
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standards. Thus, the basis of religi i 
religious doct isi 
have been experienced by the ner of the che: en ce 
Enon aa ae ristian church, some two thousand years 
ee as ae me that he was capable of finding out things for himself. 
F ngs had relevance to the her i i t 
continuance down the scientific pathway seine dann anne as 
uce a cornucopia of life e i 
ET. - pernaps even an extension of a healthy lifespan : i 
es ‘ i i 
sae . oe 19 pie thoughts (wild optimum about the effects of science) 
con at away at the strength of religi i i 
gious belief among universit 
‘ rs rene y graduates. 
After a ae Oke ofreligious practice in the universities increased oe It began 
to seem shameful to admit personal belief in the unscientific theory behind religious 
practices. In fact, for a professor in the sciences, it became necessary to hide any a 1 
act : residua 
tingling one might have of the actuality of a spiritual component to life. (If one still went 
to ee did so furtively in a remote church.) This attitude of rejection of spiritual 
life exten s at present in universities, but occurs outside the sciences, too, e.g., t 
historians and even students of the Bible, some of whom try to smooth BueRe ane 
’ 2 eats . 
miracles reported to have been performed by Jesus Christ, reducing them to statics for 
the pious. Because they are impossible according to the scientific theories of the time 
they must be rejected as part of reality. pee 
So, it has become that in universities in the Western world, religion and matters 
«“ 29 ot re ; 
of the spirit” exist only as intellectual studies within, ¢.g., anthropology or sociolog 
Itis acceptable to show interest in the strange past and present beliefs of people, be ee 
in the many gods of the Indians, or the monotheism of the Jews. One ify aie 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity, Mohammedism and so on. Some degree oe 
interpretation of the fantasies which people used to have can be given, e.g., in Freudian 
psychoneurotic terms: The study of Religion is the study of Illusions (43), for its basic 
beliefs involve immaterial entities and none are known to Science Immortality i 
impossible because death destroys the brain. =. 
A All this goes on in universities today, - and the few who still feel spiritual forces 
0 are Be subject to spiettual experience, - must keep it part of their private life 
Pt ae outside the walls of the temples of knowledge, there is plenty of 
eyice ce for what might be called a Religious Instinct, or Drive. The best ex le isi 
Communist Russia where the 1 i cries 
Bio a people experienced 70 years of a vigorous government 
ae out religion but who immediately flocked to the churches directly after 
C is i i e 
Bo cot arty was itself banished. Young people, too, in the West, show 
ears, ieee systems and spiritual thoughts - although by the sophomore and 
c , in college they learn that open acce igi 
ptance of revealed religi i 
m branded by the fateful word “irrational”. seen 


.~ SCIENTIST AS PRIEST 

tom th i i 

Erherte eee recorded times, poor health was treated by “doctors” using a 

Have the one ailments and psychic means for difficult ones. Thus, shamans 

thin a. nt to a state of high excitement, eventually toa frenzy, and when both 
patient were high, it was claimed that a cure could be effected. 


lar xisten, 

iS ce of 4 . . 

many ie party, can be instructively compared with Stalin's famous question: 
as the Pope?” He did not live to find out: 
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As to knowledge, this was earlier provided by specialists who were called by 


“witch doctors”, oracles,"” oreseers. 
that Catholic priests became the main 


e. Thus, salvation from eternal punishment in an after-life for sin 
this way, priests held the keys to paradise and 
Some monks could read and write; knowledge, 


recorded in rare manuscripts, was available (before 1500) principally in monasteries. 
Priests as the source of moral advice were accepted well into the 20" century. 

They taught the young in Sunday School and daily prayers were said in schools until 

1971 when prayer in public schools was forbidden in the US (freedom to pray was 


reinstituted in 1984). 
Ideas of sin and love were pow 


WWII and the atomic bomb, penicillin and antibiotics, 
DDT, had hada powerful effect in enhancing public est 


concepts began to fade in importance in the views 0 
antisocial behavior, duc to disorders of the brain, and could be treated by psychiatrists 


and neuroscientists. Love, the subject earlier ofcountless songs, plays, novels, and films 
faded. Ithad been analyzed by Freud as the result of unconscious childhood attachments, 
particularly to the parent of the opposite sex (44). The loosening of sexual controls, 
which occurred particularly after the mid-sixties (along with the introduction of the 
contraceptive pill), reduced the strength of the states of loving, and hence the 


importance associated with the concept. 
As to morality, it still exists. In so far as sexual urges cause abuse, civil action 


can be taken against the perpetrator. However, the trend is now less to punish the 
miscreant for his deviant behavior, but rather to help him fit in with the values of his 


community, less by incarceration, but via psychiatry, - and help. 
Indeed, in the last years of the 20" century, behavior (e.g., manic-depressive 


psychosis) was being ascribed to gene-related biochemistry (45), and therefore often 
manageable by the administration of newly synthesized medicines. Humans aie 
biological machines - and can be modified to perform better. The scientist has taken over 


from the Priest. 


Western explorers 

After AD 300, Western civilization meant 
source of moral advice 
became the dominant consideration. In 
the avoidance of unspeakable suffering. 


erful concepts through the 1950's. However, 
antimalarial insecticides such as 


eem for scientists; basic spiritual 
f young people. Sin became 


1.11 SAINT EINSTEIN 

There is no doubt that the public ima 
some photographs taken of Albert Einstein in his sixties. In so far as intel 
members of the public can say anything about why it is that Einstein’s name is SO mug 
better known than that of his peers, the answer is that “he proved all the others wrong 
or “that he changed the world.” 

As to scientists and phys 
Relativity though most wrongly think Einstein was 


ge of the learned scientist is based upon 


) 


icists above all, a majority agree they do not unders 
the first to derive a relation OF 


ana 
\” Oracles in Greece were the main source of know 
its accuracy. In a test set up by King Croesus, around 500 BC, he undertook 
(boiling a stew of turtles and steak in a cauldron at a specific time) and sent out ten 


each one to a famous oracle in various countries (their task to ask what the king was 


set time). The Oracle at Delphi immediately described the unlikely activity. 
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was fa 


ledge. The Oracle at Delphi 
an uniil 


ess 
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to energy. Another erroneous i 
concept widely acc i i 
bomb was created on the basis of this equation 4 gi ‘ Dia eee ow 
being able to say, explicitly, what Einstein w th ° fr hla 
OSS Illy, as the first to establish 
Criticisms of Einstein’ et: 
s stein’s work on Relativit i 
ae phe ef Malang ts ly have been made in depth by some 
SS veldiaunen ‘ : Pl ‘ ent, papers which throw doubt upon the relativistic 
ciated with Einstein or which is i 
= aa A fi attacks what is called his theory of 
Te eawokerenelint , y and large rejected by mainstream physics journals 
. me in ributions form a strong and protected base to the fers 
Relativistic mechanics was developed by Poincaré bef Ei wh ale 
I incaré before Einstei 
Pere ein, the conce 
at m3 ‘ ies with speed was suggested by the Irish mathematician Fitz sn 
an pu mathematical formula by Lorenz. Einstein’s proof of E = -: ’ 
defective, as shown by Planck (47). isk ti aes 
There is no doubt that Ei i 
t Einstein was a brilli ici 
_ iant physicist, who made lasti 
° . ‘ at 
contributions to the theory of Brownian motion, to the diffusion of ions in solution snd 
to the ao 9 of the photoelectric effect for which he received a Nobel ne 
“beets the leading physicists of the time of his major activities (the first ove 
secon ecades a century) show him sitting in the front row. He had intensive and 
lively — ence with many scientists, in particular Bohr, during the evolution of 
the Quantum = heory (the interpretation of which he never accepted). He wrote a pape 
with Podolski and Rosen, the examination and development of which has led to antest 
. os joann concepts in science at 2000 (though it led away from Einstein’s ideas) 
( 8). ace an assumption which changed the relativistic mechanics which 
: : on his contributions and this led to new developments in mechanics (now seen 
Fics ened — fe apply to galaxies in deep space or to super accelerated 
4 at is called his theory of gravity is at i 
article s at present widely accepted. M 
Einstein was a practical and realisti "areas 
istic man who appli i i i 
ae pplied for patents, e.g., in refrigeration 
a eet -and that is the point of this section-his contributions did not have the 
ig ering, culture -changing, long-range effects brought about b 
i. Maxwell, or Freud. He should be compared with P i é — 
Rissenberg, great scientis i nit Neal 2 
1 ? ts of whom the public has n 
ee as never heard. The status of this 
— as the most outstanding of the century, is a lesson in how public 
ased less on a rational estimate of the societal value of contributions, but 


h oMpson was 
Fritz ea ne to conclude that there was a relation between mass and energy 
em, si published (Annalen der Physikk, Series 4, 10, 559) a paper a few 
paper of Einstein which showed that spherical conductor behaves, in 


OF radiant ener; 
: ‘gy, as tho’ i Bo aces 
Magnetic field divided nie it suffered an increase in mass equal to 4/3 the energy 
| 
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at least in this case, (because while so few comprehend what he did)?! because they are 


sure it must have been wonderful.” 
There is no doubt that the image he created (and the incorrect attribution to him 


of the invention of nuclear energy) has contributed substantially to the impression within 
the culture that scientists are the origin of a cornocopia of inventions. 


1.12 COMPUTERS AND THE WORLD-WIDE WEB 

Leibniz invented a calculating machine in the 17 century. Babbage 
demonstrated a digital automatic calculating engine in the 18" century. The 
understanding by the use of computer of the German Enigma machine in W Wil and the 
ability to break the coded message to which it gave rise, had a major influence on the 
Allies’ ability to defeat Nazi Germany, and the power of computers was thus dramatically 
established. Essential contributions to the development of the computer (50), with 
extensions towards artificial intelligence, - are due to Turing (1936).” 

Modern computers are based on the digital system. Everything given to a | 
The advantage of such a system over analog systems 


computer is in terms of 0 and 1. 
on as to whether a signal is 


arises by the greater clarity of message transmission. Decisi 
0 or | is easier to make than of variations in a wave motion. 
A series of digital signals which comes to a central processing unit which passes 
on the series to the so-called “hard drive”, a piece of hardware about half the size ofa 
An arm projects over the rotating disc which contains the 
ead 0 and | and a circuit consisting of a number of 
ords which may appear on a screen, 
ation, e.g., a document of 10,000" 


phonograph record. 
information. The arm is able to r 
transistors then translates the digital signal back to w 
Hard drives can store very large amounts of inform 
pages can easily be stored on a common hard drive. 
The use of a computer’s hard drive to record information represents a minor ust) 


of the computer. But it becomes 4 revolutionary machine when it is coupled with the, 
world-wide web. It has been possible to cable “telegrams” to most parts of the world for 


_ 


2! The present status of Relativity is discussed in Chapter 3. However, it should be noted here 
n every practical case, for its prediction 


now that it in no way displaces Newtonian mechanics 1 
differ from those of Newton only when bodies have been accelerated to velocities comparable wil 


that of light! 


Science which shall 


2 {ris notonly the great over-estimation of the effect of Einstein’s work on 
agiarism in Eins 


be moderated. There are some, €.§., C.J. Bjerkenes, who have identified a pi 
work, There is evidence that his most important work (“Special Relativity”) was largely his 
work (Albert Einstein, XTX Inc., Downers Grove, Illinois, 2002). Poincaré wrote most 
mathematics of Special Relativity before Einstein. The transformational mathematics Wa" 
written by Voigt, The hypothesis of (apparent?) change of length with speed came first 


Lorentz. 


i , 
arrassed fo adn 


23 Turing was gay. He associated with young men and was not emb 
Englan@ 


orientation. However, before | 955, homosexuality between males was a crime in 
view of the British authorities, Turing might leak state secrets to his companions, at 
whom was a foreigner. He was arrested and charged. While awaiting trial, he douse aM 
in potassium cyanide solution and ate it. His mother continued to insist that he died ac 
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all of the 20" century (the first transatlantic cable was laid in 1858 
aoa in digitized information exchange. Upon Bens ten ee i 
e.g., boc ris@tca.net, a distant computer ca i Danes 
the one quoted, and transfer to it an ae Ee - ees ae ee 
addresses (uniform report locator or home page address), com pee a nae 
gain access to information stored in the Internet service a whi ree eas 
Fc aneecdetiee ich corresponds to 
me eae Nad use a personal computer to find a telephone number but at the 
0 e, one can sitin Texas and read th : 
in Warsaw, Poland; or, gain access to a program ae ae Gyetek idee orth 
shares of a chosen company; or ask one computer to find the best route for sete tie 
However, the Web has far greater resources than those so far nace a 
operator can call on Search Engines and these will find information on a cele a 
preadth of subjects (example: “Forbidding school prayers” a the United Stat ‘ 
entries). The world-wide web is a resource of immense significance. A oe ete 
becomes available to any person who can learn the fairly simple dite i ne 
operation (51). s of computer 
The desk-top computer is a triumph of electronic engineering. Historically, th 
came then a century after Hertz’s realization of Maxwell’s sce hoats neti ae i - 
They lead towards the world envisaged by Bill Gates and Sek ; i ue ae 
commercialized machines originally conceived and devised by Turi nates an 
England in the 1940's. ee 
At present, most information of interest to scientists is available in book: d 
papers but the library of books will be gradually replaced in the present aa 
information stored in web sites held at the servers. . pe 
a a is sao asked whether computers can (or will be able to) think (Artificial 
tena ee action by computers follow instructions written by humans 
2 ns peat do calculations, following a certain algorithm (i.e., a 
P, . ras a eee limitation which bars them from an awareness 
ee .. oe ae (52). They deal only in information which can be 
ane we programmed computer about the history of the United 
Seis a t Mal the first President was George Washington. One could ask 
: ae ben eer ewan and get the right answer. But, then, if one 
BME ost tn thec sident must have slept most nights in Washington, 
Bevvhen t omputer that you know his bed was placed against the wall 
ee? the lay down, he would firstly lay his left leg i K 
Briputer, Biwi y s left leg in the bed, - yes, - and’ then ask 
utr Be he ca ae e put his right leg?, : aie would get no answer. The 
Eto ME thec 1g S SIOORY for information it did not have. It would be 
onnection which would take place, without effort in every human 


OBOTS 


A brief 
re i 
2 Bidwit wn on computers leads to a few words on robots. Science 
iptions have Mee 30-40 years ahead of practically achieved Reality and many 
given of, e.g., robot servants outfitted to look like butlers, - 
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eems no doubt that such fantasies may be 
omically determined. 
heels, - can guide 


dutifully serving the wine at dinner. There s 


realizable in the present century, - their acceptability will be econ 
At 2000, however, there is a way to go before robots, - even on W 


themselves round corners, avoid obstacles, etc. 
Some writers have suggested that future land battles will be between robotized 
-oneach side. At 2004, achievement of the goal of a well behaving 
nk, e.g., from a Red Cross ambulance, and 
stant (though a goal of military research). 
ears to be undergoing a revolutionary 
{ be something of the past. Spreading 
ombs in cities, broadcast of 
ong an enemy. These will be 


tanks, - no crew, 
robot tank, able to distinguish an enemy ta 
shoot accurately at the former is decades di 

In any case, the nature of warfare app 
change in which battles on land, sea or air wil 
harmful disease among crops, exploding suitcase sized b 
radiation of a certain frequency may reduce intelligence am 
more the types of warfare of the near future. 

A large part of our society can be transfor 


computer directed machines, programmed by humans. 
Teaching at present hardly differs in method from that used in Medieval times, 


have for decades had the possibility of teaching themselves with computers; 
the present sense of teaching institutions seem unlikely to last 
f goods ~ shopping - can already be done using computers (in 
vided by the government with a computer, programmed 
One can see that activities now seeming to need human 
- carried out by computers. Thus, one could 
merits of prosecution and defense, 


med, - indeed taken over, - by, 


Students 
schools and universities in 
through 2050. Purchasing 0 
France, every household 1s pro 
for such domestic purposes). 

judgment, may be better, - more objectively, 


see atime where a computer system judges the relative 
each presented by a computer (programmed, of course, by human lawyers of each side), 


Before these advances become realized, computers must be made much more 
user-friendly - as easy fo operate as a TV set, - say, - and an important part of this 1s thal: 


they must respond to the human voice. These” seem reasonable goals for the near future, 


1.14 THE FUTURE OF WORK 
Looking down the 21" century, 

increasingly diminish the need for employment (53). Thus, 

in the USA, the job of the office secretary is being tak 


controlled by distant computers; ships navigate themselves 
ning is still carried out by men - because it is cheaper tha 


f machines which could take the miner’s place. Me 
criminal justice system are at present fully staffed with hum : 
Jong before the need for having people in them will be gt® 


it is clear that computers and robots W 


factory work is almost 8! 
en over; trains are large 
by means of sate 


positioning radar; mi 
amortization costs 0 
organizations and the 
but one wonders how 
reduced. 
Scientifi 


the other hand, bench type experime 
0% reduction in n 


¢ research might be thought to be an are 
nts can, to a great degree, b 


computations with a 9 eeded man-power and cost. 


———— an 
> At 2003 AD one can purchase software which enables one to dictate let 
subjects to computers which then produces a typed letter. However, technical ™ 


well transcribed. 


ters concerin 
aterial 
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Discussion of the “ id 
at least through the she ae eee ae tiated Ge 
ma : e very bottom and 
eis cream serving person may for long be an ea aa Rie 
y oo m machine, - the question is, will it be cheaper f tin 
organization? There is likely to be a human US President and CEO! ied oe 
the foreseeable future. However, the general picture is clear eno ean - 
system will have to be changed and the idea of a right to an in cig loetetione 5 
leve! for citizens, disconnected from the services they i gl 
he practicality of this depen f sei 
the work of production, cedetia, ae Am as te ea sie 
energy is bound to be nuclear in origin, - use of the fossil fuels must ‘ ene Seon 
as is politically and economically possible because of Greenhouse auar pee 
What kind of nuclear process, solar , hot fusion, or mata Re — 


pollution. 
involved is as yet undecided, largely due to a v 

Ff | ast preponderance of funding for h 
fusion, control of which to deliver energy for machines has not been achi a oe 
~ ae ieved after 50 


Incoming solar or nuclear ener rs 
hydrogen and distributed to centers as it deivieaotll i, ae i a = ae 
operate machines which make food from resources on or over Se es. ae $6 
etc.). They also will have to recycle materials, i.e., collect CO, back hen . > N2, H,0, 
and with nitrogen, water and enzymes, recreate food. dass master ‘ atmosphere 
manufacturing will have to be recovered and recycled. Given ware used up in 
automated (i.c., computer controlled) machines, a human population ient energy and 
more than 90% of the population not having to work, It may be cecilia operate with 
from the vacuum - a concept still at the theory level but touted b extract energy 
(Puthoff, Bearden, 54). y respected scientists 
Nee ene ee has Cnty see tat 
; ; uture. Calculations show that if 
resources are to give the ener : if renewable 
Sustainable population may a cs wa on ae the machines on the planet, the 


) ae Is THE RELIGION OF THE WEST 
. ie involves the Belief in an invisible Super-Power. There is no doubt 
S. cee in this chapter - chasing the paradigms over the last 3000 
Be ccs ae looked to, now, - and increasingly for all the past century, - as 
feely way ae people in the technologically advanced West look to eS the 
solve problems. After WWII, it 
oniry 2 Oa onan , it has become the ULTIMATE 
¢ Te: ae 
ae the evocation of this paradigm have been described. Look 
=e sages most ills; jet aircraft can reach any spot on Earth in less 
, e world wide web bring i i i 
ne ey Sa ena g information from anywhere in the 
Y citizen should doubt the ienti 
Be should 1 supremacy of the scientific way to Knowledge 
tty. There, Sele : the universities, - the hubs of the intellectual life of 
rs of the humanities pride themselves on their increasingly 


are changing color - keeping quiet on the subject 


ienti i ible. 
ientists say are imposst t. 
o or three more generations and 


die more than 100 years later, 
No Work and 


Schools of Divinity 
ctions which sc 
en far and wide. Tw 


le will be born and 
t out of the Paradise of 
wards putting their descendents 


scientific approach. 
of legends concerning @ 
The Power of Science 1s sé 


iti nable to predict that peop 
ae k. Adam and Eve were cas 


having never had to wor’ 
eee because they disobeyed God. Sciences headed to n 
ca Oe ce IS THE RELIGION OF THE WEST. It is the eacne we ‘ 
j 8 int e fire. 
b i ye in. It will not turn out to be angry or jealous and push " oe oe 
ca ox chouté believe in the entity which proves jtself day by day- . 
ne 
scientist the only priest one needs? 
6. 
Te 
8. 
iy 
10. 
V. 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE FUTURE OF THE WEST 


A INTRODUCTION 

It bas been seen in Chapter | that SCIENCE, in the modern sense, began quite 
guddenly in the 17 Century. The time in which homosapiens is thought to have lived is 
petween 0.1 and | million years, but very recent publications (outside mainstream studies) 
suggest much extended tenure, to 5 (and even 50) million years. If we take 1 M years, and 
put the total time of existence of the planet (4.5 B years) on a 24 hour clock, homosapiens 
have been with us for about 4 minutes and Modern Science for around 1/100 of a second! 
The beginning of the technological changes which have transformed the lives of 
around one third of the Earth’s population were substantially delayed after the discovery of 
the scientific method in the 17" century. During the first half of the 19" Century, life for 
most people was still rural and the big changes began in the UK with the spread of railways, 
c. 1825 and 1850. 
Our present situation, in the early years of the third millennium, is impressive 
indeed, so long as one restricts consideration to those who live in technologically 
developed countries. In fact, the previous chapter perhaps underplays the oncoming 
influence of Science and Technology, for it has said too little of the frightening changes 
m to stand no more than 1-2 generations distant (¢.g., the uncertain consequences 


between 


which see! 
of genetic engineering). 
Thus, our present position has come upon us with astonishing speed. It should not 


surprise us, then, that, along with it (though given less attention than the good news) are a 
number of accompanying trends which are less than good. Some of them, too, result from 
acceptance of Science as the supreme source of new ideas of “progress”. In this chapter, 
purpose is to take a sober look at the down side of the Science-based life which is 
@ upon the Western peoples. The question is; Can our present expectations, - that 
s and Science are linked, - be sustained? What are the costs of this kind of 


HOW MUCH DO PEOPLE KNOW ABOUT SCIENCE? 
‘Some acquaintance with the curriculum of high school education, at leastin the US, 
ad us to expect little in the way of knowledge of science among modern Western 
albeit “Science is the religion of the West.” A recent survey (1) provides results 
‘ bering. On the good side, 75% of the 2006 persons askéd pertinent questions 
pe Science Foundation survey of 1996 showed that they knew that the interior 
Minis hot; and that light travels faster than sound. 

Wever, when it came to the planet, it turned out that less than 50% (one has not 
ha Many less) realize that the Earth goes round the sun once per year. 

>, ae 44% knew that an electron is smaller than an atom. 
fc _ claim much knowledge of Science either: only 10% felt well 
eee tC less than that had some grasp of leading scientific ideas, such 

Fr cie ae or what the Quantum Theory is about. 
Er yet a peueheap in Science, admire it, trust it, and live in the hope that 
€ material comforts. But few know much about it. Indeed, it has 
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_ something in which there is much faith and litle knowledge 
the paradigm that was cited in Chapter I as that of the Westg 
is the Religion of the West” is true jy 
claims so it is Faith in Scieng 


become for mosta religion, 

Perhaps, therefore, 
2000, should be expressed more accurately. “Science 
a general sort of way. But religions ask for Faith in their 
which is the main philosophical basis of the Western citizen’s world view at this time, 


2.3 INSUFFICIENT FOOD (2) 
The greatest concern in respect to the provision of sufficient food for the futup 


rests upon the needs of Asia and above all on those in China where a startling growth 
consumption of food is taking place among those who have used Western technology 4 
form businesses and produce profit. Thus, most Chinese have lived on a cereal diet, butg 
incomes have increased, the number of people demanding meat and dairy products hy 
grown rapidly. 

To satisfy these demands, there have to be more cattle, - but more cattle need spag. 
and exude more methane, a greenhouse gas. The space they need is not only for the beau 
themselves but also for the land needed for the growth of materials with which to feed th 

The increase in food consumption in China between 1991 and 1995 was aboutsié 
so that it seems likely that in the present decade (2000-2010) we are going to see at leas 
doubling of food demanded from China alone, neglecting the rest of Asia. i 

Atpresent, there is no technology known whereby we could double food productigy 
in ten years for this region.’ | 

Thus, present trends indicate that in the next 30 years, - it seems inevitable 
some of the Southeast Asian population will starve to death, with resource wars developit 
along the way. 

So, the question is, - could there be invented new technology, available and 
practice within 10 years, which could lead to a doubling of the productive possibilities of 
present area of the planet given over to food growing? 

According to R. B. Shapiro (2), the CEO of Monsanto, such a possibility isbe 
researched with positive results. The solution may be found in new Biotechnology Us 

DNA analysis of the plants concerned. For example, itiskne 
how to encode a plant so that it will repel harmful insects. Were such a process tod 
into practice ona large scale, it would not be necessary anymore to use insecticides, 
would havea large positive effect because, at present, about 90% of the insecticides 
absorbed by the Earth and some carry a toxic character which kills off many 0Fe™ 


necessary to the health of the soil. 


knowledge gained from the 


2.4 THE DECLINE IN THE AVAILABILITY OF WORK (3) 


The decline of the availability of jobs for those in the ghetto has 


reached numbers earlier seen only during un 
on welfare oulles 


fare) who had mOs 


increase 


joblessness among inner city blacks has 
Depression. The “end of welfare” was 
put where were the jobs for those (most of the recipients of we 


supposed to push those 


oe 


of space for growing more but that of the absence of suffi 


‘ Jt is not only the absence 
uld be made, e.g 


to bring food from countries where an increase of food production co! 


States. 
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Anexample is the neighborhood of Washi i 
most adults here held jobs but by 2000, si wi si vesiant 
is crime and family dissolution. In 1953, neighborhoods such as that sn aaa 
homes, some of them large and prosperous, stores, laundromats, d en 
ncn a , drugstores, hotels, and 
In Woodlawn, in the south side of Chica i 
in 1950. Now, there are about 100 (3). The ee eee cee 
resembles a war zone, with charred stores, vacant lots, broken glass and sovtscipecsie 
mains are liquor stores and cash checking agencies. —— 
The schools still remaining in such neighborh 
standards of academic achievement, - and Shee ae 7 a saueeaa ay oe a 
involving technology. Students often conclude that violent crime is the onl “ant acre 
may give them some money to spend. cements 
The general attitude of those who work to those who do not work is th 
are lazy and feckless. For the most part, this is an unfair criticism. Fo ns <2 cae 
mother to do about a job when she has two children under six years of pr ws e se 
after them when they are ill? Low paying jobs do not provide health eats be oe, a 
mother takes a job she must pay for child care, medicines, and the expenses me aan 
from work. It makes more economic sense to stay on welfare as fore as ie ia a 
The disappearance of work has had a negative effect upon the stabilit oft ilies 
In areas occupied by African Americans, only about 1/4 of the families f ue 
husbands. There is little incentive for an African American male to get “ om eee 
on the responsibilities of a family of dependents. It is difficult ; or sei ee 
Pete “Sie enough for him to find 
a seprcultics arising from the scarcity of good jobs increased during th i 
4d eee wet seized the country from 1992. Around five millions of fi inten 
: well paid jobs and were proud to do them, - were forced 
a. or janitors, - the only ones available, To get cme lehs oa lege 
s - a ‘Salis (rear ce literate, a skill which had to be learned 
? ver 40 years of age. The availabill j 
os the Recession; which commenced in 2001, a sie 
Ss of =" this context, to look down the road at a one generation or 30-40 
Dy : . there will be a virtual disappearance of jobs which can be done 
a — ail by sce How many secretaries will be needed when a 
oo oe and dictate a letter, which the computer will type and send 
Be communicate ats of medical professionals needed when it is possible 
I ssccf aithican = a computer, which will ask a graded series of questions 
ae Ons the preliminary work of an examination 
BM tone, eg. in the pyteenas Bat of the future of laboratory research when 
Be the Br eure ans ° rugs, by computational procedures needing a 
NE ct vations aha S previously needed for the same job carried out by 
a rnative drugs in the lab? 
Eee will be write, : — future, the software which is needed to be given 
| Be jobs” but; y humans, - and this needs high skill. The picture does 
Which th i ut it does extrapolate to a world in which h i 
SS dk dean ich humans will only be 
ore cheaply than robots. There will be jobs in which the 


re 
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done i i i 
over e n the United States and indeed the practical sciences, for example, envi 
engineering, - are more worthy of much greater support ree ae 
Roy gi i i 

a hee two ae of evidence to support this case. First of all, he considers the 

ave come in the United States corrected for i i 
inflation and 

and up to 1990, The graph is shown in Fig. 2.1. ena 


Who would want to dine in, 


e device for cultural reasons. 
ber ona menu compute 


computer is an unacceptabl 
f wine isanade by punching anum 


restaurant in which the choice 0 


attached to their chair? 
The present situation in the United States is hierarchical enough in respect to th, 


distribution of financial power, with 38% (4) of the wealth in the hands of 1% of th 
but the present trend suggests (during 2000-2050 at least), that the mo 
rofession will be that of the scientists, engineers and technicians involved j 
eenvironmentby building a” green energy” supply whi 
d here is urgent because the maximum in the oil energy 


population, 
populated p 
work to compensate a decline in th 
avoids global warming. The nee 
supply rate is estimated to occur around 2012 (6). 9, Qul. Average weekly wage in the USA as a function of 
As to the armed forces, they have been organized for a repeat of WWII still usiy, time. Reprinted with permission from Ceramic Engineering 
and Science Proceedings, 12 (1991) 2275-2311. 


A radical reorganization is needed, primarily focused on a defense agaity 


explosives. 
biowarfare, cyber-w arfare, “psi”-warfare and nuclear terrorism, put also organized in smy 
become effective in any area of the world in twenty-foy Average 
: weekly 
earnings 


groups for response, which can 
giving rise to the saving of billions in the c. $4jj 


hours. Much downsizing can also occur, 
B US military budget which will indeed be needed for the construction of a nonpollutiy 


ystem. Naval forces will be radically reduced in size and consist mainly of lag 
ith electronic means for projected psychological disarryy 


(adjusted for inflation) 


50 
‘68 ‘73 ‘78 ‘83 ‘88 


energy S 
submarines, suitably equipped w 


an enemy. 
It is clear that somewhere along the way towards greatl 


have to be a fundamental re-evaluation in the relation of income 
y development of social security benefit 
ation. Those whose work is ti 
rse, the practice of executiy 
f more than $10M musth 
Surely, their pay should} 


Thus, the maximum year, in terms of weekly wages, after adjustment for inflati 
occurred in 1972, and although there have been ups and downs since then, the tend : ee 
been down (and parallels the increasing participation of women in the eek aan” ° 

The second piece of evidence which Roy gives is an unexpected one. He tales th 
rate of growth of economies of the principal countries and plots them aualisithe ie : 
Nobel Prizes a country has won per head of its population. The resulting relation is in a 


22: 


opportunities there will 
to employment. Citizen’s Pay, a revolutionar 
would be the basis of income for the majority of the popul 
needed would then become relatively highly paid. Of cou 
emselves total annual compensation 0 


companies awarding th 
abolished. What do CEO’s do apart from carrying out “deals”. 
y of the company’s employees. 
dical consequences. The object of university educal 
e majority of people will not be competing f 
ility of jobs is an unavoidable result of the Co 
little discussion and preparation for the type 


limited to ten times the average pa Avera : 
Such changes will have ra pe Anndal Repl Raleot tera Un MANE (1974-1983)(% ) 
will become largely cultural, because th 
Thus, the decline in the availab 
Revolution. However, at 2003, there was 
society which seems inevitable from presen 


a Gross National product per head 
ng E. number of Nobel Prize winners 
eprinted wi issi 
TATES FROM 1972 : Trice ant Science P i 
th and advances in the basics¢ M21(1991) 2275-2311 iced: 
enti , 


y of the country is thought to bea result 0} 


overies in science? 


t trends. 


2.5 THE DECLINE IN PAY IN THE UNITED S$ 


Is there a parallelism between economic grow 


The general assumption is that this is so. The US has the greatest investm 


science and the perceived economic vibranc 
ything come from new disc 
ding to the socially active materials 
His view is that the support of the 


investment, - doesn’t ever 
This is not the case accor 


Roy, of Penn State University (7)- 


scientist, 
basic SCIEN 


° 0.10 


De ae f 

Py 
2 The use of Extra Low Frequency Transmissi : 
enemy population with enervating effect on br 
methods of subliminal persuasion, will offer jobs to suitably qualified 


on tuned to certain critical frequencies Ze Units in Physics and Chemistry per 1,000,000 Population (1945-1984) 
3 ti = 


ain structure, and the research an 
persons. 
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stumbled. The Business Schools and Engineering courses gave them a career which 
promised a'better car, a larger house, vacations abroad, and ....? 


Thus, there is less support than is usually assumed for the idea that recognized activity in th 


fundamental sciences causes rapid economic growth. 
y 


2.6 CLOSING OF THE STUDENT MIND AS A RESULT OF THE STRESS ON god <The Uolversities 
SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING (8) Science has put man up as the triumphant master of Nature. A further change i 
alt Students und Culeare culture came in the 60's and the effect of what happened in the Humanity Department onus 
In considering the development of students at Western universities during the la pniversities was called by Allan Bloom, Professor of Philosophy:at the University of 
to start with a definition of Culture. This concept refers to th Chicas “like the sacking of Rome by the Barbarians” (8). 
dindldtedons ot amatfors Inthe United States, students who eng Thus, in most universities in the late 60's, there were student revolutions against the 
tural ties. However, a culture is vital, becaug status quo- African Americans were featured as victims of the existing system. Thus, at the 
and there follows a tendency for minds to } University of Pennsylvania, an elite Ivy League school, in which from 1953-1972 Twas a 
preoccupied with only lower motives. : professor, white revolutionaries demanded extraordinary measures should be taken to 
reverse the Jot of black people. They should be let into the universities without passing a 
qualifying entrance examination and given a chance to become as educated as the whites 
AtPennsylvania, the Provost gathered the entire Faculty to hear these claims and hinted that 
itmight be necessary for the university to tax professor’s salaries to fulfill the revolutionaries 
“non-negotiable” demands. 

However much there might have been a touch of idealism in these demands, mixed 
with the hostility and feeling of disappointment among the white students for what they saw 
in the future, the effect on the university by partially complying with the revolutionaries’ 
demands was disastrous. The African Americans let in to the universities were less educated 
than those students who had reached them from high school by climbing over various 
academic barriers and there was no question of their being able to take part in science 
courses. They were therefore led into the humanities and the departments of philosophy 
because at any rate some kind of communication with them could perhaps occur. 

The result was that such departments were effectively gutted and two very 
undesirable results remain over (8).* 

The first is grade inflation. There had to be something done to keep the new 
cntrants in the universities. If grades had been given according to the standards prevailing 
before the Student Revolution, the new entrants would have mostly failed and therefore, in 

order'to keep some of them, the grade of F was changed to a just acceptable C, etc. 
i The second was cultural relativism. This was a movement started in the 60's and 
which resulted in greatly weakening the “wasp” culture which had led America until W WIL 
According to Cultural Relativism, there is no particular virtue in any one culture. A 


50 years it is necessary 
beliefs, customs, arts, an 
the university tend to have only weak cu 
without it, there is nothing to defend, 


2.6.2 Music ; 
Music is an important part of culture. If one knows the type of music that a persy 
likes, it is possible to tell much about him or her. } 
Thus, the uncultured man dances to the sound of crude and wild musi 
he early 60's in the West, rock music hy 


Civilization tames the passions. However, from t 


been the main musical meal for young people. 
Who are the heroes of such music? They have household names. Do such peop 


make good role models for young people? Yet, they are made multi-millionaires by th 
young people who pay to hear them, thus contributing to the disorientation of the cultureg) 


the Society which bore them. ] 


2.6.3 Relationships 
The principal relationship which has developed as a result of the scientific culture 


in the universities after W WII,.is each person with the individual herself. “Get in touch Wi } 
your feelings” is typical advice in this period, particularly after c. 1965. Asa result, thet 
or feeling. When one asked an individual in the later 60's whatthe 
- something in monetary terms. Mosthadi 


is little national spirit 
held important, one heard a hesitant answer, 
aim of retiring early. None with whom I have discussed personal aims (mainly senio 
the university) have mentioned an aim which was above personal self-interest. 

. Are such ideals an expected accompaniment of democracy? Plato thought iy 
” He thought that it would make life free and sweet, but 


democracy was “mob rule 


disordered and aimless” (8). 
The sexual liberation of the sixties changed students. As L was able to wililé 


from WWII to the mid-60's, students were more intellectually curious, wanted to kno) 
learn. From some time in the later 60's, they began to resemble much more people “alte 
party”. They appeared less interested, less alive, asked less questions, and clearly 
Enchanted World of sparkling new things, to attract them onwards in their careers: 
they were more likely to see a metallic gray world into which they unenthusia 


es ee poneat European, or Hispanic cultures was value-dependent and 
Ecing) fe ehind values Have no content supported by scientific principles. 
ets aan ere should Gene virtue in auybedys “pretending” ‘that he has superior 
a life. (For there is no way to distinguish the value of, e.g., a student of law 

» Say, Statistics.) 


de: i ‘ 

was terminated with finality when an army group announced through its 

ine fats i hear Kent State University should be cleared of students. After 3 warnings 

Square. in : e ae opened fire upon the students, killing some in a kind of American 

copter whict, ics 5 event in San Francisco, a park was cleared of revolutionaries by an 

Onin the Us = He the occupants with noxious gas. These examples of the Limits of Free 
seldom mentioned in discussion of, e.g., Chinese “Suppression of radicals.” 


———— 
} Tt may be difficult to believe in the presentw Millennium, but until WWII, the consider! 
income to be obtained in a given profession was not the primary factor in choice 
consideration used to be whether one liked the proposed activity and could do well at it. 
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the end is now in sight. Spengler’s P ; 
F wate be possible to make a change in paradigm while the influenti 
materialism Is the chief determiner of what is thought? Will it be te ee Went act tet 
to powers the challenge to God in the attempt to master the pate. ne to give up the will 
attempt to share the Earth with the different cultures which live “es oe apeeergeo 
aims are opposed by the global market economy which has spread ie ee However, such 
is may well be that we have to face the end of our Civilization in r aati 
likely to result from the mounting population and its fight for the aoe —— 
s ces. 


d particularly that of “sin? 


Correspondingly, the concept of right and wrong, an 
r of lifestyle, what one like 


dissolved (8). Everything is all right (if legal). It is all a matte: 
to do. If one believed that it is undesirable to dress poorly, and one wants money, then on 


is morally justified in helping the rich share their wealth, even if itis against their will. Th) 
may be your lifestyle, this is what you want to do and should therefore do, being careful, 
escape the clutches of the antiquated and immoral justice system. Or, perhaps you hay, 
realized that contracts and agreements are merely legal instruments to keep you down ay 
prevent your enjoying the fruits of the Society, then it would be acceptable to use violeng 
to break the shackle with which the Establishment had tried to tie you. 


These trends, treated as merely “interesting” by social scientists, are cultug 
he Western world face the future in a weakened sty 2,7 HUMAN DOMINATION OF THE EARTH’S ECOSY 
STEM 


destroying. So the countries of U 
because of the wounds made on the university body in the 1960's. 27.1 The Ecosystem 
As the human population has 
grown, and the power of technology has 
the scope eps of the resulting effects on the Earth have increased ts eae 
term human ominated ecosystem applied to occasional patches of the E ; ; “i re 
| applies to the majority of the Earth’s surface. aiaiiiaidiiaale 
Figure 2.3 delineates the method i 
s by which the human activity i i 
ae i ty interacts 
oa _— oe in it, many of which are substantial. Every ecosystem i es | 
by the inc eas atmospheric content of CO,. Estimates of the fraction of land d é at 
human activity fall between 39 and 50 percent (See Fig. 2.4) ao 
Overall, land transformation re maar 
presents the primary drivin ichi i 
: : g force wh 
aloss of the biological diversity. Land transformation causes some 20% f a - seagate 
anthropogenic CO, emissions (13). epernernars 
The oceans are being affected b 
y human activity beca is i 
a pant the coast (60% within 100 km). Oceans a po ne iat 
umans nee ); but in some areas, e.g., i eee 
h ree , ¢.g., in the temperate regions Sonti 
2 gions of the continental 
- it i — (15). Some fishing has had to be closed down because ino 
a 4 wi ing to Vitousek et al. (13), about 22% of recognized marine fishes hz : 
—-Retually . y been depleted and 44% were near depletion by 1997 ee 
a in coastal areas suggest that human activity has affected the base 
chain. Such blossoms cause extensive fish death due to the toxins which 


2.6.5 The Way Back from the Enlightenment 


Nietzsche (9) and Heidegger (10) both thought 
Inspiration and Revelation and not from rational thought. 
revolution in Western thinking based upon rationalism and s 
Disaster. In Gray’s view, it has given rise to the modern wor 
on its way to self destruction caused directly by resource exhaustion (but indirectly becayy 
the Western public sees nothing against hedonism and that involves using up all Fi 
resources for one’s own pleasure now). The question is whether anything can be done abe 


it, now that the negative consequences have been realized? 
Gray sees, is in the East, in Japan, Malaysia, and perti 


The positive vista which 
in China. There, the pre-Enlightenment concepts exist, they were never extinguishe 
country is more modern than Japan, but most Japanese are basically 
clear values. Japan is by no means only a materialistic society. 
The Enlightenment interrupted the earlier relationship of people with the 
cult of measurement. It destroyed traditions which had b 
ed spiritual consciousness for the majority of the peo) 


hed out the Greek philosophy which had come downl 


that New Knowledge came fro 

John Gray (11) thinks of 
cience as having led to Cultuy 
Jd, a civilization without value 


Bacon introduced a 
existence for millennia. It reduc 
the West (11). It diluted and pus 
through Islam and Aquinas (12). 

The quintessence of the 


s view is the attempt to gil auce. 
pposition against aml 
nlightenment afters 
at the conceP 


Enlightenment in Gray’ 
ustification for morality, but this simply pits one presu 
What could be done to attempt to recover from the E 
hundred years of going in the wrong direction? The first thing is th 
science is the supreme form of knowledge must be replaced by broader CO! 
allow weight being given lo extra-scientific concepts. Nietzsche said that scien 
eems to have been what has tended to happ 
based. The nihilism in values arising from 
om and to Gray, has been the origin of Cala 
ploitation of the Barth #08 


rational j 


destroy morals, and this s 
system has become largely science 
according to Nietzsche, to Allan Blo 
the West. Ithas meant that the Enlightenment led to an ex 


$ My daughter teaches 9 year olds in San Francisco. She tells me that teaching the™ “rights 


is not advisable. For who are you to judge? 
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A conceptual model illustration of humanity's 
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 Fig.2.4. Change in Various Land Degrading Activities between 1900 and 1992. Reprinted with 
permission from a Sctence (print version) article by T. M. Vitousek, H. A. Mooney, J. 
Lubchenco and J. M. Mellilo, Science, 277 (1997) 494. Copyright 1997. 


Land Biotic additions 
transformation and losses 
ge a Invasion 
pase ine | Theincrease in this century of atmospheric CO, represents the best authenticitated indication 
Intensification , Global Fishing of the alteration of the eco system. Thus, between 1957 and 2000, the increase of CO, has 
biogeochemistry been from 315 to 372 ppm. It is possible to estimate the concentration of CO, in the 
ectah atmosphere at much Parlier times by analyzing the CO, concentration in air bubbles in ice 
Water found at Bariouls depths in Antarctica and Greenland. Such examinations show that the 
Synthetic sreccicalé atmospheric concentration of CO, was stable at 280 ppm. The beginning of the increase was 
Other elements visible before 1900, it is exponential now (16, 17) (Fig. 2.5). 


It is possible to distinguish the CO, increase which has been due to the activity of 
the inhabitants of the Earth by comparing 4c and “C analyses. Thus, atmospheric CO, 
with its affects on world temperatures will continue to rise exponentially until the power 

4 soilrce in transportation is changed so that it no longer adds CO, to the atmosphere. Other 

sof CO,- much manufacturing, and production of electricity by burning fossil fuels - 

willhave to be replaced by sources (nuclear, solar) which do not involve by-product CO, 

tion. The widespread introduction of fuel cells, which at last seems to be happening 

), Will reduce CO, emissions because of the greater efficiency in energy conversion 

ted with those of heat engines. However, the undesirable injection of CO, into the 

here will cease only when the hydrogen needed for fuel cells no longer comes from 
‘Which contain carbon (i.e., hydrogen from water). : 

AS far as fresh water is concerned, humans use more than half of the run off and 

0% of this goes to agriculture (13). Large rivers such as the Colorado, the Nile and 


es, Hee ths 
c. ate now used largely for irrigation so that less than half of their river water 
Sea. 


Loss of 
biological diversity 
Extinction of species 
and populations 
Loss of ecosystems 


Climate change 
Enhanced greenhouse 
Aerosois 
Land cover 
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Fig. 2.3. Methods by Which Human Activity Interacts with the Earth. Reprinted with P4 
from a Science (print version) article by T. M. Vitousek, H. A. Mooney, J. 


J. M. Mellilo, Science, 277 (1997) 494. Copyright 1997. 
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underlies several US states, is being used up at a rate which alarms farmers who d 
The Carborr Dioxide Spike upon it. pees 
sconin tha Almoephere (Parts Per eauiaateianie As far as the global cycle of nitrogen is concerned, human activity using fertili 

and fossil fuel production (NO) has interfered with the cycle. Thus, the ontid ee ee 
powerful greenhouse gases. ; ar ae 
Synthetic organic compounds are being produced at the rate of around 1000 new 

compounds per year and many of these are toxic even in concentrations of | part per billio 
polychlorinated biphenyls (earlier used as plasticisers and in paints) have docs tanatl i 
North America since 1976 (19). They are still detectable in many organisms and will 
circulate for many decades to come. We do not yet know what the effect of such substances 
there are many) upon our health, particularly our mental health, is. However, itis known 
that a linear decline in the sperm count of males (a halving between 1920 ‘aia 2000) is 
) occurring (20). Correspondingly, the DDT molecule is now present in the brains of nto 


Concentration of CO2 


380 
6 Attempts to seriously stem emissions are 
sabotaged by the Global Climate are 
Coalition. Loopholes in the Kyoto climate 
treaty allow most industries to continue 


370 
increasing emissions more or less at will. 


360 
5 Despite warnings about global warming, world 


coal use reaches new record highs four 

consecutive years in the late 1990s. World 
Bank, while professing deep concern about 
global environment, finances 20 major new 
coal-fired power plants between 1990 and 


1997. 
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mammals. 


340 
Climate scientists issue first IPCC ‘A typical 5 1 f the d 
report warning of urgent need to example of the dilemma me i : 
reduce emissions. onceia hat iin , t at the interface of what is absolutely 
330 necessary ts impossible is met in the case of the stability of the oil platforms in 
In the 1950s, most people consider air conditioning the North Sea. ere, the economics were calculat ; +. lifeti 
3 In ine 1 ahade trees, ans, slow pacing, and ee ated on the basis that their lifetime would 
ee Seen stogical acclimatization help make eat be- 25 years. r, sea water corrodes the stanchions on which the platforms rest and 
tolerable); by 1990s, a majority of Americans j ior of the pipes w i j i . 
tolerable): by Mditigning @ necessity’—and use of the intent pip hich bring oil from under the sea bed to the surface, - for this oil 
fossil fuels to produce power for it soars. ig mixed with sea water. The 25 year lifetime (hence eventually the cost of producing oil 
Ass from under the North Sea and Gulf of Mexico) depends upon the use of organic corrosion 
The first cars appear; their numbers pass 500 inhibitors injected into the upcoming oil-sea mi . : 
Te e908, each car producing iar ‘otal “ P £ ‘6 may low down in the system. When the mixture 
tons of CQz per year. reaches the platforms, the sea water (containing much of the corrosion inhibitor) is then cast 
300 back into the sea. 
The Industrial Revolution begins. The prime source The corrosion inhibitors which are succes . 
The Indus shifts from food and firewood used Boos tive a ; sfully used to control corrosion and allow 
290 only as it is grown, to fossil fuels using 100 year life are complex organic compounds, typically imidazalene, a 5 membered 
turies of plant growth each year. ete oe 
centuries of plant gr ye! .. Such compounits (most of the known inhibitors) are toxic to the inhabitants of 
ses sea. Although quickly diluted, they build up in the bodies of fish and cause extensive 
n.. to marine life. Such damage has been found unacceptable by the governments of 
A a, bordering the North Sea. If no substitute inhibitors, - non-toxic, - can be 
270 ; oar the banstiag of the use of the present inhibitors would radically reduce the life 
500 1600 1700 1800 1900 2000 2050 the platforms with consequences for the cost of the oil extracted there.’ 


4000 1100 1200 1300 1400 1 
* to what can be done in all these changes, - if they are not halted, they will 
ly make man’s presence on the Earth difficult to maintain, It is easy to propose 


3 ‘ ; 
ms but whether they can be put into practice depends upon politics and economics.” 


Fig. 2.5. The CO, Spike. Reprinted with permission from God's Last Offer, by Ed Ayres, publish 
in 1999. April 1, 1999 by Four Walls Eight Windows. 

a ' See in work for a consortium of oil companies at Texas A&M University in 
Their use eke afeee to derive some organic structures which are inhibiting but non- 
Be versas th nhibitor manufacturers depends on the pressure exerted by European 

s the enhanced cost of their production compared with that of the toxic inhibitors. 


en affected by dams which ti 
lean energy.” 

Saudi Arabia obtain 
tala aquife 


The biotic inhabitants of the ecosystem have be' 
been increasingly built because they apparently prodiice c 


Aquifer water is rapidly being used up. Asan example, 
Nearer to home, the Oga 


75% of its water from these sources (18). 


———————————— 10. such . 

; as that pictured above fi ion inhibi 

oh aa . ; ; “dit nL : e for corrosion inhibitors, the usual course of event: is tl 

6 The “apparently” arises from an accounting of the environmental effects of the dam build ( : aes the environment are threatened, then, protestations are made ott i 
the later effects on the fish which previously used the rivers concerned. Thus, the dams >’ effect of the changes upon economics and the negative public reactions ee L 
Danube River has altered the silica chemistry of the Black Sea (18). Some cases, the proposed government ban is then raised. ‘ = 
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The essence o Oveloc 
a proposition th shou € an error 
f Lovelock’s article is the opos at there should b ffort 
oward er capsulating in simple terms the scientific kr owledge pos sessed at this time; and 


being hurled against the planet's surface. The next point is dealing with the CO, evolutig, preservine it “on durable paper with long lasting ink.” The record 
caused by producing energy from fossil fuels. The third would be to increase th, places ant under protection which will be likely to a aie <i 
productivity of the farmed land to increase food production. Itis, of course, important 4 forthcoming period of upheaval and chaos would be likely to bein Cone eer 
(about one quarter of all bird species have already been destroyed by Until, say the late 1970's, such a suggestion Saale 
Thus, we have to protect wild species which are being gross) preposterous by any scientific publication and unthinkable in auth os He ns eer 
affected by our own domination of the Earth (G. C. Daily, Ed. Nature’s Services Islang journals. In 1998, the editors of Science thought it worth airin on es 
Washington, DC, 1997), for in some cases (e.g., the bees) our food chain depends upon they The more common view at the Millennium was that the trend 
coutrited acuity Cees global economy increased environmental i oes arcane ed 
and robotization) will continue.'* However, thi ini ar 
ECHNOLOGICAL CIVILIZATIONS DURING THE who already in WWI wrote a RHEL Beeb hn nae esas ae 
According to Spengler, civilizations have a life time of a few thousand nie i a West : 
goes through clearly defined stages. At first, there is a great religious eae me a 
civilization and introduces a period of intense religious fervor. The civilization sarah 
spreads with increases of knowledge until it comes to the stage of great cities herent a 
atime of a few hundred years, - collapse occurs. sealed 
Toynbee, the eminent British historian, has developed and expanded S ler’ 
thesis (25). He has applied the hypothesis to seven civilizations of ie ast Due a) 
civilization and our paradigm that science is our exclusive source of paw g h inte 
us the most powerful civilization in history, but it appears to be an unlikely or : iy made 
we shall avoid Ane fate which has come to all the other civilizations he lana 
- all earlier civilizations failed when their growth exceeded the resources available 
Thus, the present way of thinking in the West is to see a poor future for the 1 
a the world who live outside the high technology areas of the EES 
3 : 
a. * ee world, however, are thought to be able to survive, - that is, the 
” — TEP Sanus of tne: Spengler and Toynbee concepts is due to Joseph 
‘ ). He notes that our international banking system shores up speculators even if 
ee dollars of public money (26). Is the NAFTA agreement a positive 
— ie mae ae Sones Uf has destroyed tens of thousands of jobs in the 
-... oo exico into social and economic chaos. Is it reasonable to spend 
Beit the eee on weapon research, when there is no enemy 
“ae ree y Environmental Decay? 
et, es ne an area and econpraie resources. There is little room on Earth 
Bers iarpe Sate se i: the only conceivable place which we could 
Re stiin, : roe hats ae rae there is still in the further future, and even 
tere. thes es uld sti take at least a century to provide this planet 
: : ng pressures which assault the Earth at this time, are the 


The first and the most important aim would be to reverse the direction of growth of the sti 
growing human population (5.9B at 20000), for its size is the basic origin of the stresses Noy 


maintain the species 
human activity) (22). 


2.8 PRESSURES UPON T 
THIRD MILLENNIUM (23) 
Since the Enlightenment among intellectuals in the 18 century, and for the publiy 


after the introduction of industry in England in the 19" century, there has been a growing 
confidence in Reason and Science. It is fair to Say that a plot of the Confidence in ty 
Present Paradigm against time would be ever rising for the last 150 years. This 
particularly true within the well protected Castles of Science, particularly in North Amerigg 
confidence in the present paradigm remains strong today.” 

The two most important publications which represent the core of opinion amon 
the scientific Establishment”? are the British publication Nature and the Ameritas 
of significance (23), that on May 8, 1998, Sciena 
published a paper by James Lovelock (24), a British scientist, associated particularly wil 
the heretical hypothesis that life on Earth (biota in general), have an influence on th 
constitution of the atmosphere of the planet, on what grows on the land, and the 
characteristics of the surface water. The actions of the biota are seen as being coordinal 
in such a sense that they eppose stresses made upon the Earth's environment and thi 


stabilize it 


publication Science. It is, therefore, 


———— ae 
° I held a professorship in the University of Pennsylvania from 1953 to 1972 and in that yeara a 
to an Australian university, on account of the deteriorating position caused by the “student revo 
in American universities. In the first weeks at the new institution, | overhead a student sayit 
appeared to me to be a shocking and unexpected thing. ‘What she said was: “If Science is all 
....” Nothing in the previous 20 years of an intense research life in the United States had pre 
for such a statement. By 2000, it would have caused no surprise, except within the universily 


departments themselves. 


professors 
which 
which 184 


'0 They represent the scientific academies of the leading countries, together with 
en refer to “good science” by 


universities and research institutes. Such persons oft 
the body of scientific opinion among members of the Establishment at the time 
assumed to be the final “truth.” 


«his is the hypothesis called Gaia, the latter being the goddess of the Barth (24). The an by shadowy forces in the Middle East upon the USA on S 
last 10,000 years, the Barth’s temperature has remained essentially constan| i 2a ‘3 of its groove. Because the Muslim populations in the Me en a oe 
has changed by about 10%. © attack as the opening salvo of the first resource wars sic Cr asa 
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1. The growth of the population, already exceeding the capacity to provid, Th ‘ ‘ . 
: e Ex 
needed food in Africay’with poor prospects of being able to provide th, Hneton Spike 


Number of Species Eliminated, Worldwide, Per Year 


Southeast Asian population with food surfacing during the next 50 year 25,000 
- ¢ . . 4 ? - 
2. The salinization of fresh water sources due to their repeated use j, 7 Biologists surveyed by the Museum of Natural 
irrigation History in New York say we have entered the 
& ans : roe es fastest mass extinction in Earth's history—even 
i Acid rain and its effect upon the stability of buildings. faster than when the dinosaurs died, 
4. The decline in the ozone layer, and the consequent threat of the ExpOsup 6 Global warming drives temperature to highest 
of increasing fractions of the population to uv radiation with resultant skjy worldwide average in human history; many species 
eancer are now unable to migrate fast enough to higher 
; a 20,000 latitudes or altitudes and begin to die off. 
3: The greenhouse effect and rising world temperatures. 
6. The increasing resistance of bacteria and insects to antibiotics ang) 
5 Over 100,000 slash-and-burn fires are set each year 


in the Amazon, Indonesia, Malaysia, and Mexico; 
world's tropical forests decline by an area equal to on: 
football field per second. Every hour, three more 
species are eliminated. 


insecticides, respectively. 
Ts Deforestation, - increasing the greenhouse effect. 
8. Soil erosion, and a decrease in the fertility of land. 
9 
1 


The decline of the fisheries and hence of a major food source. 


e fertilization and thus ¢ 
he 4 Human development and domination grow ever more rapidly 


accelerating habitat destruction, breaking down natural 
barriers between ecosystems, and opening the way to 
bioinvasions. 


0. Extinction of many species needed for th 


propagation of crops." (Fig. 2.6) 
All of these assaults upon the Earth arise from man's attempt to use science 


master the planet (23). 
It might well be possible to m 


However, the assault of all these together 
from unconventional military forces (27). 


Green Revolution imposes widespread monoculture, 
killing off crop diversity in agriculture and destroying 
many of the wild pollinators and soil microbes 
essential to healthy ecosystems. 


aster one of these difficulties or two or threg, 
makes a prospect more daunting than any threaj 


2.9 DEVASTATION IS WORLD-WIDE 
Mark Hertsgaard has made a remarkable report in his book Odyssey which isan 


unvarnished literal description of how the world is outside the prosperous West (28). He 
describes the Dinka tribe in Africa and the standard in which they live: a hundred days ahead 
is all they can think of and their main concern is whether they can get enough food to keep 
them alive (29). They travel by foot. Water comes from stagnant pools. A stench pervades 
much of the territory and comes from holes made in the ground which they use as latrines. 

Hertsgaard has recently visited Bangkok, Thailand, which he describes as a “largely 
- similar in nature to Nairobi, in Africa.” There is viscous gunk everywhere 
s catch in one’s throat and give a headache within a few minutes. 


2 Nilllons of birds, seals, and porpoises are slaughtered by 
European hunters during the Age of Exploration; hundreds of 
species are extinguished. 


4 About half of the original forest cover of the 
Earth—habitat for millions of species—is 
destroyed after the Agricultural Revolution starts 
shanty town, serious clearing of forests for crops. 


and foul chemical odor: 


5000 4000 3000 2000 1000 0 1000 2000 2050 
BC BC/AD 


fig.2.6, The Extinction of Species. Reprinted with permission from God’s Last Offer, by Ed Ayers, 
publishedApril 1, 1999 by Four Walls Eight Windows. 


a People in Bangkok are devoted to the search for riches, but with it comes the 
ion which causes the odors and gives the headache. In parts of Russia it is rather 


‘ 


—— 
'3 We do not yet understand what causes the disappearance of certain species, thus we have iva 
een the demise of frogs. Bees pollinate about 30% of our floral growth and shou! 2 


ource which has provided this service for billions of yea’s- 
d.amongP 


decade si 
disappear, then we will lose ares 
of the decay of so many species at this time, the disappearance of bees should be liste 


world-terminating disasters. 
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It is in China that one finds the worst situation (30). Nine out of ten of the Mog. 
polluted towns in the world are in China. This is because the only energy source which th. 
Chinese use is coal. In winter the alternatives are to keep the body warm and suffer th 
threat of cancer from inhaling the fumes of coal briquettes, or to freeze. Coal has indey 
brought China into the industrial era, but it has made Beijing and Shenyang two of the Mog 
polluted cities on Earth (28). Correspondingly, China is the greatest producer of th 
fluorhydrocarbons which destroy the ozone layer (30). This country brings together th 
largest concentration of population and the greatest degree of poverty. while at the samy 
time, it tries to emulate capitalistic growth by burning coal. 

In China there are few stop signs for traffic, few traffic lights, and no conceptg 
the right of way- The town Guang Zhou is thick with litter, plastic bags, cartons, discarde 
strips of synthetic fiber. The average living space is 7.9 sq meters per person, the moy 
compressed in the world (28). 

There is a truly extraordinary difference between the various peoples of the Ean. 


In an industrially developed country the average resident consumes three times as mug 
fresh water, 10 times as much energy, and 90 times as much aluminum as someone ing 
developing country. The United States alone contains 5% of the world’s population ang 
accounts for 22% of fossil fuel consumption, 24% of carbon dioxide emissions, and 33% nf 
paper and plastic use. A baby born in the US creates 13 times as much pollution as a baby 
born in Brazil (28). j 

What is the possibility of sustainable development? It is certainly not by having: 
great world meetings as the Earth Summit Meeting in Brazil in 1993, for virtually noth ne 
has been done to implement the resolutions made there. Indeed, it is clear that it will 
difficult to make environmental progress while the ruling economic aim is growth, W 
which goes a decrease in environmental quality, an extreme case of which is that desc! 
in China. The environmental situation, on the other hand, implies the need for an immedi 
limit to growth. : 

There are at present no laws which are specifically aimed at the grow 1d 
environmental quality (3 1). The US government does not put its subsidies in the direcli 
for environmental protection. For example, an environmental tax upon the use of 
producing carbon to make energy would be a win win situation because the enviro 
would begin to be protected from the greenhouse effect and there would be a consid 
increase in job possibilities and industrial development arising from the needs 0) 
technology. Germany has begun this direction making each factory legally responsi 


disposal of its wastes." 
aaa 


\4 Thus, Hertsgaard describes his experiences in Chong Qing (28). “After walking another 
we encountered a second stream of (pollutant), this one a mere foot wide, but clothed with O 
clusters, of dried, orange foam the size of pineapples. Up ahead was a third small creek. 197 
identified it as household sewage (workers on China state owned factories generally live 
nearby), but its most extraordinary feature was its color, - as black as used motor oil, NO 
from the creek, a grizzled peasant in a dark blue mao jacket and trousers (an outfit still wom 
by the poor) was bending over tiny vegetable plants to pick some greens for his 
Yet all of this was dwarfed by what lay ahead. Tt was the vapor we saw first ~ E 


it hung low in the air, like tear gas. Stepping closer, we heard the sound of rushing via 
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Finally, it appears we must : : ; 
However. it is not entirely hopeless for siete siecan. Pecan oo ourselves. 
assumed in the 1980's that Russian Communism was about to be cb eng — 
Apartheid government in South Africa would be replaced peacefully and oie per 
troubles in Northern Ireland would be largely resolved by 2001? These sas the long-term 
reversal of trends could, just possibly, change the growing environment : en unexpected 
are SO tragically doing to the Earth upon which we depend (29 32) al damage which we 


4,10 ISA DEGREE OF SOCIAL COLLAPSE OCCURRING? 
There is no doubt that the scientific culture which now ene 
world is copesiaion with a large number of social ills. Some of these are eae ‘a " 
following figures from the work of Fukuyama and concern increase in crime i sek 
teen age pregnancy (33). sani 
The opinion among sociologists is that family Vv a ily s i 
gocial outcomes. Societal rejection, which had ae serena arenes ae. 
has become reduced or is entirely in abeyance. Thus, the popular “Murph eu apie 
ina television series of 1998 was portrayed approvingly showing seni re aa oui 
some partner In whose face she says she had no interest.(Figure 7) sie eal 


Births to Single Mothers, 1950-1996 


“A 
enol 
meme = United Kingdom ——s 


Fig. 2.7. Reprinted with 
permission from God’s Last Offer, by 
Ed Ayers, publishedApril 1, 1999 by 
Four Walls Eight Windows. 
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Sin soci i isi 

: ial quality can be regarded as arising from a decrease in “social capital”, i.e 

© in the community who uphold social standards which lead to a smoothly wana. 
? 


emere 
ee could we see the source of the commotion. A vast, roaring 
lof boiling milk an s a splashing down the hillside from the rear of the factory, like a 
Sie firs, me ae t e scent of chlorine was unmistakable, but this waterfall was much 
oe a setae ia sear discharge had left the rocks coated with a creamy white 
Ways; below, it ah unas ae on white effect. Above us, the water fall had bent the 
"and the factory was St aay es ae into the unfortunate Jialing (river). 
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effective, community. Fukuyama thinks that the decrease of social capital which has bee, 
occurring in the United States since the beginning of the 60's, may only change direction 


a revival in religious practice occurs (33).(Figure 2.8.) 


Divorce Versus Female Labor Force Participation, 1994 


United States @ 
Fig.2.8. Divorce versus Female Laby 


Force Participation, 1994(33). Repriniy, 
with permission of The Free Press, , 
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Disruption: Human Nature and th 
Reconstitution of Social Order by Frangy 
Fukuyama, 
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he practices of an earlier age, tolerance has becomes 


cardinal virtue. This is a characteristic of the type of society entitled “liberal democracy, 
Such a type of society, in which people follow their own interests, independently of the 
constraints of a cultural network, may be successful in the United States, but it is less 
e.g., in South America, where the countries in this subcontinent have experienced moet 
political instability. The United States was settled primarily from British culture, which f 
the time of the early settlers and indeed until the end of the 19" Century, was strongly) 
Protestant (34). Latin America, however, was settled largely from Spain and Port 
where the culture was largely influenced by the less strict and censorious Ro 


Catholicism tradition. 


Thus, in contradiction to t! 


A good illustration of the importance of social capital, and the resulting soci 
thern and southern Italy. 


can be given by citing the difference between nor 
rust. Thus, in northern Italy, trust extends beyond the family and tt 
makes the community fun 


there is a very 
esult in death 


quality, 
largely a matter of t 
telling, the meeting of obligations, and reciprocity, 
South, and above all, in the Mafia society, 
y members, the breaking of which may 1 
h societies does not extend “outside the fam 


However, in the extreme 
bond to silence among famil 
miscreant. The radius of trust in suc 
thus, it is difficult to make the community function. 

One quantitative measurement of social capital which can be 
of groups which are formed. Thus, as pointed out by Fukuyama (33), sports club’ 
societies, political groups, etc., are all illustrative of a trend tow ards social intercow 
extends outside the family.. An important origin of this trust in North America 
from the Puritans who stressed honesty among all members of the community, ® 
within their own religious group, but among all human beings. 

Decline of trust in the United States can be measured by the numbers 

ions which has declined from 12 million in 1962 to 5 million " 


made, are them’ mi 


teacher associat 
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Correspondingly, si i 
y, Since the revelation that the Vi i 
Scag ; AGE ietnam conflict was co 
purpos nh So US, the trust in public institutions in the United States has fae as 
. 7 A 
extent Bmany aatieticans regard members of congress as being in offi <a 
interest exceeding the interests of the electors who put them there rey 
Thed i i ich i 
Pg ee ge quality which is being seen may be augmented by the d 
0 . KA oes: Thus, it is known in sociological studies (35) that ats 
commu y if s, a peaceful existence occurs among the members until the space avail st. 
each preie ut to a critical minimum whereupon violence haa eit as 
nother force towards a decline in soci i 
social quality from the 60's may b 
; ! eco 
with the fact that the two job family has become the norm whereas before i ev cg 
was the ewan Clearly, this has a great effect upon the young children because the ic : 
fail to 0 tain the ‘valtos from mother at an age where Mother's designati of i tenet 
wrong, iS unquestioningly accepted. rome 
These individual elements of the soci 
causes of Social disruption may be 
s arto 
a0, piition the other hand, there have been, from the earliest times in ie ani eas 
critics of its si One of the greatest of these was the Irish philosopher. Edmund 
Burke, who me that an increasing degree of anarchy would be a Seaman of th 
replacement o traditionalvalues which had held before the Enlightenment, with th i ' 
ones which were its consequence. pesieacancuia 
Correspondingly, aches been pointed out (11) that capitalism, which has dominated 
most pewestern countries since the collapse of Communism, places self interest ahead of 
obligations to the Compmmity and destroys bonds built up among communities avin 
nothing but self interest. Social capital is thereby spent, but is not replenished. Thus mae 
Aa : + 5 : - 
oY "eek or feel excited by the portrayal of sex and violence on the pane 
‘V, its portrayal will increase the audience and conse i 
5 tly be increasingly fi 
advertisers. However, the children a ease i 
: see that heroes are th 
| RE ER re those who make money by whatever 
4 "4 sees hana, if one looks back in history, of only a few hundred years, one 
a cts cere According to Sue (36), homicide rates in London were three 
e century than the 17" and three ti i i 
pet ree times higher in the 17" 
19". Again, the homicide rates in th fa ae 
Fs Fi e 19" century are twi i i 
mc ; ice as high as those in th 
F... “paebianane according to Hofstader (37), in the late 1700's only 10% sf 
a eee and if one were over the age of 15 one’s consumption of alcohol 
g : 
pola person in the 20" century. In the early part of the 19" century 
-. ae ers to go to a tavern on the way home from work and stay there ‘intl 
: and went h i i 
BT vice. thers a hae Correspondingly, in terms of pregnancies, among 
ei: , a alse ave been some degree of cycling for in thé 1700's 10% were 
: y 0, it was 30%. The introduction of the f 
: ae actory system had an 
ns ory employment did not become widespread until the 19" 


to 


MINg to the descripti j 
Ble stent: ption given by Fukuyama, as recen i i iti 
clap Alaa alone. They lived surrounded by ae Pee Siepartiee : d ae 
es asia ve an of their existence and infrequently repaired. Men, snd poe eee 
Mera largely he ting spit was everywhere. However, these habits changed in thi 
of an increase of the quality of social values. For the Victorians kept a 


il 


called double speak. For ex 
cutting down wid eviniins alee ne Weyeshouse Corporation, is largely conce i 
growing.” Another technique acai pat a slogan it put out is “where aoa with 
when it s9 to reality perfectly clea - used to confuse is calling a subject cont ade 
jocument sigh $AESSieG that r (38). For example, 2,500 scientists have seaceep 
covering the environm . ene e Wpettun pace gl 
3 the present interest ek However, if emissions were reduced thts he iat er ha 
government. So lobbyists ein of corporations, which may well neve ee 
environment. ployed to negate legislation which would help to ian a 


F DECLINE IN THE WEST 
of the fact that anything is wrong. This arises 
that it becomes more comfortable not 
t saw Captain Cook's ships in a voyage. 
e unable to believe that such large | 
ll canoes in which they ventured 
their canoes and actually 


2.11 SOCIOLOGICAL ATTITUDES TO THREATS O 


The first of such attitudes is a denial 


because the truth is threatening and unpleasant, so 
believe it. An example is the aboriginese who firs 
in which he discovered the Australian continent. They wer 
ships existed, - for the only vessels they knew were smal 


onto rivers and the sea near shore. Only when they went out in 
touched Captain Cook's ships, could they believe that the ships were real. 

Take for example, an obvious sign of danger, the CO, spike (38, 39, 40) (Fig. 5), 

In spite of the compelling nature of the relationship, the media presents the situation 

that the economy must be first, itcannot be disturbed, for this would cause a decline in prof 

and then in jobs.*. Such an attitude is analogous to that of the man who says that he has (g. Malthus (47) made a fundam 

drive to his appointment in a distant town so quickly that he cannot stop to fill his car with exhaustion. He pointed out that the atta tad concerning the food supply and its 

the necessary gasoline (42). people who worked to produce it, a iin of food was proportional to the number of 

ups are short sighted. One may er roughly proportional to the population 


Some of the attitudes arising from commercial gro However, each manand woman together created 
see which insists UPON One ip ated, on average, more than two new people and 
1 n 


look at the example of McDonald’s, a world-wide organizat hence the number of mouths would alwa 
the other species are allowed ys grow to exceed the number of food produci 
ing 


of potato (38). Because of the size of McDonald's demand, individuals. 
to decay. On the other hand, it is well known that pests can settle upon a given species and The desolate end result of Malthus’ Ae 
destroy it; then, from where else would potatoes be obtained? (43) +) the one hand, the sopulaienihasteeel us’ prediction has not yet been reached (48). On 
Correspondingly. consider the growth in consumption that has expanded with ti result of which is not yet known. But th en reduced by plagues and now by AIDS, the Gan 
Such an extraordinary increase in consumption, is likely to impose an unacceptable burd production is no longer proporsonal ro es change since Malthus’ day has been that food 
upon planetary resources. These things are well known to environmentalists but rema / and reap, but is greatly aided by the ae Py tee eames of people who work to plant, sow 
untaught at high school or university and are eschewed by the news media. However, the Malthus srentelont of machines on the farm. / 

A corresponding example of short term thinking is the purchase of 15,000 ac (othe exhaustion of space which may be n in a new form can now be seen (49). This refers 
prime farm land in Seoul, Korea, py the Ford Motor Company (45). It is clear that! ‘so: the number of plots on Earth mae fopthesro th obtoods mien tbe tonmtlakd 
foreign companies’ intentions here are not that of producing food. Correspondingly, ‘needs a certain area on the Earth in martes can produce food is limited, and each person 

consumption of the Amazon and Russian forests is being carried out entirely fo ‘number of people on the Earth is thus li mo his food is being produced. The maximum 

s of profit by commercial organizations whose view ahead is 2-4 years and who ' Preii ahie maximuri wep canbe by the area for food production (49). 
damage, - irreversible, - that they are carrying out on the oxygee tliscussion in the past, and the range ie ae aes a has been a subject of much 

{there has to be : sis 6-8 billion people (50). 
ning | garth can So ed ia to grow food, the number of anes Rett aur 
aistic. "(Figure 2.9) o be greater but the numbers then predicted ae 
The most sophisticated contributi 

the t 2 Se adie. ution to a quantitative esti : : 
a | Eee 8 of the West can grow was Pacisdiebac: ee 
ak cade and his colleagues broke new sre? in a in 
Gon of food) had sbi in which the possible growth of one factor with time (e on 
¢ favours Hk by Forester at MIT (52)) ee but what Meadows and his team did (follo ‘8. 
Batly 70's, was to calc H and utilizing the superior computer power which had sis 
ous if one is going to eee teal eAD ay teaeaen ae OnE EER Thue 
Se Of course, as with a the population, then there is less space for the ai 
computer calculations, the results depend upon what is 


ple who were forbidden to indulge in extramarital se and dis We computer, and here again Mead 
ows etal., necessaril 
= , y made some assumpti 
ptions 


3.142 WAS MALTHUS RIGHT? 


purpose 
no responsibility for the 
supply of the peoples of the Earth. 

Another daunting aspect © 


oncerns the difficulty of obtai 
reliable information. The attitude of the press has generally been one of optimism. 
in the Wall Street Journal, one can read that global warming is a myth (44)! It 

rends are seldom featured. There is 


immediate which is headlined. Long range t 
concern with sustainability, but only with the prospect of the immediate 
The propaganda minister for the Nazi government in Germany in 


Goebels , was probably the first practitioner of the propaganda technique 0 
Thus, Goebles promoted with great positivity extremely unlikely proposition 
to his country. This is similar to what was already predicted by Orwell in his novel 


f the sociological side c 


strong control on young Peo 


from drinking alcohol. 
y will mo bilities of marin 

C culture have not yet been figured into the numbers discussed. It migh 

. It might 


t Journal, is that the Econom: * 
Stow = ‘ 
certain materials on the sea. 


‘6 tp addition, the general attitude, e.g., in the Wall Stree 
ab attack (41). 


_ with neglect of the threat of Ar 
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The Population Spike 
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Millions of People (6,000 million = 


7,000 


7 Global population now increases aS 
much every 3 days as it did ina whole 
century for most of the thousand 


6,000 


planning taking away an essential tool of 


5,000 


“population momentum” builds. As the base gets 
larger, stabilization becomes more difficult. A low 
fertility rate with the large base population of the late 
twentieth century produces more increase than a 


4,000 


A Life expectancies increase in most 
countries, including countries where 
pirth rates remain high. 


3,000 


Thomas Malthus writes An Essay 09 
the Principle of Population, warning 
that population can expan 

geometrically, but food supply cannot. 


2,000 

2 with the Age of Exploration, more of the 
world is colonized: human dominance of 

the environment now covers the globe. 


| After about 90 millennia of hunting and gathering, 
the advent of farming and herding allows for 


e 
capacities of communities to support more people. 
Population growth begins to gain momentum, 
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Fig. 2.9 Reprinted with permission of The Free 
Publishing Group. from The Great Disruption: Human Nature and 


Order by Francis Fukuyama. 


to begin with. One was th 
(the increase in the 1990's has been 1.6%) and another was that the 


resource present on the Eart 


available in 1972. 
The Meadows work was regarded as revolutionary when it wa 


1972 and it drew a great deal of criticism, particularly, of course, from th 


which depends for its being upon the idea that growth can continue indefi 
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centuries we've been on Earth. eee 


6 The US. Congress withdraws American ea 
financial support for international family 


population stabilization. 
41987, 


i i w 
high rate did decades earlier, when the base was 4975 
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he Reconstitution of 


at the world population would grow no faster than 2% pry 


fh was not more than 10 times that which was kno 


| many arrows were flung at the M 
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_ | eiemadncens ea work and there were al i 
jater and ow minor ets been published tig were published 
; te a ictions resulted). ie 
a Gu inthe USA will dais becomes clear from the Meadows work i 
nthe assumptions made and a eres bee fe se depending 
poiished (55). However, itis i — detailed variations of the eo atone [ssa 
on Wer GE _ te i — to make reasonable assum i ee 
er Sig te pee ca calculations assume the onan sn ity 
a0 (Figs oe wee em allows remedial action to be mig ite ee 
: ate would be 
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Because of the criticism and negative reaction which this computer oriented prediction 
d this was by Masarovac and Pistel (56). The 


produced, another work was published an 
first impression on reading this second book was that the situation was a bit better, because 
lowing downward trend. However, this 


it did not show the maximum in growth and the fol 
something of a deception for the reason that the 


seems in retrospect to have been 

Masarovac and Pistel work did not show the maxima SO feared and hated by the growth 
advocates Was that they did not publish results for the latter part of the century. Thus, 
Masarovac and Pistel did not shake the basic conclusion from Meadows, but simply tended 


to decrease anxiety and criticis ;ginal book had caused. 
However, 4 truly different model was published by economists from Argentina 


and Brazil (the Barioche model) (57)- Thus, Meadows had shown that growth could not 
continue beyond the second half of the present century because of the exhaustion of 
resources, the growth of pollution (associated with the growth of population), and the rise 
in temperature caused by the use of oil to power machines. The Barioche model was no 
longer concentrated on growth but on the support and health of the population, the 
distribution of income and resources, ise to a better, - i.e., less revolutionary, - 
prediction, but did not have much effect upon views in the Western world because of the 
intense preoccupation there with the continuation of growth, which will lead, - as 
Meadows etal., showed, - toan end forced upon itessentially by exhaustion. 
It is important to stress that the conclusion to the calculations on growth is 
qualitatively quite definite. Itis that, if present trends continue, a maximum in GNP in the 
Western world will occur in this third millennium ime i 
arguable, put the freedom to change the result by altering assumptions, - ©-8-> 


the world population will slow down, ete.» ~ is limited in eff 

etc. In some ways; the Meadows calculations were no i 

which to grow food; and limited resources. [tis obvious that at some population value, and 
at the corresponding time, further growth will become unsustainable (and certainly 


undesirable). 

Is there the possibility of changing directi 
serious attempt is being made to limit the birth of children to one child per WO 
couple produces more than one child, then this child has reduce 
right to education, medical benefits, etc. Such draconian population contr 
works in the cities where the inspector's control is effective, but it is difficult to apply in 
rural areas, and that is where most Chinese a 


woman can sometimes be switched to a childless person. Further, it is 0 
government agents. i 


who have applied these controls checked by 
population of 800 


on in time? For example, in China a 
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man. [fa 
d rights, i.€-, she has no 


still live. Thus, anew child produced bya 
is only the Chinese 


million people, and Pakistan,' Malaysi 
which do not have pa alaysia and Thailand, ar ak 
para tae Suen eet and where the cer emarnune Southeast Asia 
of the world population a hee Weare concerned, the most ae mapuly 
carrying capacity of the Earth th present, if one assumes that 8 Cie ant is the growth 
and it is difficult to see that a 2 this population will be ata 2% ae the maximum 
supply. The situation will becom — Asia anything but grave diffi me RY ~ 2015 
aes, millions of peopl e similar to that in Africa now, where i iculties in the food 
ple are already living near a starvation — in the central African 
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ee pias ontent of the present chapter i 
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the visits t e advised future Energy Polic 
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es would be taken to reduce the world population, above 
on cannot support epee 


a countries in which the populati 


4, Effective measur 
orld wide (60). Th 
e amount of avai 
ailable crude oil, worldwide, has b 
, has been subj 
jected to estim 
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all in underdevelope 


itself. The difficulty is the increase in population w 
5. We should address publicly the now coming era of diminishing many experts since the 1930' 
employment opportunities and not ty kg meet it by keeping the tne Geological Survey in 30's. Outstanding is the w 
unemployment figures down by counting part time jobs of great supply (billion barrels p the U.S. Department of th ae of Hubbert (1970) wh 
= Hn Ata ; ; ‘obs hi ; er . e Interi o work 
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increased to provide a living standard corresponding to, Says 15% of the according to assum a 2001) come faci varu this peak occurs. The followi 
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Students should be exposed to modern scientific evidence which suggests 
the possibility of the survival of death (Ch- 8). 30 Cambell-Laherrére World Oi 
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Fig.2 A3. Annual Production with 2 Percent Annual Growth and Decline. Reprinted with permission 
from correspondence with Bill Hovath, a Correspondence Specialist of the U. S. Department of Energy 


on March 29, 2001. It is authored by the Energy Information Administration and entitled 
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CHAPTER 3 


SHAKING PILLARS OF THE PARADIGM 


3.1 PARADIGMS AGAIN 


A paradigm is a pattern or model and in the present context what is meant is “th 
way we think of the world.” The Germans use the word “Weltanschaung”, a world 
overview. There is no doubt about what is the world view at 2000. It is Science, and our 


confidence in Science is based on the enormous success it has had in originating and 
stimulating technological advances. 


€ 


In this chapter we discuss six central topics in present Science, one in Mathematics, 
two in Biology, two in basic Physics and one in Cosmology. 


3.2 PILLARS SHAKING? 


In Chapter 1 a brief overview was given of the origin of our scientific culture. The 
origin of a few of the resulting technologies were also described together with their 
application, - which has brought one-third of the world’s population up to the highest 
(material) living standard yet known. 

In Chapter 2 some of the downside of these applications’, - were discussed. It was 
made clear that IF THE TRENDS VISIBLE AT 2000 CONTINUE- there will be a breakdown 
of the high civilization, existing in the developed countries before the end of the present 
century. This breakdown would be due, in the first instance, to the effects of 

“overpopulation, with accompanying resource exhaustion, unacceptable pollution, and global 
warming, with catastrophic climate change. 

In this chapter, the status of several pillars on which fundamental Science rests will 
be looked at, for we base our lives upon them. It will be asked how secure these pillars are, 
how firm is the paradigm which shapes our actions? There is no doubt that the 

} Enlightenment (18 and 19" centuries) has brought man power enough to affect the Earth. 
This triumph has brought awesome repercussions. The question is - have the material 
advantages which have followed brought with them changes on the planet which threaten 
‘0make it impractical, eventually, impossible, to live on. 

Scientists are materialists and reject, because it is not within the present paradigm 
Of Science, concepts such as the soul, - a common part of all religions.” It is logical, if one 


ee 
‘From when? Rachel Carson in her book, Silent Spring, (September, 1962) described how the use of 
insecticide against malaria had unforeseen concomitant effects upon birds (for they ate the dead 
), - and indirectly to the food chain and to us ourselves. This book may be regarded as the 
ing of the expression of environmental concern. Automotive companies became attentive to 
“cl of the pollution of their product before the end of the 60's and began to research it. It was 
When the Subject began to be featured in the news media and from that time onwards there has 
Stowing anxiety about the pollution of the environment. The greenhouse effect followed only 
nthe consciousness of people but by 2000 it was fairly well established that we face increasing 
'emperatures due largely to the use of gasoline in transportation. The problem of the rapid 
, ©n growth, - the greatest threat of all, - has not yet entered the consciousness of the western 
ause the over-population problems has not yet been felt there. 
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Consider the following basic questions, all of which are in the realm of physics, but 
physics is basic to the rest of science and so it is reasonable to regard these questions as 
difficult to say it “affecting the basis of our understanding of scientific concepts at this time. 
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There is no generally accepted answer to any of these three basic questions in 
one of the most ‘modern physics today. In the quantum theory, electrons are “point charges.” Of course, 
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3.6 MATHEMATICS 


3.6.1 Introduction 
Physics is the emperor of the sciences, but in modern times, physicists have found 


that their discoveries cannot be expressed in words, explained in terms of concepts of the 
macro world, - and therefore they have resorted to mathematical expressionss. It might well 
be said that the emperor walks on shoes made of mathematics. 

Consequently, much of physics depends on mathematics for its validity. It has 
often been pointed out that it is remarkable that many of the properties of materials in the 
world can be represented in mathematical terms. Because of this close association between 
mathematics and physics, itis necessary tO find out if the foundation is bedrock or, - at least 
nsafe sand. Many will be surprised that potholes in the mathematical 


wwe 


occasionally, - oF u 
highway do exist. 


3.6.2 The Nature of Mathematics 
Of course, mathematics began with counting, put even there, - as Barrow (11) 


points out, - one has to make a reality check. 

Mathematics was developed early. The ancient Greeks are famous for their 
contributions (¢-8-» Pythagoras theorem) but they had limitations in matters which seemed 
to lack realism. For example. they were conscious of a three dimensional world and for this 
reason thought that the first three powers of x were rational but x* was a mystery, ~ because 
what geometric aspect of reality would it represent? 

Among the greatest names in the development of mathematics in the West are those 
of Newton (1642-1727) and Leibnite al 646-1716), each of whom, independently, originated 
the calculus. Gauss, who lived much Jater (1777-1855), contributed to the theory of 


numbers, and originated the Gaussian distribution law, the law which defines the distribution 


of a function when the errors in its measurement occur by chance- 

It is instructive to compare the position of a freshman graduate student in@ 
university mathematics seminar, and, Say, one ina corresponding chemistry seminar. In the 
latter subject, @ graduate student can take part in any seminar and get some 
However, 4 graduate student in mathematics who attended a seminar in one 
topics would be entirely left behind. Thus, the cutting edge of mathematics is very far ahead: 
of the mathematics one learns, say, for & first degree in mathematics. 


3.6.3 New Ideas in Mathematics, _ from Where Do They Come? 
This is a subject which has received much discussion. There ar 
to it. In the views of some, NeW mathematics is invented by the people who first pf 
(1). q 
In the views of others, new mathematics is discovered, not invented. Ag 
example here is the theory of fractals. Fractals, for example in the form of snow flakes 
many other forms of nature, appear at first to be irregular, but have certain spiky shi 
some consisting of dendritic forms. No mathematical theory of fractal shapes was av 
until 1919. But fractal forms have existed for billions of years. Where was the mathe 
hiding? Thus, Popper and Eccles, - ™ their book, The Self and lis Brain, ~ put 3 
mathematical ideas as part of their “W orld HI” (12)- This world consists of culturm 
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you short. that itis hel 


» when you 


(i) The : ay sud 5 
order in multiplication denly find that it has played 
3 © e 


It was i 
the Irish mathematician H 


in which one ; 
multipli ami 
mathematical ti expressions is som Hive (1805-1865) whodi 
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quaterni portant red that the o 
: rder 


ons, i He was . 
i.e., expressions of _. with a type of 
pe 


Where: 
ere: Q = a+ bi + oj +dk 


product is 
nges Sto be a quaterni 
the result. ian, then jk 


. =ib 
tical world bec a 


(ii) Matri 
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that the product is niobate | 
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of mat 


n the multiplication of Matrices. 
(iii) Square Roots 


gh the va 
lue of each matrix is finite 


It was fi 
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hematical reasoning Z 
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“i d, although not having ti 
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ally valid piece of rea 
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+ 
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rin 1931 this German 
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: falsity of some 


log 
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e effects ° 


Theorem, th 
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n who cannot shave himse 
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e extent amusing: 
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\\ shave any ma 
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d to practical life 


applie 
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questions 
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argument against the development OL { 
| 
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barber shave?” 
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ot always 
Turing (19 12 
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perience w 
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mathematical terms. 
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every day, 
In seems reaso 
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experi! 
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ever knows 
nable to let a very 
of Albert Einstein 
ount of reality, they are not ce 
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3.77 THEM 
ECHA 
3.7. NISM 
7.1 General I BY WHICH N 
ffi EW SPECIES ARE 
il the seco FORM 
strong thread nd half of th th ED 
with the G s back to concepts uni e 19° century, the publi ke 
; reek philosoph iversal the world ie philosophy i 
Design. phers. The essential rid over and originati y in the West had 
point i ing, - fo 
Modern Sci in the Paradi r the West 
gm wa : o 
Kepler, Galil cience began, - a s the existenc 
eee one and Newton. ae has been described in Ch a 
chit to them that thei men were all d apter 1, - with C ‘ 
which it indeed did eir work would lead t ee religious. It woul opernicus, 
Aitvouni i 0 the change of ould have bee 
gh the revoluti the paradigm i a 
church be i volution agai gm inthe W 
an nat we Lather (1483-1546) the g teachings of the Christi 7 
Poucess mee spirit was undoubtedly e e greatest blow against ete (mostly Catholic) 
E , areligious man), w at struck the duali 
, who publi ; by C sm ofab 
in 1859 (cf The Descent of M published his very oe harles Darwin (as with ody and 
As Darwin’s id ao ES TL). uential book,° “The Origi ibe euler 
rationally and with evi eas spread, - it : igin of Species” 
‘A eviden i was increasi 
mT ce, - th singl i 
: ar of the long-standing ae there was no need eeianis that he was proposi 
as relegated to a belief amon a buckled and broke eave Asaresult, th piste 
Darwin’s g the faithf . The exist » the central 
theory of ul. ence of Divi 
Risreater effect i ry of the Evoluti ine Purpo 
Theor fect in forming the pa pos of Species by me 
a y or Relativity. Coperni tadigm of the 20" centu ans of “natural Selecti 
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a ee ihatimanwas ne ae and Newton had Soe ae 1) than the oe had 
upo : re t! ne a 
a n the paradigm of the aia han a Superior Monke ao cosmos and now oe 
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In the follow; ar to the spe : eory and 2 effect 
win F ed of light the theo 
means of random g pages, it will be seems mer : ry of what 
: ask e detail. 
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_ put quite different creatures from what existed in Chile, - 
a 


ed creatures, 
is theory. A given species 


the nearest jand. 
servations, 
yrrounding pres s of the environment. 
i itive advantage 


On this and similar ob 
e with other species and with the s 
se offspring would populate 
w species. 


_ There was 2 hierarchy of 


h four pillion years age, to 
ew and stronger 


found fully develop 
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a greater fi 

In 


vals, 


creatures fro 
man who developed by the es with 1 
characteristics from the hig 
This see 
id looked somew 
swin's hypothesis. 
se, this was 4 eligious culture 0 
cial creation py God, and fierce verbal fights 
f the religions (Bishop w. Wilberforce js mention 
f the religious af 


y by T.E.H y. The essence 0 
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ictures of the 
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ing to which man 
out between the 
e Darwinians, 


fthe ime accord 


larger homin 
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to accept Da 

Of cour 
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representatives ° 


had a Great Designer to do 


emoved and there 


creation) Was r 
place in the Satter 


2 
igion (special 
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Thus, the solid basis 
all in religious belie 
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jution (1-e-. chance chang 
olecular biology)» is still accepted by ™ 


with it 
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ost main stream: 
evolution into 


sa consequent f 


g" century in the 
i es in genes leadin 


wa 
part of the | 
At 


in its new vers 


piologists- In fact, 


the Catholic religio 
but God is still sup 


n. But of course, 


posed to have put in the Spirit, . 


and other tools 


N eo-Darwinism 
ctron microscope 


3.7.2 
From the 1960's onwards, the ele! 
for piologists to Jook in some detail at the machinery of life. A detailed kno 
biochemical mechanisms was obtained The discovery of the structure 0 NA by 
and Crick in 1953 was the determining event of the century in piology: and at first somes 
to give rejuvenation to Darwin’s Theory- 
Thus, Darwin had assumed that there was some mechanism, - undisclosed: Wi 
heritance mechanism of species and such chan 
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ng in the in 
re, compare w 


ged somethi 
provement in th 


-toanim 


by chance. chan 
e fitness of acrealu 


led, - occasionally, 
was to provide ar 


of his species: 

What molecular biology added to this 
understanding how the chance variations could occur. Thus, once it was 
inherited characteristics depended upon the detailed structure in the DNA IN the at 
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made it possible 
wledge of some | 


of the mole 
cular grou ® 
was chan PS, it was eg 
ae 4 tae then, - although ee to see that, if by some acti 
could ev give rise to superio t changes would gi action, part of the DN 
owatt maybe, dev oe and in i ce rise to a damaging d ie’ iii 
y What dectent elop. S way, new speci ng developme 
matter (17), bu chanisms could cies (e.g., bird fi nt, 
. but there are : the DNA be tom fish) 
ane by the interaction sccm through us at fee ey This might be 
eon 3 cosmic . tim . 
e mechanism. iiveann o photons and ea cols radiati 
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the structure 

of the DN 
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rearrangeme . . resulting usually j 
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Thus, wi 
: With the 
of genetic me advent of 
chani a ‘ molecular bi 
is very widel isms obtained in r biochemistry a 
y accepted, parti the last 40 years, D nd the increase in th 
There have been s cularly in the Anglo P arwinism has been r. ue knowledge 
struggle and the competitiy ociological correl merican group of — 
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S corporation ea of 
and nati 
ation versus 


nation. This fits fl 
é $ flatteri 
nations at 2000 tteringly well in the United S 
. ed States, cl 
s, clearl 
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ful does th 
8 the theory of n 
eo-D 


alized and 
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ates i 
ates Of this movement m8 
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_ & 


find scientifi 
ic papers criti 
ritical of it i arwinism g 
in the senior journals at fea: to be that it is diffi 
iology (cf. a si cult to 
- a similar atti 
ttitude 


towards Einstein’ 
ws n’s relativit 
model, it is rejected as “ y). If a paper is submi 
uling of the present p not scientific” alth ee which denies th 
j ‘ aradigm in Bi ou i: 
of Science who are Siologiens in Biology, gh wh e neo-Darwinian 


at $ 
it Is meant is that it does not fit the 


In spite of 
the appz 
acceptance of air pparent attracti 
books (Behe papers inimical to it crane of Darwinism 
(19), Denton (20), nea 1990 period has » and the difficulty in find 
ed ; 1 . . 
ilton (21)) by slew se aniiebeetanidice 
r biologists whi ite 
hich 
present 


arguments which 
; P se 
theory in Crisis.”” em to make unlikely the D 
arwinian mod 
el. Ithas b 
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) “a 


37.3 M 
ode 
rn Supporters of Neo-Da 
-Darwinism 


Ithas b 
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{wo work stressed th 
ersh fas at most bi : 
ere, itis not because th t biologists support neo-D 
eir views differ from tho: arwinism and if we m 
se of othe ention 
r modern bi 
iologists 


because of the stridency y y 
and continuit of their ad of the theo y 
advocac f th 
eory. 


the bio awkin (18 of the Univers ce xford, and the 
gist, R ’ 
’ iversit 
The first is the logist ichard D fOxf U 


econ is th sopher, Daniel 22) of Tu versity, Me ford, MA. Ea 
: e philo, op 
scond « 
Dennett (22) fts Uni 
iversity, Med 
‘ ch has 


Witten ab 
és ook. In Dawkin’ 
enlace ge: 
rwin's Dangerous Idea called The Blind Watchmak 
° ker,and in Da " 
niel Dennett’ 
‘ t's 


ue 


AS an ex: w s Vv 
i | xample of Da kin is hi 
S Mis description of the evol 
ution of the e 
ye, which is 


© that giv 
enb ‘ 
Some peril Darwin, 150 yea 
pigm Peers anim , rs earlier. 
ment behind it. The = have a light-sensitive 
screen shields it from, ae spot with a little 
ght comin 
g from on 
e 


ugh the difficu f those few biologists who criticize neo- Jarwinism is to find a 
It 'y 
y aced b 
h 
I g 


alternati 
ative, If“ 
$88 bringing Intelligent Desi 
In; eS ed ‘6 
2Ing God back. ign” is mentioned, then there isah 
sa uge uproar bec: 

‘ause scientist 

s 


Ff) 


ming from. 


» of where the light is co 
tive cells 


. the pigment-backed light-sensi 
le cup. This gives slightly better direction-finding 


u make a cup very deep and turn the sides OVET, 
nhole camera ---- When you have a cup 


convex, vaguely transparent or even 


ning will constitute an improvement, 
Once suc oto-lens is 


hacrude pr 
s of improvements, thickening 
d less distorting, 


the trend 
as a true lens. 


which gives it some “idea 


direction, 
led animals -- 


Among many-ce 
a litt 
_. Now, if yo 
ly make a lensless pi 
most any vaguely 
1 over its Ope 
ns-like properties. 
usly graded serie 
parent an 
ize 


are set in 
capability -- 
you eventwal 
for an eye, al 
translucent materia 
because of its slight le 
there, there is a continuo 
it and making it more trans 


culminating in what we would all recogn 
is explanation, one sees that it assumes macro 


listic explanations which overlook many factors. What of the 
e spot? Such a formation would need (23), \ |-cis-retinal 
ems to be assumed, - have gotten synthesized there just 
ructures constituting the spot to occur. From where 
hat about the little cup? It would have to consist of 
m themselves SO conveniently into a cup? 


ded for the structure of the cup and dozens 
happen to be present by chance 


However, if one looks closely at th 


step, simp 
e first light sensitiv 
both of which, - it se 
n for biomolecular st 


do these complex molecules come? W 
a whole punch of cells and why do they for 
Dozens of appropriate proteins would be nee 
more to keep itin check. Did all these complex compounds 


just at the right moment and place to form the cup? 
Daniel Dennett is more strident than Dawkin in 
he makes an attack on people who have religious 
Americans). He states in his book that such people are 
caged (sic). Parents should be prevented from misinformi 
of evolution. Richard Dawkin also makes statements (24) which rid 
For example, he says that if a statue of the Virgin Mary wave’ 
conclude that he had witnessed a miracle. He would rather think that “all t 

statue's arm just happened to move in the same direction at once.” 

Thus, the mechanisms described by neo-Darwinists lac 
detailed nature of the necessary coordination of biochemical syntheses 
happenings needed in an evolutionary change Behe gives @ good examp 


mousetrap (25), a relativel wever, as the parts of 
brought together, there is nO (no advantage therefore, 


their possessor) until the end when with a purpe 
the build up to the had from th 


step by macro 
formation of th 
and rhodopsin, 
at the right positio 


f Neo-Darwinism and 
affiliations (more than 75% of 
like wild animals who should be 
ng their children about the facts 
icule religious believers. 
d to him, he would not 
he atoms of the: 


his supporto 


k an accounting of the 
and cellular 


le with the 


(Fig. 3-1)- Ho 
lever arrangement 
o advantage to be 


hich give no advantage pro 


But, on the way, 
specific steps of assembly- Why, then, do the species W 
cies which do not have them? A series of zeros ig still zero- 
plicated than a mousetrap in biol 


comparaed with spe 
There are m 
zes thal, - unless 0 


any mechanisms much more com 


ne foresees its P 
of its new parts, except the 


p that the hammer in place and w 
ent of the bar on th 


there would b 
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uld be the point 
ate th 


urpose, - 
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e animal when it 


One reali 
availability of any 
unless it was to kee 
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of the planet. This is generally taken as 4.6 B years. There are two arguments against this 
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intuitive an as n assumed by Einstein with that 
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ve assumpti sensitivity is di sO 
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n. We shall return to th consistence of 
this later 


3.8.4 Simultaneity 
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- ounter intuiti 
motion of it ; ultive assumpti 
Santa i — is followed b ption that the velocity of light i 
involve sci gly different from wh y results of certain th ight is independent 
velociti science-fictional objects at one might expect. M Ought experiments whi lo 
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-— $ comparable with that “4 the star ship Enterp lost of the thought ume are 
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g statement, “There i ight. A well k ) imagined to b ments 
The way i ere is no simultanei nown counter intuiti e traveling at 
P in which ee ity.” itive indicati . 
material. It rela relativists arri ication is th 
tes to an atti S$ arrive at thi e 
i : attitud t this co F 
a oe by which the vate eons by the Germ ai needs some preli 
skeptic. He sou of fast flyi a an hysi : Iminar 
ght, parti ying aircraft i cist, Ernst M y 
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— the observer Sapte experiments in which aa Mach was A e a 
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a information which ma ‘ens and any back int ad of treating the events stein 
tpretation” involves do i € counter intuitive or ill erpretation of why th Soto 
With this i ubt) (Fig. 3.6 rillusional i ? e observer 
is in mi - 3.6). is less i 
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tatement as “there j ‘ us proceed to find 
i As is frequently so i pele a * out how such an 
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lity, = though one may approach it closer and closer, 


nteresting (for any 


3.8.5 


The Effect of the Velocity of a Movin 
Stationary Observer (“Time Dilation 


ng Object on the Time Measured by a 
oe ce with a mirror at either it (44)4 
us, ano i i i 
: _ gee eee cone oe re of a flash of light directed vertically 
\ —— of Light ra <— Flash of Light 
mairore / 


€ to wait: 
Toye = 25 sec, 
. : (1) 
\ 4 , 
\ i 7 
for the return of the flash (i.e., the message), where L is the verti 
gay’ Lk : 3.6). 


Now, the object takes off and travels in a straight line a 
oe and (b) when itis 3.6). 
: nen object is stationary 7. Reprinted 
” ; erver sees object, kay whee iversity Press, 1997. Rep 
Fig. 3.6. Path of light age a Einstein’s Mirror, Cambridge Unlv 
i Hey and P. : 
moving. From T 


4 sje oS 
with permission of Cambridge University Pre: 


cal distance O toM (cf Fig. 
tv.cm sec” fort sec (cf Fig. 
The time it takes for the flash emitted at O to reach the moving object is clearly: 
vehicle 
; erver of a space , 
Je, then, let us assume a stationary ere with two identical Toba = 
With this preamb a 9 z In this vehicle eee A and its front are at exactly 
- , . je * Cc 
traveling away from one middle of the vehicle, i.€., It ven has an observer on the space 
: es al ct 
pistols. He is exactly ee Further, this idealized ene and right hand, each containing (ct,,.,)” = 4L? 
the same distance from ~ astronaut raises poth his left hexactly at the same moment, as obs.0 
vehicle and he sees ne ail characteristics, and fires = ae ace vehicle. Clearly, within Hence, 
identical pistols with i veling with the aseanes . ee the bullets striking back 
observed by this observer eee opposite to the astronaut obse essity of the observer being (4) 
hicle, the observer stan ent. The apparent nec e by using an 
the veht hicle at the same mom ld easily be overcom : Or, (Ctp5.0)” = (tape) C0?-v) 
and front of the vehic the same time cou erlooking athappenings ~ “4 
able to see back and sent ace Here, therefore, for the ne owing Mach’s concept 7 
‘ chine. H instein, 10 i 
appropriately faeenmnsntee re eiumesty:” However, see ly thing which mattered is 
: si i the on ; et 
: hicle, there is he attitude that { : 
in the space Ve - + it is called) took the 4 : 
ee nt it is ca i fact. , : 
(the positivist viewPO! h, for this can be verified with the front and back be ™ lad " 
what the observer saw 0” Earth, the collision of the two a ge the observer has! | [eke 
is observer, }1. This is becau ive. Thus, : 
Now, for this 0 si neously at all. . ) to arrive. > c 
‘ ecur simulta ‘ i aveling atc 
the space vehicle does  Niokt the two shots (carried by nr os is nearer to Barth than ite Hire, ,...,is the time as observed by a stati i 
ait for the information abo Earth the back of the vehic ehicle a tiny fraction ih, is the ti ree abiett toe 
dinate ne a the back of the v js | ¢ time for the observer to see the object when it is stationary. 
for a ve’ ceives the me 
the observer re 
front. Hence, 


(2) 
Now, 


tm 


(3) 
4L” = toygy (CV) 


yer iS 
: as the observer | 
rrives. As far 
he light from the (further off) reine finds that there are we 
of a second before t : sn fired not janine principle) would be to com 
n, the sho’ : ainst Mach’s h 
concerned, then, ive attitude (ag . jon because F 
: nalternati : r’s impress c 
fired successively. A duced into the stationary mont St + from the front of the bad: 
that an error was mie the message, traveling furt abl indeed arrive simulta 
for the light to bring -” then calculate that the bullets 41 
k. He cou 
from the bac 


: Hence, the time it takes fora message to reach a stationary observer is greater when 
a served object is traveling at v com 
tionary, 


pared with the time needed when the object is 
a The evaluation of the result (6) has been made in a simple way (44). However, it 
; i essential result. Basically, it states that, if an object is moving, the time it takes for 
Tver to see it, is greater than the time taken if it is stationary. R 
pack and front. 


elativists expanded 


pig odie ae following deductions owe much to material given in the Appendix of the book on 
kg tutions to Relativity by Hey and Walters (44). This book presents easy-goi 
Ung several equations central to Einstein’s contri ieee 


To be accur ate here, it mu: 1c al the space vehi ch 
st b assumed that iP icle 1s Ver y far ae any 
the planet Mars, hich might interact by grav ity W ith the bullets sligh ul 
0 vement tow: hi a 
mi ards front and back of the ve icle. 


this simple conclusion to the following generalization: According to @ sta' 


watching a moving vehicle, “ume passes more slowly than when the object is stationary am 
To see eqn (6) in action, let us take a practical value of Vv, Say» the 600 mph of a jet 


aircraft. 


Then v = 600 mph and c= After 


2.9979 10'° em sec’. 


units, 
2 


c 4 . 
atime dilation which, for all but atomic clocks, is unobservable because it is SO tiny. 


Hafele and Keating (50) flew round the world with an atomic clock and then flew 
which had 


the ime registered by atomic clock 


back again in the other direction to compare the time registered by their clock, 
traveled at ~ 600 mph around the world twice with 
which had remained stationary. 


Itwas necessary to take into account the effect of gravity on the speed of the clock. 


is very slightly weaker ata height above the Earth so that, on this ground, the flying 
for this effect agreed 


Gravity 
clock goes 4 little faster. 
with (6) to within about 10%. 


The final result calculated after correction 
Other tests have been made (50). 


The extremely small time dilation indicated by (6) for normal fast speeds are 
Thus, there are 


transformed dramatically for what might be called cosmological speeds. 


objects in very deep space which are calculated, according 


traveling at substantial fractions of c, relative to the Earth. 


retreating from Us at é 


greater than the lime observed by the observer of a stationary object. 


Would the observer on board a hypothetical spaceship moving at 2c see his watch 
time dilation is what the stationary observer sees about the moving 
object. Toastationary observer, itseems that the clock on the space yehicle is running slow. 

This phenomenon of time dilation is the origin of a thought experiment devised by 
Twin A takes off ina super-fast space vehicle 
traveling at 0.99c. Twin B stays at home. The time dilation factor according to (6) is now 
about 7 times. According to the waiting twin, the journey will be seen to take seven times’ | 
longer than the time perceived by the twin on the space vehicle. If the traveling twin thinks 


go slower? No. The 


Einstein. It is called the twin paradox. 


he has been away for 2 years his brother registers it as fourteen years. 


This twin paradox has been argued about ever since Einstein suggested it~ neatly 


There are several factors which one has to take into account (c.B9 
onthe 
Pe 


a century ago. 
acceleration and turn round of the vehicle from its destination compensatory effect, 


return trip). However, the consensus is that the prediction is true, 
have to wait till the next century (51). 


15 ‘This conclusion (a result of the longer time taken by light to reach the observe!) 18 called” 
dilation.” 
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tionary observer 
' * Velocity Addition (44) 


2 . . . 
v® _ yo? Thus, one can see that observers, ofa fast movIng (real) object experience 


to the Big Bang theory, to be 
If one considers a galaxy 


, then (6) shows that time as seen by 4 stationary observer is 16% 


3.8.6 


conversion to the same 


Rel i i on's Law of 
elativ ty predicts that Newt n 


vehicle which 
tr ; 
nn eit at velocities near addition is in 
sider a train moving i to that of light correct for a hypotheti 
in a straight li , ical 
t line. 


We consi 
onsider a 
n obs 
Now i erver standi 
, there is another observ ding on the track, stationa 
er, - this ti a ry and ask 
ime on the trai ask what h 
e train. € sees, 


The ob 
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a mirror . At the same time, he %6 a strange race. He proj 
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n. If this observer has i el ao is reflected ie same pathway. There or 
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way up the corrido cti 
r whi : onal glas: 
ile the light ray zips glasses, he sees, the bull 
ps to the end of the corrid et slowly making it 
tridor, zips ba Ss 
: y ck again and 


stops when it meet 
s the slothful 
bullet. Let it be supposed that th 
the returning li 
g light meets 
the 


bullet at a fracti 
on f, of the | 
Now, we h ength of the trai 
’ ave to find f. In, as measured fr 
. om the front 


observer in the trai It i 
train is an objecti 
and the observer on the eos i and definite quantit 
must agree ity. Hence 
° , the 


To find 
out what f i 
Is, W + 
e make use of three obse n its value. 
rvations. 


e dis 
n $ 
anc € nul t 
Th t e the bullet has mov d until ts encounter with the returnin 
g& 


Let us take t, 


2 asthe imei 
1, as the time for the ei time it takes for the phot 
oO ¢ 
Then: n to return to meet the sates bo, reach the front of the t 
et, f from th rain and 
e front of th 
e corridor 


whe: i 
re w is the speed of the bul w (t, +t) =e (t, - t) 
a (2) We now phonies let, as seen by the i Hs 
to the fi v consider the dis server on t F (7 
ront of the train. As the pt istance the photon has ¢ he train. ) 
photon always travels at ow in going from the b 
c, the distance is si ack 
s simply: 


L =ct, 


Where is the length of the corr idor. 
L & 


The obs 
server on th 
€ track 
sees the bullet as having co 
vered the di 
istance; 


L+vt, 


Where v is th 
€ speed of th . 
Hence: € train and L is the length of th 
e corridor/ 


=A (3) Ho ct, = 
lt: w f: ‘ ;=L+ 
“Ttappears ar has the vty. 
PPears to the station photon moved in goi 
ary observer as: going from the mirror back (8) 
¢ ack to the bullet? 


Hier, y t 
ut d pits velocity of the bullet as Bs vl, = ct, 
as § G 


Equation ee 
(7 n by a station 
) can be rearranged (44) nae observer on the track °) 
e: ‘ 
4 _ ew 
q Cc+w 
(10) 
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it 
can eliminate L, the length 


i € 
jraneous equations, on 


imu 
ee jation for 4y/t).- 


anes ae \ternative re 


j finds an 4 
of the train. One : 


11) are equal and hence: 


(10) and ( 


Oa (12) 
_ (c+vy(e-) 


“ y observer on 


i T 
the view of the stationa 


.e., the yaction Le) i i he 
h f t f f the train at which t 
+ 
10s : 


in? 
erver on the train: 


. s n obs' ' 
This gives im about the fraction f : eee pie ci ; sone ‘ei 
<e ea ee ‘ an observer OR the train. 
pullet mee eee 
We now do it a : 
at u. ; a 
eau 


(12) and (13) must be equal: 


in’ Hence, 
train’s speed. 


? with the 7 
Now, f doesn't vary a ae 
Cee = SS 
cru (c-vye +w) 
observer oh 
tas seen by an 
i for w, the speed of the bulle 
equations ; 
We salve these &a! 
er (44) is: \ 
he track. The answ . - | 
st | 
Cc 
i soht were infinite: 
If the velocity of light Eas . 
e velocities: ra scsi 


the definition of th 
velocity of the 
f the bulle' 


To reiterate 
v is the 
the velocity 0 


train seen by the station 
nb the stationa observet on ec 
{, see! y ry 


w is 
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u is the velocity of the bullet, seen by a stationary observer on the train, 

Itis usually said that the Einstein equations “disprove” those of Newton. However, 

the formulas given show that up to the case of a body moving at, say, 0.1 c the difference 
which results from Newton and Einstein is for most Purposes negligible. 


3.8.7. Time 

It has been demonstrated thata stationary observer, looking ata moving object, will 
think that an event taking place on the Moving object would take a longer time than he 
would observe the event to take if the object were Stationary. 

Einstein took the attitude that, because a stationary observer would seé an eventon 
the moving object at a small time after he would see the same event if the object were 
stationary, as justifying the statement: “time itself is relative”, 

Is the statement “Time is relative” a reasonable description of what we have 
deduced in equation (6)? This is the case if attention is always focused on what the 
stationary observer sees, Indeed, one might ask,- what else is to be expected if he has to wait 
for the message carrying light to reach him. 

Thus, the attitude taken in Relativity theory is not to explain that the observer has 
to wait for a message to get to him. One could as well say: “The time of an event occurring 
on a moving vehicle appears to a Stationary observer to be slower than it actually is.” 
Relativists do not say that these effects are created by the fact that it takes time to deliver the 
message. For, according to Mach, it is what the observer sees which counts, never mind 
how it occurs, 

Thus, there seems nothing simpler for the stationary observer who sees the traveler 
on the train doing 80 mph, walking away from him at 4 mph, and to get the impression that 
the man on the train is doing 84 mph. However, according to equation 15 an observer sees 
the movement of the man ata tiny bit less than 84 mph. 

Putting the numbers into equations (6) and (15) shows thatat all realized speeds for 
objects one meets on Earth (outside particle accelerators), the difference between time as 
‘Sen flowing steadily and the time seen in an Einsteinian relative way isin all practical ways, 
‘lundetectably small. But the equations may have practical application in observations which 
‘Sttonomers make on objects traveling away from the Barth at Speeds calculated according 
“Wthe Doppler theory of the red shift as near to iC ‘ 


re 
388 Momentum 


The equation for momentum (my,) in terms of the Relativity Theory is 


: “) 2 


cle at zero velocity (rest mass) and V is the velocity of the 


Cd 
y and tends to @ aly 
The e 


where m, 35 the mass of the vehi 
vehicle seen by an observer at rest. 

Thus, momentum increases with velocit 

is just the New 


ds, the momentum 
ps) galaxies at th 


approaches c. Atall 


tonian one. xceptions would be 


practical spee 
particles in accelerators and (perha e edge of the observable universe. 
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se with velocity, 4 


Mass 


3.8.9 
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the Science Fictional 
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\ difference fo 
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be a meaningfu 


put there will 
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literature. 
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Einstein, others had earlier 


J. J. Thompson (52), who, 
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published: 
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is attributed to 
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y of an electron ina magnetic fiel 


the work of Hasendhrl (53) who 
ron in an electrostatic field. 

described by 2 is the energy 10 
It means f mass: 


ficult thing to 
be. In certain co 


E= mc 

This famous equ 
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(before Einstein’s 
What does B = M& 
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tic discussio 
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Itis sometimes said that Einstei 
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38.11 The Effect of Gr avity on Light 


’ 
Looked at in 1915 Itseemed anu 


ihat light passi 
passing by ahe nlik 
a el se 
vy body, y proposition that gravity affects li 
$ light, - i.e. 


e.g., a Star, 
* . should b 
i F ri . e defile: sa 

one classical formula for - a very simple way cted in its path. One can mak 
m is where R i e€ gravitati ° ake 

is the distan ional force of 
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€ two bodie 

sand G is th 
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e small on 
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f fe se mc” (a re vistic resu an = Nv, a quantum mechanical result 
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au 1 q 
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Sult ma: 
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x because the 


tc has j ; 
‘as infinite mass. H 
- However, this result depend: 
nds oj 


PI 
hoton must travel at ¢ and a body 
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ed M g t s 
) he calculation (Einstein Ss 
Thus with (19 and realizin the heurisuc nature of 


fact that later examination of the results of Eddington’s experiment showed that the observed 
changes were too small to be used to esta 
ight is: 
‘force on.one quantum of ae ¢., change the path 
itational fo 5M to attract (1-¢- 
—, factor 2); the Se cmudensl for abody of mass 
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blish the theory (58). This did not deter the 
$ Se y some 

bending of light was his greatest achievement. 
Z by Soldner in 
‘ n obtained 
light beam of frequency, V- meaniti 88 this had first bee 
of) a lig ving the same 

A result ha 


Soldner’s earlier work was forgotten. 
As we shall see later, the press and public adulation” of Einstein's presentations 
rely isd tO has led to a situation at the millennium whereby critics of the Relativity theory are dismissed 
of Relativ! . as cranks and editors of leadin journals refuse to publish their papers. 
art of his General je , doubtless the idea of : ne 
«milar result as Pé thought (10 as much 
derived a similar t ented anew tone 17). There W 
instein derive h they pres , he time, 19 : Id have 
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3.8.12 The So-Called General Theory of Relativity 
‘ The Special Theory of Relativity 
light : 
ssumed that . z 
rs (for, earlier, ithad been a the effect gee conti of his 
‘ stars 7, le i tant veloci when comparable 
and the location of stars straight line path) tion shows, - the dad q me 
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However, t 


view of bodies and how their velocity moving at 
€ velocity of light) affects the time at which he will 
see the body at a distance from him. 
shat the effect is The General Theory of Relativity, introduced by Einstein in 1915 (59), develops 
cist would be igistee™ se typical ofa star win awhiich a teat the theory further, and in particular, takes into account the effects of acceleration and the 
ity on light WY if M is the larg) hosen as the um 1 
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Iculation m he sun had been ©" he path of light. 
nown by acaicl assing near the s - deed distort the p 
ees i.e., the light ini This gravity does indeé 
i ee. he star. ve at 
osition of t 
apparent P 


results of the effects of heavy bodies (e.g., stars) on the path of light passing near to them. 
that time itself is changed (bent if you will) in the proximity of a heavy object, because 
it 
need, because It 
sult was annou 
mong physicists when the re 
jubilation af 
There was JU 


The Eddington experiment of 1919 was taken as verifying that light is bent by 


Le, 
the 
be 


: S sult 1 
© Ss! e Pp sts the ume did not real vA that the verit i a 
u rvA al was of are 
sicists at rificat on f 
nov \ hy 
se med re] 


y S y $s stein, 
alread su sted 16 ars earlier a M buted it to 
1 & ’ nd attri t Einste 
gee 


e first ume His deduction of the bending of li hi 
1 tsp 


time it will take for the light from a star to get back to the stationary observer will 
as though it was news 


‘Increased as a consequence of the deflection of the light. 


‘3813 Space-Time 
nat) 
‘vity and had not beens 
for th Relativity an 
being thrust into the eS 1917 paper on General 
to be i tions m Mls 
f his equa 
come out 0 


Minkowski (1864-1909), Professor of Mathematics at Gottingen. He Pointed out 
et clear! Sting (if obvious) thing. Thus, when one observes a star, 
r n e 
ested earlier, a Ke —L_L———————— 

that which Soldner oe ie subject for copy sn ee theheaty Poy 

tion such as instein a go : «ding too much 1 with most of us, Einstein was not averse to adulation. 
‘eolated deduc ress found E : thus avoiding : 
i adulation justified. ar which could be printed, - 
the jokes 

made jo 

easily and even 


eft Relativit 
hotons, etc.. 
g +P 
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‘Herman 


One of the scientists who followed Einstein's work closely was his former teacher, 
| ihintere 


- one outside our galaxy, - 
-Fcation of Bit physics, f 
ok e deificatt 4 YySics, for ex: 
é js jubilation, and th t only thal don 
; fullness of time, this) rdone. It was 0 
However, seen in the sexton 16 him, was ove 
the press @ 
: \ted from 
which resu 


Much Jater, i a 
e of lt tina ravita’ jona € ad been discuss erious ¥ a n he was 
More Ss 
b d \ h tat \f ld h sed earlier! 
1 t 
i 
£ g 
nding f 


y and were interested in other fields, - high 
ample. Einstein spent the mornings 
€ since 1915) to work out a unified theory, 
oncet 


2 On in the 1950's, he was somewhat releg 


in his room in the University, trying (as he 
‘peak English properly.” 


one which united quantum theory and relativity. 
‘ ing and one day» 
: . He liked boating ® 

«told about Einstein typifies ri - and was obse ee nak bya 
18 One of the stories to jdentally thrown into th 1. He understood that it wa ai 
Long Island, he was ve, Binstein remained cheerful. nd it would be presume pile still 18 
When the rescuers came, + that time bathe daily, hi in mind, Einstein (W ; 
that German men oo olied to Einstein. With tht 

in bathing ap 

infrequency 


bath. 
hat I take @ 
= “And tell them t 
ho had accompanied the rescuers: A 
rters who hat 
shouted to repo 


ated to “that old chap at the end of the corridor, 
Uhad become a Professor at the Universit: 


: y of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, in 1953. 
18 only SO miles north of Philadelphia and thus, occasionally, people would drop by who 
stein personally, - or at least heard first hand the stories about him circulating in the Physics 
~Atat Princeton. One such story (perhaps imagined 
the cinema, “Ah? 


) concemed Einstein’s interest in standing 
*~ People will say: 


he is reported to have said to a colleague, “let us go and stand in line at 
“There’s Professor Einstein." 
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gatc for millions, sometimes even billions, 


say, - the light from it may have been travelin 
long ago have burned out, and been reduced 


of years. Indeed, when we study a star, it may 
to an invisible neutron star. We are seeing it as it used to be in an earlier epoch. 


Therefore, Minkowski (60) suggested, observations taken without reference to the 
time the light has taken traveling may be deceptive.” In space (and theoretically on Earth) 

the time at which an event occurs should not be taken as that at the instant of observation but 

referred to the estimated time at which the light left the light emitting object. 

This, in turn, led to the introduction of aconcept called space-time. The immensity 
of astronomical distances is well known. Thus, restricting ourselves to our own galaxy, this 
is such (about 10'® km) that it takes about 10° years for light to cross it. 

It has, therefore, become important in cosmology to talk not abouta certain place 
but a certain place ata certain time. Hence, time and distance - space - are linked together 
and it is more meaningful to refer not to space alone or time alone, but to space-time. Of 
course, again, the meaningfulness of the concept shows up only at astronomical situations, 

Minkowski’s idea can be understood (to a degree) if one artificially suppresses two 
of the three space dimensions, Xs Y> and z, and assuming that motion is only in one 


dimension, say, X- With this simplification, @ space time diagram looks as shown in Fig. 


a i 


TIME 


Fig. 3.7. Space time, illustrating the 
one dimensional travels of Laden and 
the stay-at-home decision of Hussein. 


World Line of Rocket 


SPACE 


World Line of Earth 


ther at P 
ein decides™ 
Lae 


nd Laden. They meet toge 


Now consider two colleagues, Hussein a 
ace at the same time. Huss 


(which could be Baghdad), ie., are at the same pl 
will stay put, So that his time line is simply vertical in the space-time figure. 
however, decides to visit Kabul, Afghanistan, So his time line is p-Q. On arrival in 
he decides he prefers Baghdad and comes back along Q R to meet Hussein again, li 
R (Baghdad). 


ons connected with the velocity 
perhaps 


pening 4 : 


appening, independent of illusi 
n to Mach’s Principle. The reason is 
what is really hap 


20 It is curious that the real h 
should now be introduced in oppositio' 
astronomical observations, the difference for what is observed and 


of observation is very large. 
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density are separated by 


' 


There is mu 

cal dewten ans say about Minkowski’s space-time di 
oBadGid Rway bolas rae a out that the time Laden’s experien agrams, but the 
pandR. Inthe next section, I datines then the time Hussein caucus hel aan 
i scoueninalidce, , mention some effects predicted by ome eaes 
ee ae -time which are 

galaxisn must be vain dicen read Minkowski's result, it was th 
Fie) would be ReNWAMECH io in space and that, therefore, light ae that the 
(bending of light by mass) (Fig. 3 8) yee wall of galaxies “at the edge of th es 
“pace is curved.” In fact, it se nis 8 the origin of the often made st sissies 
gain with Mach’s view that only oe ee ie 
count. 


What is meant is th 
at space 
galaxies untae < would appear to be curved, if there were a unif 
. uniform wall of 


&0 


A cosmic dissipative oe 

structure. A plot of the 7 ‘7 
number of galaxies versus : 
their distance from the 
Earth in two opposing 
directions exhibits a regular 


pattem. Regions of peak 
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approximately 470 million 
light-years. 
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‘Fig.3.8 Reprinted with permission fr I 

J. eprint it! issi om Pat a V 1lolette, 2004, B d th A 
1h pe ission fi Paul Violette, 1995 eyon é BIg Hang, Far 

* 2 > > yi the Big B P 


Street Press, Rochester, Vermont 


The c 
res trove ete evenly distributed galaxies “at the edge of ie 
Kl wn at present, and it Cine: telescope. In Fig. 3.9 one sees a ma ee a ee a 
ae mie e seen that galaxies are by no means re i : ci cae =e 
BE vcintain e part of the universe. The idea of ee: se seve se 
s hence more 


The a 

; Pparent cu i 

A rvature dominated by the mass of the galaxie | 

s s, would be much 
ewlse, the “General Theory” 


ty and this ; 
Bravity, this is also 


” is associated with . 
; attributed to Einstei ith what is called a T 
Which remains uni Einstein. However, the cause of th ; heory of 
ninterpreted today as in Newton's ti e bending of light 
ime. 
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the locations of 
galaxies lying within half abillion 


light-years of our galaxy, whichis 
at the center of the 


A map showing 


complex, named 
Wall”. 
Consists of an imme 
galaxies measuring about 600 
million light-years in length, 200 
million light-years in width, and 
20 «million light-years in 
thickness. Adapted from Geller 
and Huchra, “Mapping the 


Universe.” 


nse sheet of 


Fig. 3.9 Reprinted with permission of Paul La Violette, 1995, 2004, Beyond the Big Bang, Park Street 

Press, Rochester, Vermont. 

ue to talk of Einstein's theory of gravity and the reason js as 

the so-called general theory, “curved space” comes 
light is bent neat heavy objects. Hence, it becomes 4 matter 


h shows that 
gravity OF should one Say that the bending of 


gay that light.is bent by 
{rseems that what originates the bending of light is what 


Relativists contin 
follows. Thus, in 
of the theory whic 
of choice. Should one 
light near heavy objects is gravity? 

ss basic, - the force of gravity: 


ffect on us? No. Maxwell's theory of light 
much of the world at 2000 (ee 


eminal theory, the basis of 
din cosmology in spite of the factth 
tour observations of objects 


by a sufficiently heavy o 


3.8.14 Bending Space-Time 

Have these considerations any e 
was an extraordinarily s 
wski-Einstein’s theory is use 
d. The truth is tha’ 


ge passes 


example, 
radio, TV. etc.). Minko 
known to be highly structure 


space is now 
distorted if the light carrying their ima, 


space may be 


3.8.15 Who Originated the Theory of Relativity? 

Most people - including scientists (even most physicists), - think that Binstel 
the author of the theory of Relativity. There is no doubt that Einstein was an outstane 
clever physicist, who thought independently about the basic ideas of his day and 

nfident2! He was also a great presenter of the ideas of Relativ! 


extremely self co 
of relativistic 


2 For example, his most creative paper. @ development of Poincarés theory 7 
king, at the Swiss patent office. Except for his friend, Beso. it is not 
n, (Although pjerke 


was written while wor 


he discussed it with an g it for publicatio' 


y colleague, before sendin 
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out of considerations © | 


ay le we are attemptin 


HOWEVE 
P R, th 2. 
earlier suggest iad truth” is that i 
thought t gested on which to form th (as with some other scienti 
0 be due to him with eoretical work (which | ientists)Einstein used id 
out the fo he was not av . eas 
erse to it bei 
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Poincaré). Co 
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Table3.1) 
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ith force 
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justification e same 
of these statements. is time, to shock, - a 
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, the majority of modern 


See 
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e and Einstei 
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photo-electron effect) oney he received from the Nobel P 
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Said that several rece: g to give an objective assessment of Ei 
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oe nt books about Ei ‘ 
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they would not like to go further 
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TABLE 3.1 
NTED AS ORIGINATING FROM THE CONTRIBUTIONS 


RESULTS PRESE 
TO EINSTEIN’S RELATIVITY 
Part of Work Concerned Original Author 
Galileo, Lorenz, Poincaré 


(in earlier centuries) 


Relativity 
Apparent jength of a rod depends on its speed Fitzgerald 
in a certain direction. 
Time Dilation Lorenz 
Bending of light Soldner (1803) 
Space-time Minkowski 
E=me’ }.J. Thompson and 
Hasenohrl had specialized 
equations preliminary to 
the general eqn derived by 
Hinstein, and corrected by = 
Planck E 
Big Bang Le Maitre 
Black Hole John Michel (18™ Century) 


essary here, therefore, to say 


25 and it is Nee 
ance can come 


m secure 
n based on relative ignor 
q 


er, the theory is far fro 


Howey 
afew words about how sucha situation of convictio 
about. 
Readers who are not scientists deserve to be informed of the heavy pressures for 
now exist in 4 physics, which, at 2000 has the same 
ies owned 


Joyed in Jaborator 
under great pressure to 
two years 


ntists which 
Firstly, most scientists are ¢MP 


Those in corporations are 
be profitable to the company within 

r careers to the reasoning by which Einste 
intuitive results and the idea that one of them should 
he is beginning to doubt Einstein’s contributions 


e likely outcome of sucha misadventure would be (shi 
his benc minal, gel of w 


conformity on scie 
fundamentals as t 
by the government 
produce something concrete whi 
They have all been exposed at one 
theory leads to a number of counter- 
to the leader of his team and say 
Relativity theory is unthinkable. Th 
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sorts of crazy things, - he even doubted Einstein!”). 


hose of 1926. 
or by corporations. 
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time in thei 


h or computer ter 


f the first to be let go (“Jus 


epted for publication in Physics Essays 
kable (and entirely destructive) analysis © 
“The Real Einstein” and is notonly © 
Einstein of prior work but actually throws into doubt bask 
hich is still strongly believed in US. universities. 


25 The Italian phy 
dian Journal for 


reviewed Cana' 
Relativity Theory. 


contribution to 
with the unacknowledged use by 
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The researche 
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2000 that a facul 
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es generous 
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puilt up solid, pet 
referees. (Good re 


port, so long as he has physics but is in fact, n 
» hear to Science Fi 
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may be his Proposal’s 
en more important.) 
y to arise from work 


university in some 
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reason for the fame and st 
atus of t 
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It can thus be appreciated that NE 


supported by 4 private foundation (there are many in the 
smaller country, such as Ireland (Hamilton, Fitzgerald) or Hungary (Van Kamen, 
‘ 2 26 
Gyorgyi) who are outside the pale any way- fact that fe 
hair have taken the troubl he theory of Relativit 
Mi that the ma e to underst y seems bas 
in Michelson-Morley (71) h jor contributions were m and it and to probe its ed Cn:te 
as been disproved, ar ade before Einstein, and ay In 
, are never mentio 2 that the basi 
ned. asis 


3.8.17 Verification? 
er-high status of the 1905 theory of Relativity. it is remarkable 
3.8.18 Paradoxes 


In spite of the sup 
that it has attracted over a century, little experimental support. 
In respect to the Special Theory of Relativity. two “proofs” are usually discussed, Theiears ifn 
j A 9 elativi . 
cautious taking th Ivity gives ris 
er atmosph , em as evide i e to a numb 
me ai stressed in respect to the Ghanian a the theory mata paradoxes and we must b 
m Theory ; aps Reality is sf be 
, ‘ strange, as Boh 
+ as . 


(1) The behavior of muons 
avy “electron-like” particles created in the U 
mic rays and nitrogen molecules. They tr 


that of light. Hence, according to the t 
g so fast. In fact, some reference “frame”. Wh 
y not regard the traveling twi 


avel on down to 1) 
( The Twin Parad 
Ox 


Muons are super-he 
ime dilation H. Di 

- Dingle (64) has pointed out th 
at Relativ 


n between Cos| 
ity gives th 
S the option of 
choosin 
g the 


by the interactio 


Earth’s surface at a velocity near to 
theory, their lives should be lengthened because they are movin 
muons do reach the Earth's surface although the life time of the average muon is less than the Earth is movin 
the time needed for this journey- ; Eid not his Nay away from him and it is he n as the stationary ob 
This sounds like evidence. However, analysis shows itto be questionable (63). The The i “7 (the one in the space suite J and then 
distribution of velocities among the muons has not been measured. Thus, the real fact is that in the space ship ac X Is said to be soluble if onei e) who will age 
some muons live long enough to reach the Earth's surface and some do not. Those which Aiserver, the Barth celerates. However, Din ‘ includes the effect of accelerati 
do may be muons atthe farend of the velocity distribution and do not represent “the average (2) Ifone een with respect iene out that if the sir inp - the twin 
dence is equivocal. space-time i ines the con . g twin is the 
und the Barth at jet speed and found to run enbeent and in ep of Minkowski’s idea of space-ti 
is possible to show that (in oa Now space time ar one sees 
Presence of sufficiently ice medic! 
ge masses and 


» Thus, this evi 
hysics have criticized } hence gravitational fields), the f 

, the future space-ti 
-time m 


muon 
(2) An atomic clock was flown ro) 
slower than a stationary clock. Two experts in the field of relativistic p 
the experiment which deals with very minute changes in time and various corrections forthe time. Thus, a grand 
ded that there was no time dilation (64, 65). Dought and much n aon could KiLE is. grandfath ay be bent around to m 
bject to discussion, (3) E= — of their pci Se Paar predictions cts SPARS: 
eality. ood for 


light. They conclu 
dence for Einstein’ 
> Theory goes a 
early 19" century (56). 


mental evidence for it. 


5 1905 theory are su 


915), there Is certainly an As stated earlier, this is th 
x e€ most fa 


though 
ght to have contributed to the i i 
(4) Work of Ives ~— 


effect of gravity on 
Thus, both pieces of evi 
As far as the so-called “Curved Space’ 


tof gravity on light, but this was known in the 


mous of th 
e results which Einstein is w 
S wrongly 


The assumed 
n of nuclear energy 


effec 
As for “curved space”, there is no experi 
uniform distribution of galaxies at the edge of space (which would draw light to them) has ; ) THe tessa 
been seen, Via the Hubble Space Telescope, not to exist. A “fublished in aie at Bell Telephone physicist, H 
The question arises as to why such monumental attention has been Javished 0 Mi : toes er (66) which dingo i Ives (66) wrote a numb 
lications. On reason IS extra-scientific. Thus, the field give a 4 would be soit = idea of a. of mrt di 
raordinary cir . e the same and 5 ’ e velocity of li ot ivity. 
y circumstance depending on es! scant oi eat 
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2 Thisis not true of Italy 
amount of research money 
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is a perfect] : 
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McCausland (58) ends a privately printed book by pointing out that we have 


scientists who ignore published rebuttals or retreat behind astatement that the points at issue 


have been discussed too much. We have censorship. We have appeals to authority and 


appeals to consensus of opinion, - but we don’thave an interchange concerning the question 
(82). 
Conclusions 


(1) The concept of the Relativity of motion springs from Galileo and was 
d by Lorenz and Poincaré. Einstein developed their 


3.8.21 


brilliantly develope 
theory and presented it extensively in books. 

It is Einstein's development of the subject with its dependence on the 
Michelson-Morley experiment which has come to be doubted by some 
authors (Sagnac, Ives, Miller, Silvertooth). 

There now seems to be a number of newer experiments and theoretical 
work, as given above, which should detract from confidence in the 
validity of the theory. The equivalence of all frames of reference is not 
consistent with these later developments. The continuation without 
critical modern analysis of Einstein's version of the theory of Relativity 
has become a ritual. Its long continued acceptance by physicists is similar 
in antiquity and until Copernicus in the theories of 


(2) 


(3) 


to the faith shown 


Ptolemy. 
Asto Einstein, there is no doubt that his name has been given an amount 


of attention - adulation - entirely disproportionate to his contributions in 
developing Lorenz's relativistic physics. He should be duly counted on 
a level with his renowned peers, Lorenz and Poincaré, Bohr and 
rks should not obscure Einstein's considerable 
contribution to Physics, and, above all, his interpretation of the 
photoelectric effect,” one of the feet upon which stands firmly the basi 
idea of energy a5 quanta. His long and unfinished battle with Bohr on the 
nature of the Quantum Theory is 4 contribution of great value in leading 
to an increased consciousness of its mysteries. He made original, 


(4) 


Heissenberg. These rema 


contributions to the theory of Brownian Motion and to the diffusion of | 


jons in solution. 


3.9 THE QUANTUM THEORY 


3.9.1 Introduction 
The Quantum Theory is the most basic theory in science and treatments of 


micro-world of sub-atomic particles - the basis of Reality in the Standard Model, - de 
upon it. 
The origin of the quantum theory is described in detail in textbooks of Physi 
Physical Chemistry. The anomaly, the solution of which produced the preliminary qual 
theory of Planck, was the energy distribution as a function of wave length, in black 
radiation. In the earlier theories, due to Raleigh and Jeans, respectively, energy 2S 


31 qt was for this that Einstein was awarded the Nobel Prize in 1922. 
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thatenergy, ins 

, Instead of varyi ‘ 
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: Thus, the total energy of an 
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theory predicted, peratures, were much lower than the val 
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pre-quantal 


3.9.2 De Broglie’s Suggestion 
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ee ee ah soreaai nature of energy was indeed 
su : seminal. 


Broglie (85). | 
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mv=p=—. 
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With h ~ 6.6 tron is movin 5 
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4 is large compared with the size 


; is case, 
region of visible light. In this cas h the wave properties of 


. tin whic 
a wave length in - ondition which turns out to 4 me 
ctron, itsell, a¢ : ing behavior. 
of soe become important im understanding 
a partic i=) 
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oo we ‘ah the wave-like alternative character 
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and particle) nature of light. 
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jdinger’s Equa 25 sugge 
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classical equation for the amplit 
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theory of Special Relativit 
‘experiment carried out mor 
‘of the “waves” 
‘have to be wav 
“impatience, 


Sime question can be asked.) 
e 


This is the simplest form of Schrédinger’s equation. 


It is the equation in one dimension. 
There are other forms but they are not essential for our mission. 
However, one more thing must be presented. Differential e 


quations such as (21) 
have an infinite number of solutions. 


To obtain useful solutions, one puts limitations on 
equation (21) which are to be “accepted”. These limitations are Wand of are taken to be 


. 7 . . tee . x 
continuous, finite and single varied. When these conditions are applied, the resulting values 
of are called Eigenfunctions (“proper functions”), 


The reasons for imposing these conditions 
quantum theory and an application of it made by Bohr 
proposition that particulate electrons rotate around t 
orbits. These orbits, in Bohr’s theory, 
the facts of spectroscopy (the observ 
characteristic frequencies). For simp 
very good calculation of the observe 

Now, in the “ 


relates back to Planck’s original 
(88), a main point of which is the 
he nuclei of atoms in various “special” 
were arbitrary suppositions, made because they filled 
ation of special maxima in intensity of the spectra at 
le atoms like hydrogen, Bohr’s 1913 theory, allows a 
d wave lengths of the various spectral lines. 

wave mechanical” version by Schrédinger, 


of Planck’s quantum 
theory, the limitations arbitrarily imposed on and 2% 


» lead to calculations which are 
consistent with the existence of discrete energy levels and shift back from the physical 


assumption of specific orbits of Bohr to mathematical assumptions about the properties of 


the probability waves which are supposed to be an equivalent expression representing 
electrons in an atom. 


3.9.5 What Isa Wave Function? 


As can be seen from the Schrodinger equation (21), the wave function, W, is the 
Principal quantity upon which mathematical Operations are carried out in qu 
calculations. The wave function is the amplitude of Schrédinger’s wave, and itis as 
to vary sinusoidally with distance at constant time. This is acceptable as a hypothesi 
itis reasonable to ask the medium in which such waves exist Thus, one of the results 


y (based on the alleged null result of the Michelson-Morley 
e than a century ago) there is NO ETHER, so, what is the nature 
which are supposed to accompany (guide?) small particles? Thus, waves 
es in a medium. (A physicist, asked about the mediu 
pointing to the success of Maxw 


antum 
sumed 
s. But 
of the 


m, will usually show 
ell’s theory of electromagnetism of which the 
A further (and most useful) interpretation given to the wave function in quantum 
chanics originated in a suggestion of Max Born. He pointed out that, in the 
tromagnetic theory of light, the square of the amplitude of the wave is identified with 
fensity of the light. Born Suggested that a quantum mechanical version of this would 

‘ '0 take the square of the amplitude of the waves of quantum mechanics and call that 
Mily the Probability of finding the particle concerned. C 


orrespondingly, the probability 


24x. (Some wave functions are negative; the 


of finding a particle between x and x+dx is Wy 
square is always positive). 

Born’s interpretation has for long been ac 
be remembered that itis an interpretation based on an ana 


the Quantum Theory, it must be subject to scrutiny. 


cepted without controversy. But it must 
logy and in any basic revision of 


3.9.6 Of What Does an Electron Consist? 

This might seem like a remarkable question, 

electrons certainly established the (strange) fact that electrons may 
as waves as well as particles (86). It was this experimental work which 
onableness of the de Broglie hypothesis and its development by 
), according to which the behavior of electrons could be rationalized by 
treating them in terms of waves and not looking, in this treatment, at the particle aspects, 
Thus, electrons, and their behavior, lie at the base of the Quantum Theory, which, in 
practice, is useful in application to sub-atomic phenomena. 

At the same time, however, one needs to take into account the fact that electrons 
do have a definite mass (9.1 1078 g), i.e., are particles. The radius of an electron is a more 
fugitive quantity and various ways of coming to it give < 10° cm. 

So, if one could see an isolated electron in motion in space, would it look like a 
sphere of the radius stated?” Quantum Mechanics is here quite unhelpful because, 
historically, it was decided (P. A. M. Dirac (90)) arbitrarily to take the electron as a “point 
charge” and simply declare that it is inherently stable. 

The charge on an electron is 4.77 10 esu. Accepting the uncertain radius of 10° 
is 5.107! esu em”. This is an extremely high charge density. For 
e density found on metals in contact with solutions (is 1 
na much worse form for atomic nuclei, with 


ller than that of the electron, but here special “nuclear forces” are 
pear available to keep the electron together. Why do not 
arges repel and disintegrate the particle? 


even though the diffraction of 
behave, under suitable 


circumstances, 
supported the reas 
Schrodinger (eqn 21 


cm, the charge density 
ple, the surface electric charg} 


exam 
nding problem exists i 


esucm”). The correspo 
radii about 10° times sma 
operative while no such forces ap 
the extraordinarily strong electrostatic ch 
A difficulty which has long faced the theory of the e 
a nucleus is why there appears to be no radiation. For electrons rotating around a nucle! 
have a force outward from the nucleus and hence accelerate. i 
electrodynamics, accelerating charges radiate. 
This problem has been swept under the table in the Quantum Theory. 
it by fiat: he postulated that in the various orbits of his atom, radiation from elec 
r! Then, when Schrédinger came with the wave equation, the idea of definite electro 
e obfuscated into the wave mechanical presentation i 
and x+dx. The presentatl 
f the waves accompanying 
ctual electrons in the ato’ 


occu 
rotating around nuclei becam 
dx gave the probability of finding the electron between X 
orbits in terms of maxima of the square of the amplitude o 
electron allowed one to forget that there are nevertheless a 


ee Ot 


3 More exactly, the probability is yy*dx, where p* is the complex conjugate of - 
i 


23 Much more will be said below about Reality and the quantum theory. The reader may be® te 
to learn that, according to the now accepted view within the Quantum Theory, an isolated CS 
Y’ only when measured. 


space “has no reality” and becomes “real 
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quantum theory (91) 
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current “wh 
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tterly different view 
dy the theory deeply 
n which has 


er, insisted on anu 
wishing to stu 
is Bohr’s interpretatio 


some not understood (hidden) variable. Bohr, howe 


to which he attached a warning, - to the effect that anyone 
should be ready to experience shocks. On the whole, it 
prevailed (though it never convinced Einstein). 

What was the shocking interpretation which Bohr suggested? T 
sub-atomic particle) as existing before measurement in many 
ke the simplest example, the electron has two spin 
states and exists in its dual nature as wave and particle. From the quantum mechanical point 
of view, this means that a correct representation of the particle (“Reality”), there would be 
a wave function Wp, which would be the sum of the several wave functions for all states 
present. Reality, for the electron, must be represented in this complex way and were it 
possible (it is not) to find some way of observing an electron without disturbing it, the 


Reality of its character might be understood. 


Bohr argued that any measurement ma 
true (or real) existence. For example, if the electrons are detected by impinging them from 


a single beam onto a screen after coming through s slit, then these would be electrons ina 
particles. If, on the other hand, an electron stream is passed through a 
interference fringes are observed So that the electron is now 


er state, the wave-like state. But an electron has mass, iS 4 particle. 
f the wave function, ~ functions, - which do not 


aw it, measurement destroys the nature ofa 


he argument sees 


an electron (or any 
superimposed and undefined states. Total 


de onan electron would destroy part of the 


single state as 
diffraction grating, 
demonstrating anoth 

Bohr talked about “collapse” © 


show up in the measurement, because, as he s 


subatomic particle. 
This is, then, the 


sent the Reality of 


pasis of Bohr’s view that one cannot repre 
be made are simply 


he observations which can 


subatomic particles in quantum mechanics, -¢ 
what they seem to be, - observations. But they do not, - cannot, - represent the state of the 
se that state is the sum of several superimposed states, 


efore measurement, becau 
of which somehow disappears at mea 
rapidly led Bohr to ™ 
e “no existence” before 


particle b 
all but one 
This reasoning 
e., that particles hav 
alled the Copenhagen Principle. 
bereft of a sense of humor. In reactio 
sked Bohrif he really thought the moon was re- 
hich emerged from her hole and saw it. 
be recogt 


As to the views of physicists at 2000, there are three groups who can 

(1) Those who do really profess the Copenhagen Principle and truly follow Bohl 
e view maintained in many physics textbooks); (2) Those who 
ectron, and (3) Those (the majority) who take the attitude! 


hem a means for making calculations and publ 
paid).As to what it means, most physici 
eems that relatively few want 

ew. Thus, every physicist is awar' 


surement. 

aintain a more drasti 

interpretation, i. measurement. In fact, this. 

viewpoint is what is ¢ 
Einstein was not 

viewpoint, Einstein puckishly @ 


night by the first little mouse W 


n to Bohr’s extremist 
created evety 


interpretation (th 
reality of the unobserved el 
Quantum Mechanics givest 
medium by which they are rated (and 
to discuss that. At the Millennium, it s 
to admit to supporting Bohr’s idealistic vi 
Einstein died, disagreeing with Bohr.” 


ishing pape 
sts prefe 


e of the fact 


4 Tis not that Kinsteim, - OF anybody, - disagreed with Planck’s equation and the packetlike 
of energy. “Quantum Wierdness,” the idea which is supported by the majority of physicis® 
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c version of his: 
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radical view would 1 as an extension of this vi easured, unobserved ‘ 
be to call it not measurab is viewpoint, is unreal ed particle 
surable 2S al, - not th 
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Bohr’s vi 
view, the 
measur 
ed electron was 
represent th 
e electron b 
efore 


3.9.9 Is the S 
hrédi 
chrédinger Equation a Kind of Ab 
acus? 


The Schrédi 35. 
practical basi rédinger™”* equation (2 
i sis of Quantum mechani (21) would be 
ow what physici anics. 
calculati ysicists do w ; 
- ting a bond strength betwee hen proposing a solution to 
: : chrédinger equation.” Id n atoms in a compound), is t : problem (for example 
independently whati : eally, thi » Is to do what i ’ 
atis the wave fi eh s would ‘mean is called “solvi 
express this in ter e function of th that one w HIS 
ms of the th e electron in th ould reason 
to calculate vy ree Cartesian : e chemical b Patt 
and then th coordinates. Knowi ond concerned 
energy of the Ei e lowest ener: - Knowing this, it sh sand 
genstate of i gy of electrons i : Itshould be possib 
“the bond energy” its electrons. Thi s in the bond which j ssible 
gy” and man - This energy is th which is called 
the 
Thus, the y hundreds of bond _is the energy normall 
F ci working ph = nd energies are k y thought of 
‘ sicis : S now as 
considering the questionable a cist or chemist uses Schrédi a from experiment. 
Quantum Chemistry it is used to ers associated with its appli Ree S equation without 
get out values : ication to 
of qu real problems. I 
>. n 


used in structur: 
‘ al physics antiti . 
and chemistry (89).°7 ities, - basically, as an abacus to b 
f wi 


agreed 
by most physicists to be the 


Ka 


sub atomic particl 
ee les obey different 
quip against Bohr about the moo i of behavior than do lar, : 
wavelength would be very much n a bit unfair. As A = h/ ‘ger particles. This makes Ei 
SA = hip, = nstein’ 
PD cenctainger wrot smaller than the moon which i aa moon’s de Sake 
r several sh , therefore, be! : 
itre F short se . beha 
asthe this ie ica explaining his concepts and ve classically, 
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» In fact, a vedantist. Thus, the olitos inl of a branch of Science 
: ophy presented b ne 
y Schrédin 
ger 


inhis short book is simi 
Tedanta kis similar to that which 
, the philosophy of his religion would be stated by a Hindu scientist wh 
i s who was quite sure 
sure of 


Dorthern 


din, T é from Austria b WW vi 
Schré inger lived in 
Ireland afte: his departure 
a before I 
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th © more raffis 
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‘ 
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The Situation Outside the Quantum Region 


3.9.10 
eory applies in principle to all 


phenomena in nature, including 
t involving fifficiently small particles the difference 


al and classical calculations may be negligible. 


The condition which makes the application of quantum mechanical methods necessary can 
be judged from the relative magnitude of the de Broglie wave length, X= hip (cf. eq 2) and 
the size of the object represented. If A thus calculated is greater than the size of the object 
nts, then quantum mechanical methods are essential. In practice, this means that 
of subatomic particles (although protons show quantum 


The quantum th 
biology. However, for problems no 
between the results of quantum mechanic 


it represe 
the quantum region is that 


mechanical properties in some chemical reactions.(94)- 
On the other hand, quantum theory can be thought of as lying behind macro 


ocesses in the brain, in which the balance of a decision could depend 
protons in the microtubules suggested by Penrose 
is possible to conceive indirect quantum effects in biology. Then, 
les depends on electronic energy states and hence quantum 
ties of materials depend on ponding between the constituent 


b 


situations. One is in pr 


upon the behavior of a few electrons or 


(95). In this way it 
bonding in molecu 
considerations. But the proper 
atoms, and thus on quantum theory- 

e throughout Science and affect 


Thus, concepts based on quantum mechanics ar 
An example is the electronic energy jevels in semiconductors, 
lution which is irradiated with light 


solar irradiated electrode 


many practical situations. 
which then determine the behavior of an electrode in so 


of a certain wave length. This is a practical situation for the 
arranged in a two electrode cell may be used to dissociate water to hydrogen and oxygen, 


the first being a fuel in transportation, made without the evolution of CO, the most important 
Greenhouse gas. 


determinancy 


3.9.11 About Quantum In 
positional coordi 


In classical mechanics, 
particle can vary independently and the differentials, dx and 
desired. However, in quantum theory, i. =h/p and from sucha 
that the lowest value of the product dx and dp which may have 
limits in accuracy of measurement to which * and p are varied 

Ax Ap =h, 
insic uncertainty of the measured x and p. 
The reason for the name can immediately be seen. The equation tells that one 


e the error in the measurement of p to any extent, - but there is a penalty to payer 


reduc 
positional coordinate x (= A) will become incrasingly uncertain, according to 


nates and the associated momentum ofa 
dp can be made as small as 
pase itis easy to comprehend 
meaning is h. Hence, the 
together 18 given by 


where Ax and Ap represent the intr 


a 
” he said (I’ve changed hi 
gions. She had a high school education but no univers’ 
I began to expostulate. “T's ok, ok”, said my colleague. “Well, we buy the programs tore 
bond strengths, put itin the computer and [tell Lili the quantities and she writes down the ans 
computer gives. Then, we write a paper.” The program referred to is one whic 
Schrédinger equation and provides energy values, e.g., for bond strength in chemical 
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“Ah, but Ihave Lili 5 wife’s name). I knew Lili, a pleasant Europeal! 
ity training: 


interested in obscure reli 


quantum theory, 


)) 


given by: 


where AE j i 
is the basic uncertinty ina 
me 


y an amount At, 


interference Between Waves 


No Interference Between Particles 


. 


the minimu 
m value 
of the momentum isp= 6.5 1072? 


molecule weighs 1.16 10°22 
& and hence its smallest 


1S Measure with Icrea. accurac A very small] he 
d 
1 
sing y X 1S 
> ys 
rt 


, in the sam 
€ measur 
surement, ; 
» Will be 


ae 


1 gm cm sec’, The CL 


Possible velocity j 
yis5.310 °om,sec"! i.e, 


a Ss € 1 1 
Waves Passing through a double slit ar divided into two 


Separate but 

related wave 

: z stre sah 

a pattern of stripes. Bullets ‘ams, which interfere to create 


= independently in strai 
ait mechanically 

ivided into bullet like ' 
still occurs, e 


ssi 
we 7 ing through two slits carry 
Pe nes, with no interference 
seed iN nia classical wave is 
" dace 
yet wave like interference 


Fig. 3.10 From D, Lindley 


a Whe 
Weirdness Go? Bas re Does the Quantum 


ic Books, 1996, 
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) mph, the uncertainty of position is 2:10? cm!) oe 
ultaneous determinations of two associated properties this is a thou 
ly fundamental and not dependent upon 
ature is telling us notto look too closely. One is a comfortab] f 
compart j $acatin 
ment in whi a box containi 
ich aining twoc 


of interest (for a 5 ton bus, at 35 (+1 
These limitations on the sim 
omic or sub-atomic particle are absolute 


of an at 
asurement techniques. N 


future improvements inme 


3.9.12 Quantum Strangeness 


Quantum strangeness iS brought oul well by what is called the two slit experiment 


(Fig.3.10). If one sends a beam of electrons through a screen containing one hole, they can 


be registered on a second receiver screen as an expected blob of no surprises. If one now 


has two holes in the screen and sends a beam of electrons against the first screen, the representing, respecti 
‘ Ctively, 


n. However, on the way cat. They are added mS 
rto give the w 


electrons gO through both holes, and head for the receiver scree 
there, the two beams may be made to interact. The electrons appear now to behave as Waves Each com sve 
and what turns up on the screen is the interference pattern which would arise if two beams the box, an tiene has a lid and to m ‘cn for the system 
of light (of the same frequency) were brought to interact. This is also understandable (cf. found. He therefore on decide to open one an observation of what has h 
alive cat. hs Seithera fu ; » not knowin ; S happened j 
t. Butitis the dead-alive cat a — or an entirely Pie in which box the cat will in 
e cat. Hecann 
ot find ad 
ead- 


(86), and G. P. Thompson (97)). 
sible to slow down the passage of electrons thrown 4 ainst 
‘ : P i gamstite The observer has chosen one of the ystem) which the qu 
two st antum mechani 
cs 


ehavior of indivi 


Davidson and Germer 
However, it is pos 
1 one observes the b 


Now a strange thing does of the other (for it wa 
S there in an equatio represents; 


dual electrons. 
e, each electron must Th 
us, the obse 
Tver (i.e, 


screen, unti 
indeed happen. For, if we regard the electrons in their particulate guis 
go through one hole or the other. They cannot (per photon) go through both holes. Orcan functions to collapse, j , the experiment . 
they? For, although we send each electron Up against the screen individually and although we can know, the an i.€., disappear, He et made a choice. He caused 
they reach the receiver screen one by one, - alone, - lo, the diffraction pattern still turns up, - observer creates his Z we measure. In this artifi what Bohr thought of as th certain wave 
as though the electrons knew the kind of behavior is expected from them when two slits are his consciousness pa pas and itis, then icial example one can see only Reality 
there. (98). os infeadiatthe obeerven'ssontsliune snr i 
Other experiments comparing the behavior of electron beams will be described | ost worl S$ consciousness collapsed setae came from 
when we discuss EPR. Here, also, one finds behavior which is well described as quantum almost spiritual. Its A rae scientists regard this, W wave function 
strangeness. to affect ex ouch with experi re this, Wigner’s, ' 
e this section somewhat undetermined, The Uncertainty accept ta a fesmee aiiiSlann : = oF serps fete — 
n such phenomena becaus nd nearly all scientists me : 
€ to 


So, itis appropriate to leav 
principle limits our access to the accuracy of our observation in the subatomic realm. The 


reasoning behind it is very clear so that the existence of the principle and the results from: 
it are not surprising. However, we have also described a strange and quite unexpected: 


phenomenon in the two slit experiment and there are other, - even more surprising, = 
examples of quantum strangeness later in this f the Quantum Theory: 


3914 Do u 
| 39 es Q 
antum Mechanics Represent Real 
ality? 


Here, o 
,on 
© comes back to what is called 
s ed“ 


discussion 
sn 
O -8- 
th as nt 
. 


3.9.13 Does Consciousness Affect Reality? 
Before measurement the quantum particle must have been a multistated entit} “Xtording to the experi Séciad 
although we know nothing of its states and when it gets measured by collision with ascrecty this, di menter’s choice (which he nd the measurement gets o 
do »qua ne 
therefore one wave TE Not represent the ‘hon mechanical equations aa by opening one of th se hanent 
observed re. or thes € two bo 
S ystem, - both xes) 
. states acco 
unted for. 


ve properties and one state, 
e which turns up measured outo® 
ate put reason 


d by amix Wa 
chosen stat 


it is definitely a particle, no wa 
Two basic questions then arise (i) How was the stat 
possible states, chosen? (ii) The fact that we measure only one definite st 


before measurement, the particle has many states and is hence represente 
functions, one for each state, gives the second question: where do all the un 


(“collapse of the wave function”). 


anical th 
a eory is not Ss 2 
what i. 0, that Fg 3 ction, whi 
t is observed in am which is treated by qua and 
ntum 


IS no realit other than that of observatio 
] y 
ons do not represent what Bohr regarded 
1 feg 


Wdinger jg 
SSO much remembered for his eq 


More as a phi , 
Philosoy uation that it i 
pher than a physicist at it is seldom understood that he th 
ought 
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One sees here a fundamental difficulty. It is largely in respect to the obduracy of 3.9.16 A Questi 
P wa. ; ionable I P 
(99) is reported to have said: “If you really think = The idea that oe in Some Quantum 
ndamental is not right in it uantum Theory is a iy Calculations 
orary expedien 
t 


at Feynman 

. Fae! ” 

chanics, you know tt must be wrong. 
d Bohr’s insistence that only 


problem of measurement, an 
in comprehension. If one decides to be a strict they think this, th 
- one is led to a baffling explained ry Hany a 
uantum Theor 
y. 


ts follow that view), 
This seems absurd, and at present, Reampi 
ut these matters but often Ples of this are not diffic 


the measurement problem th 
you understand quantum me 

As stated already, the 
are real, opens up a chasm 
and most physicis 
reality to the oute’ 
es will tel 


measured states 
Copenhagen physicist ( 
conclusion: there is no 


fessors lecturing Physics cours! 
selves to an opinion. 


r world.” 
| their students all abo 
he absolu 
te zero of te 
mperature (Einstei 
stein, 1907); 


pro 
Is 
( ermi, 193 ) the expl hation of 


do not commit them 
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(Condon, Gurney, 1929); expl 
is anations of 
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m of Infinite Regress 
list, reading a meter. London, 19 
27); an interpretation of prot 
on electron t 
on transfer 


fficulties of the Copen 
usually a white-coated ex 
x with the ca 
on menti 
s real until it is observed. 


hagen viewpoint in qua 
perimenta 
tin it but an observer who 


oning an observer, 


3.9.15 The Proble 
One of the di 

it clearly involves an obser 
” is not only a two © 
dto open. B 
e Copenhagen view, no 
n the box and its observer are t 
hes the first observer opening one 
This man with video camera m 
lid opening expe 
hat the system of cat in box, lid 
elf not real unless papers for publication, Put rath 
i er crudely 


’ y 
Sometimes universit professors will 


ohr was always keen 
thing i quantum theory, indicati 
s g the degre Ty, indicating that there 
hemselves not real until they are a gree of agreement between th are calculati 
‘ A or bet ent 
lid and collapsing a wave a € quantum the 
: owey 
ustin turn be observe! 5 er, there 
denaih : d, mnechanics do which in are a number 
imenter an F ret 
man outside. Bohr talked of bei ce look le 
ng shocked b 
yt 


ompartment bo 
point to th 
© numeric 
al success of 
Ss of the 


Ons (in spectroscopy, for example) where 
ory and experiment is correct to 6 figures 
+ 


“The System 
makes the choice of which li 
Now, according to th 


Consequently, the cat i 
observed by someone, who wate 
function, etc., of the box-cat system. 
for he has become part of the system: 
recording it all. However, the reader will rapidl 
opener, camera carrying observer and an observer observing th 
observed. So, one sees an infinite regress supporting by implica 


there is NO EXTERNAL REALITY.” 


There are ways of exhibiting that this is a difficult conclusion. 
t would thus seem to be part of the Copenhagen Principle to” ; 
the System. Then 


observers of the Big Bang soi 
conclude that it did not happen. itt 
ii or the energies possible i 
€ in the system. Such a 
. calculation ij 
is 


cat in box, 


y see t 
em, is its 


tion Bohr’s conclusion that 
ation can le i 
ad to it. Thus, as stated alread 
A 4 
: A 
hrédinger equation to 


There were no 


3" century. Bishop Barclay, 
le of centuries before Bohr. 
re conscious of messages arriving t 

thing similar arises out of certain 
-{lusion.) Itlurks behind the wit 


8, however d 
, done “with as & 
the help of some einige. use a phrase from the 60's much of 
’ cho 


“ry can be normalized. Buta calculation whic 
2 ns r, is cl y t s 
latin the a wer, Is clear] not the same as a calc 


39 There is a story from British history of the | 
cleric, maintained an extreme position a coup 


Idealism. There is no independent outer reality. Weal 
eally out there is not known to us. Some 
he idea of MAYA, 


our organs, what is r 


of oriental philosophy which encourages U 
of some modern physicists. However, in the case of Bishop Barclay, he was severe’ H 
a : ‘ pee: : ‘ ere is area 
public encounter with the famous public figure of British 18 Century literary life, St Was that there j sonable place to bring u 
well known for expressing himself in definite, thumping statements. In this case It 1S report Sot re Is an external realit & up the subject of model : 
having heard the bishop, Johnson opined thus wise: “Sir, I refute you, so!” With this statemem Wed j omic and subatomic pa y and the point of fundam els, ty an earlier time, the 
raised a heavy booted foot and gave a nearby stone a hefty kick. ity % the micro state). = rticles are behaving (assum ental sciences is to work out 
—ieliea nasil «nl frog see each model eaven several likely guesses, or a behavior will be 
s 4 1 = '" 
& els Y and Z could not se - and if the calculati odels, - one calculated th 
match this degree of ag on fitted experiment with ; ss 
reement with ex model 
periment, the m 
» odel 


n Principle, that those t 
at the unobserved objec’ 
berg, the renown 

dered that one cannot know “ 


ase version of the Copenhage 
senberg thought th ts “had a lesser 
before Bohr and Heissen 


f Bohr. He consi 
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4° The lower ¢ 
is denied by Bohr. Heis: 
observed ones. Long 
expressed a view similar to that 0} 


ifferently from this modeling view on the basis that the 
ion do not behave as particles in the 
rties of the electron, now a 
ra particle but it can not be 
Section 3.3.9 

ll be described 


Quantum physicists think d 
subatomic particles which inhabit the quantum reg 
visible world. One can start the exposition by citing the prope 
wave, now a particle. In macrolife, an entity might be a wave 0 
both. One example of strange behavior is the two slit Experiment given in 
and more weirdness in the behavior of individual subatomic particles wi 


below (Section 3.9.18). 
Thus, the argu 
models which assume micro-wo 
hich Einstein could not accept)- 
is question, but it is true tha 
tthe behavior of sub-atomic part 
he quantum reality, - whatever it may be. 
hysicist represents the weird Reality with which he has to 
ohr's view, do not exist, in terms of equations, - and these 
of atoms and molecules earlier representations 


ment is that electrons and other sub-atomic particles cannot be 
rid behavior is that of the macro world (this 


How then shall they be represented? There 
t one is able to deduce theoretical 


icles in various phenomena. These 


represented by 
was the view W 
is no clear answer to th 
equations which represen 
equations seem to represent t 

Hence, the quantum P 
hich, in B 


deal, with particles wi 
take the place of the billiard pall-like models 


in chemistry and physics. 


3.9.17 EPR 


EPR denotes the authors Einstein, Podolski and Rosen who proposed an experiment 


which would disprove (Einstein hoped) the quantum proposition thattwo photons which had 
been linked together with opposing states of polarization, say, would remain thus coupled, 
although separated by some instrument so that the photons polarized s (vertically) would go 


off in one beam and the photons polarized P (parallel) would go off in another. 
Mechanics, if, by some means, it would be possible, 


Hence, according to Quantum 
e two beams, tO change the polarization state of one of the twins, 
“know” the change had been made and make a corresponding 


after the separation into th 
state of two photons with opposite states of polarization was 


the partner photon would 
change so that the original 
maintained. 

Einstein thought this prediction of 


d, he and his coauthors state 
- the photons were in commu 


theory unlikely to be fulfilled. If 


the quantum 
ooky, for it would 


it were fulfille d that they would find it sp 
nication. 


imply that, - in some fashion, 


e EPR Experim ent 
heorem, John Bell at 


ered the relation between two systems of quantum partic 
he same source. He deduced a limiting condition th 


uld affect happenings in al 
y at the speed of light. If 


3.9.18 Bell, Aspect and th 
In a now famous ¢ 


CERN (104), - while 


consid 
i.e., had come from t 
one stream of electrons co 
of the change in one beam could reach the other onl 
f Bell’s were exceeded, one would have to conclude t 
ed occur. This would confirm Quantum Theory, where the rel 


criterion © 
hich arise in a correlated way should occur, independently 


happening did inde 
state of photons W 
between the beams 

Thus, Einstein €x 
“proper” communication wou 


pected the first of these results, ie., that Bell’s criterio® 


ld not be exceeded. 
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on vacation, 
iollow; 
Mowing sentence, he Says: 


les which were correlated, 
nat happening’ 


An experim 
ent to 
a by Fry and Thompso 
ad some loophol 


put this matter | 
to test is i 
Sito S surely difficult t 
team in Pari es and a more decisj ii ry owe 
is, France in 1982 (106) - 


er It was fi 
iit yin 1976. However, thei = 
| aris Prem S made by Allain As a. 
oversimplified sketch Reisusscamuns sion 

Aspect had ; 

to begi 
correlated photons. For Fae : 
e 


cult to describe - the following Is an 


olarizati 
P tion of the other should ch he one beam, b 
ange corr > Sy means of an instrume 
nt, the 


hypoth 5 s SS ption 
etical Systems in which that information transfer corres ond Sassumptio 
I 
€ Pp: E 
Sto Einstein 


Stated th ’ 
ie at in 
formation cannot be sen However ina 


’ 5 
If you mean you can include some kind of faster than light 


, ithematical objec r Ss Ossib 
t, 
A] then, pe haps yes, it would be a Pp 
ssi ility.” 


Super lumi 
uminal : 
Dera. Itj communication i 
- Itis based upon e ton is assumed by a number of phy: 
of physicists i 
S in the post 


has been confi xperiments whi 
nfi nts wh 
irmed (106a) that change a developments of those of A 

‘ Olarizatio spect (106 
ate of t n state ze 
ar. wnt if both beams are a mg beam does cause 

: r luminal transf ; ed, 
milarity in the s nsfer of informati 

€ structure of the universe etait Some eéemalagy. 

é ground radiation 


ver, the age of th F 
* € universe 
municz at ISB ee 
nicated at the speed of light (1068), is such that two sides 


ange Se polarization st 
ae weare some hin 
fan ations show a si 
Bi Parts of it. Howe 
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perimental examination lie one of 
ences seem extended to all parts 
olism (106b). 


In the application of Bell’s theorem, and its €x 
ts consequ 


the most significant areas of physics at 2000. It 
of our dawning understanding of Reality described by the term wh 
3.9.19 Quantum Weirdness and Delayed Choice 


When light strikes 4 piece of glass, som 


e of its reflected and most of it is 


otons into two beams. Now, 


e can splita beam of ph 
creen-interference will be 


eonas 


transmitted. 
With this proper 
if the two beams are guided, © 


indicated (109). 
However,i 
detector and puts i 
does this (tries 
ttern vanishes. Itis as U 


ty in mind, on 
ptically, to recombin 
ith single electron experiments 
ot in front of the other. 

ly going down that 
ds itself from close 


asurprising result W 
tin front of one beam and n 
to see if the single electron is real 
hough the system defen 


tis possible to obtain 


if one takes a 
Directly one 


path), the interference pa 
One can make things so that there 


and before the one beam 
n split into two and then, 


inquiry - 

e two pathways very long. 
fter the light has been splitat the sheet of glass, 
detector. One can wait until the beam has bee 
don’t switch on, the detector. 
on or detector off, is mad 
he choice is made AFTER the pho 


Now, let us make th 


is significant time, a 
is intercepted by the 
after that switch on, or 
Our choice, detector 

ifon, none. The point now is, t 
the interference, or NO interference, takes P 

indeed, before we have decided to put the 

off (interference pattern), How does the & 


the choice which tells it what to do? This see 
behavior of the two originally associated photons which always 


each is doing. 


eso that (if off) we find interference, 
tons have been split up and 


Jace BEFORE the beam reaches the detector, and 
detector on (nO interference pattern) or turned it 
lectron know what to do BEFORE we have made 


ms to establish behavior more spooky than the 
know (instantaneously) what 


oved Quantum Theory 

tury after the publication © 
Its outward face is beaming. It is the 
ion of Physics, used by all physi 
This face of the Quantu 
e one which Jooks inward, 
if doubt and even conscious of d 


f Schrddinger’s equation, the: 


3.9.20 An impr 
basis to sub-atomic 


Three quarters of a cen 
Quantum Theory has two faces. 
science, the cutting edge of the investigal 
Chemists, and even by biologists (110). 
stable. However, with the other face, th 

the countenance is troubled, riven with se 
advanced thinkers who ponder about just what the other confident physicists are doing: 
Thus, Bohr seems to have been the victor in the long battle with Einstein (€ 
er of the EPR experiment). Einstein wanted no mystery, no spooky stuff, subate 
ed to behave like visible ones, only that the Uncertainty Princ 
be in contact 


rement impossible. Anyway, they could only 3 
“Prepare for shocks, 
an immel 


the matt 
particles would be expect 
made their accurate measu 
luminal communication. Bohr’s view was © 


ed. Aspect’s experiments again seem to confir 
ysics, - indicating that fundamental particles cou 


ded as being separate: they remain correlated, - an 
faster than light. 


warn 
broader view into Ph 


source cannot be regar 
other by some mechanism 


However, B 
, Bohr’ 
rs quantum theory and the resulting C 
g Copenh 


with it much unwanted baggage 
agen Principle brings 


( 1 ) If Sor i 
nething i 
ahum F g is not obse ; : 
clear] an being) then Bohr seems act tved (i.¢., registered in an instr 
ti counterintuitive and, toda ually to have meant that it do SST aS TORE TY 
sat will opt for a less string ere the older physicists orpurtaea: exist! This view is 
now it, - and its ; w, - that the parti is it with enthusi 
? $ pro’ ies particl usiasm. 
(0) The he may not yet be Pane x be there alright but, an mee 
- ran ob = isenber: 
because it would server to bri 8). 
: class everythi ; ng aresultinto Reality, -i 
Big Bang) as siderosis trae occurred before the ee ~ is also counterintuitive 
gs. Further, carrying through the noone of humans (e.g., the 
cessity of an ob 
server, - 


counting him as 
part of the sys 
stem, - 5 P 
to watch the observer and an om ee one into the position of havi 
observer to ob ing to have 
serve him,-a an observer 
»~ and ete. 


(3) Worsto i “ 
Slate eee a mnssanrement prubies; Quant 
_ See neti the thing in itself” (Kant) but um Mechanics leads to the 
(4) The state ites (“One dimensional Sin a kind of emasculated 
Dc th Wie pcinaike rial seen Theory is not like ti f 
many acts); or not like Einstei Bich appears to demand sega secs ey chenne 
independent a alia - a version of Relativity, whass os coordination between 
inconsistent with a basic assum ve erlying Michelson-Morley pane repetition by several 
puvation is well represented b a ola theory. But itis a theor ‘iment Bives evidence 
with statements such as ett si cpp s famous statement and = confusion where the 
pemselves Quantum Physicist is no basic Reality.” It is tragic th ere one has to struggle 
picture behind which is not neha Te hard at work making eee pecan 
3 ions, the physical 


Here are a few 
words on id 
I eas set u P 
(1) The many worlds theory P to avoid the Quantum Confusion 


This is due to Ev 

ere are countless other on ‘ oe aah dai eivee ak 
| 4 “i piaiciaiipyralr ses in which replicas of ourselves : the po i go 
Dass ie Sen oo in apenas Thus, - and otitical ae a a Soe 
F interpreted. If single phot : re _ ie mph pail ia st ; phenomena can 
“interference patterns, that i eas traveling separately, and with it ae semen 
, that is alright because there are chen Hane tg erent 
$ shadow photons from one of 


other unive 
Tses and th 
Causing j ey co A . 
 satsing interference. y could be imagined to interact with th 
e single phot 

ons, so 


ph s . 2 - $ 
Most ysicists regard this view as reposterous and the serious counter arguments 
P 
§ a py (b) h is no evidence for a yo arallel 
) That the idea is difficult to accept There n an f the Pp HH 


Fses;and(c) Iti 
tis a theor ifi 
©Pper, - has no status y not falsifiable and hence, - accordint 
s. , ing at least to the vi 
e view 


(2) Bohm's Theory 


Bohm (B 
ohm and Hi 
Mprehensive nd Hiley (113)) h 
5 new Quantum T. 3)) have published papers 
Zs in Bohm’s view ane which has more claim to si at oe 
i ‘ of the Quantum Theor : ctrons are particles and entirel : sy emigoreeneince 
y seems to be lacking in Bohm’s se ani The mysterious 
. though we shall s 
s see 


inute that j 
» Mat it contai 
ntains a substantial counter difficult 
y- 


Bohm starts with de Broglie and not with Schrodinger. de Broglie’s view was sub- 


atomic particles exist whether they are being observed or not and the wave acts as a 
controller. Schrodinger on the other hand was“all wave and the particle aspects are not 


featured. 


Bohm adds to the Schrédinger equation what he calls a “quantum potential.” This 


quantity is anew quantity in Physics, and has properties like no other. It is best explained 
in terms of an analogy supplied by Bohm. Large ships, he points out, are guided by radar 
interacting with satellites and giving the ship directions to follow a certain course. The radar 
has negligible power itself and the ship’s propulsion system which has energy which drives 
the propellers and rudder, - but, at the behest of the radar which gives it instructions. This 
is what the quantum potential does - gives instructions. Itis the actualization of the guiding 
wave of de Broglie. It actualizes Kant's “das Ding an Sich.” 


Decoherence - Good News 
Measurements in Quantum Mechanics involve a big puzzle, it seems only possible 


to measure particles in one state, whereas in reality, they have many superimposed states, 

But there is a good thing about measurements in quantum mechanics. It concerns 
the operation of instruments and the normal use of electrons (€.g., aS in computers) when 
asured en mass. Now itis so that the quantum weirdness (109) described 
is observed for single electrons oF for a few electrons together if the system remains 
However, directly the system grows in numbers, a decoherence steps in and 
| well behaving reliable system on which 


3.9.21 


they are always me 


coherent. 
suddenly the system of electrons becomes & norma 
we base a good deal of our technology. 
So, one should not introduce 
systems in which electrons do their W 
experiments outlined above to find quantum 
interpreted to infer conscious particles, etc. 


quantum weirdness into the decoherent macro 
ork, One has to delve deeply with the kind of 
nonlocality, or to find evidence which can be 


of Varying Views of the Quantum Reality 


3.9.22 A Summary 
would be that the macro world is real enough 


A version of the Copenhagen view 
but that it “floats” on an unreal world of su 
“measurable”. Something not measured is termed “unreal.” 

Bohm’s views represent an attempt to avoid “unreal.” He regards a quantum 
particle, - an electron, - as fully real, - a particle. However, it is guided by a wave (cfde 
Broglie). 
In Heissenberg's view, the world is two-fold. The two aspects are called actual 


potential, it has openit0 ! 


many possibilities (or 
measured, - observed, 
of existence (or the sub-atomic particles which are its b 

Physicists try to avoid discussion of these possible views because the 


potential states). When this world of potential possibili 


- it becomes actual (real). But there is no deep reality 
asis) is not observed. 
y don 


a possibility of useful resolution. 
However, Bell made a very useful contribution by deriving relations 


an experimental test to be made of the following quantum prediction: when tw 
particles have been coupled together and then are made to part, 
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b-atomic particles. The word “real” means 


The unmeasured (unobserved) world is entirely potential, i--, 
ities 


because most 


radiation, 


This 
conclusi 
conclusions. nom as 


(i) 
(ii) 


been extend 
ed 
by Stapp as having two large 
Possible 


means of communication. 
3.9.23, Conclusion 


Enough has b 
oe een said ab 
at this time, but it is clear that i it nen e 
Santend deen. at if one pokes into it a bi ie gta , 
nN support the opinion of Pe. dea ii manseady 
nrose (95) th 
e Seni THE ORIGIN 
10. be atneia School Boy mig 
school boys kn 
. 3 ow how th i 
a. ben ee ea € universe began: it started off as a gi 
n eapanding Sa gigantic explosi 
ae picture has caught the i i - 
a : € imaginati 
tres. tron ly Es fae er ar those who think about the 
. : : 
pee eeaeameaiae ea, In the USA hundreds of nas oon on 
re still investigati 
s ng the 


In this secti 
, ection we sh 
important basic concept all see to wha 


“i S feet are on unsteady 
ata new theory is needed 


F TH 
E UNIVERSE AND THE BIG BANG 


t extent m 
° 
dern data are consistent with thi 
is 


hat to th 
€ ace H . 
a very short time. ount given in 


& 
ed by theolo lans and they form along 
oup, apart from the Scientists i at 


0,3 i 
Origin of the Big Bang Concept 


Einstein ei e f eor 
appli dth principles of his general th y 


€ , 0 6 % 
the universe stable he ein’ & f Relativity to the creation of 


owever, Eddingto e had to add a repulsi 
itistpok ae = n a 15), who generally su pulsion term 
instein equations (115) pported Einstein’s 


er or, i 3 ° . 
if there is sufficient mass in ves ae to which the 
; » &Xpand until i 
gravity slow 
s 
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ns to contract to what was later called “the Big 


down the expansion and the universe begi 
Crunch.” 

Calculations of various ¢ 
made by a Russian mathematician, 
of General Relativity. 

George Le Maitre, a B 
that the Universe had begun from a prim 
beginning entity contained everything an 

spewed out the material of the present universe. 
that Le Maitre did not know of Friedman's wor 
Beginning before his own work. 
Gamow (118) developed th 


primeval egg would consist of neutrons, pr 
helium in 


calculation, - the ratio of hydrogen C0 
found that this was 11, - in accordance with experiment. 
amow’s development was 


One of the characteristics of G 
over from the Big Bang, corresponding to a 


stable, contracting), were 


ypes of universes (expanding, 
(116), using the equations 


Alexander Friedman (1921-22) 


t, was the first (1 17) to suggest 
me of the sun. This 
“egg” exploded and 


elgium cosmologist and pries 
aeval “egg” 30 times the volu 


dthe Universe began when the 
Ithas been expanding ever since. Itseems 
k, which contained, implicitly, the idea of a 


me detail, - pointing out that the 
dradiation. He made a critical 
ding to the model, and 


e Le Maitre theory in so 
otons, electrons, an 
the Universe, accor 


that he predicted a 
background radiation left temperature of about 
2.7°K. 

The actual phrase 


1961 (119). 
As far as the confirm 
two Bell telephone scie 


discovered earlier by a 


Big Bang was originated by Fred Hoyle ina radio broadcast in 
radiation is concerned, it is usual to 
d Wilson, in 1963 (120). However, 
nt (121) using surplus WWil 


ation of the background 
ntists, Penzias an 


quote this with 
French graduate stude 


in fact, it was 
radar equipment. 


3.10.4 A Contrast with Origin of Life Studies 
The difference in attitude towards the prosp 


of Life and towards studies of the Origin of the Un 
In the Creation of Life studies, the situation is one of gloom and without a model 


to test. In the Origin of the Universe studies there is a vibrant model and hypotheses being 


based upon it have been taken up by main stream scientists for at least 30 years. 
A degree of explanation for this great difference may be found in the differing 


iology and cosmology. Biology isaclouded enterprise with an enormous amount 
more pouring in every year, and theory must fit all this. In cosmology 


no critical experiments are possible. Certainly there are facts, - above all the character of, 
rom the various “galaxy clusters” and we shall discuss these and show how 


of the Universe depends upon the interpretation of them: 
an imaginative theory in cosmology and maintain i 
Bo those bel 


o collision with facts (e 


ect for progress in studies of the Origin 
iverse could hardly be greater. 


nature of b 
of experimental data, 


spectral lines fi 
the present theory of the Origin 
Thus, it is easier to pul forward 
long ride before it succumbs (as all theories do) t 
discovered by a space based telescope). 

There is another aspect. The Origin of the U 
the computationalists and one with sparkling concepts and ideas which ca 
presented. Books can be written, forexample, Hawking’s book (122), “History 
Weinberg’s (123), “The First Three Minutes” are extraordinarily V 
Moreover, both have huge sales, and hence give large royalties to their authors: 


field day 

n be Vi 
of Time 
xe 


niverse studies provides a 


ivid and & 
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matters t 

yee of the material in such wor 

er saci ikely to have vanished in a 

sina eon is of marvelous movies showi 

background and “galaxy clusters” 
sounds. 


ks is based i 

ea i speculation, and that the ideas 

eliighe re _ is that the material can Gs 

me ti ace Plosions and the developme 
Iverse, all in color with a ste 


3.10.5 TheD 
By he Interpretation of the Red Shift 
light from these igi known that there were “spir: 
spectral lines Jes was shifted in wavenenigts eee 
ilnaiaieds cds Earth. This was first seed from ¢ 
ais gle xy, the nearest one to our ow Ai 
theory ‘sa a blue shift with respect to fo ae 
$ as able t arth an 
per sec”, 0 calculate a rate of a 


(Vesto Slipher, 1917)*! 


”, later called galaxies. The 
hat determined for the same 
A. = am in examining the 
pen - ay: Slipher found that 
shaadi rae pes is shift, utilizing Dopp] 

galaxy to the Milky Way of 300 km 


However, as 
+ 48 work continued, Sli 
yee that most of them gave oe Te ae 
; irst Slipher’s calculati reat 
ulation iti 
namely of the order of magnitude tn ee 
cc. But 


contributions wa 
s the conclusi 
expanding. sion that he made fr 


mt tion galaxies with blue shifts 
ate * traveling away from the 
a = Was quite reasonable, 
i Si mportant aspect of Slipher’s 

a, namely that the Universe is 


Le Maitre’s i 
e’s idea was 
known in the W soon to have som 
est) of : © support 
According to see Russian mathematician aoe 4 melas 
man A 7 er Fried 
pon a characteristic parameter a 16), expansion or contraction of th t i 
critical matter density which + Q, defined as the ratio of matte ne niverse depended 
would be large enough to stop a as the universe to the 
s nsion. The rem 
arkable 


result, - one of th 
' e more rema i 
tk i 
orcontract, depended upon Q able in all science, - was that the decisi 
atone Rati cision - 
e after creati expand for ev 
ion. om 


The Bi i 
ig Bang was implicit in the work of Friedm 


George Le Mai 

\ a 2 

Pe siosi itre, was the first to describ : 
explosion occurred. ribe an original * 


‘in1924, 
hi 


at this time little 
an (1921-1924), 


an. However , the Jesuit priest 
primeval egg” from which the 


The next 
step after Fried 
; man was mad 
pointed out that i ade by Karl Wirtz 
galaxi : irtz,a Ge 
es which looked the smallest were in eis astronomer, 
act traveling th 
e fa 


(127). This re . 
Bi” sult is consi ; 
al istent with th 
il thrown out at the beginning of pg i reasonable idea that the material 
1 erial fi 


th 
Netefore, the furthest from us 


who 
stest 


B 3-2 
& Bang is indeed moving the fastest sana 
stest, is, 


This brin 

Win Hubble, sag to the introduction of the work with 

Be i By ASA baa been tameneoctio” public because the ‘enone ae. 

World in ioe ee Mount Wilson sie te som had the considerable adieestage cf 

: his velocity ante racine the velocity of oo ae . most sensitive) in the 

Kiown as Hubble's law ie i away from Earth. This tina mis and drew a graph 

A $ shown in Fig. 3.11). This pie Tinlad a what 
€ idea that 


Section and the followin: 


PHese mary ots3 ig One Owe much to 
in a book by the clearest and most detailed presentatio di 
nm made 


ul LaViolette. ‘alled “Beyo Ie ang 
Pa iolett . called “B: y nd th Big B in ” (126a, 126b 
’ ). 
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= ggestior 
. 

p m nm accordance with the predictions of Friedman the sugge ti 

g 

the universe 1s 6X and 


of Le Maitre and the results of Wirtz. = 


(km/sec) 
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Apparent Redshift Velocity 


0 2 ; 
Distance (Millions © . 
distance diagram that 


Light Years) ; 

dwin Hubble published 
The redshift- 
ae lished in 1929. Reprinted with 


in Hubble pub 
The red shift-distance diagram that Edwin treet Press, Rochester, VT. 


Fig. 3-11 ul La Violette, 1995, 2004, Park S 


ermission of Ra’ ‘ ing those 50 
Pe : oughly 1930 up to the 1980's, but lad ae 
mee ess to look at galaxies which were further 
possible to 


cf Wirtz observation and ubble s Lav wet traveling: 
H 1 ) a 
recession reached 94% of the velocity of 


All was well for so 


i e it 
years better equipment mad 


fore 
away from Earth and there 


i f i Thus, 
\ calculated velocity © ‘scion of a Cry of Warning. 
faster. By the re scale and this stimulated the emission 
2 thest 0 
light for the fur 


: p tion, were 
: e biggest in creation, 
4 to the conclusion that these vast eee aed ke pounds of reason. 
; ? A # §' m 
a concept which le i‘ fantastic speed, - to put ee ry and the expanding wl 
traveling at such the concerning the Big Bang theo : For it was realized that if 
From 1990 onwards, mong its supporters and Hata i 
ce even a ‘ : r out, nu 
oe - ee uld be made of galaxies still furthe 
observations co 


ys 
alaxies tr aveling faster than light - not possible according to Relativit 
& 
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le’s Law would indicate 


3.10.6 The Tired Light Explanation of the Red 


‘i Shift (Nernst 1921) 
The famous 


German Physical Chemist Walther Nernst (128), proposed an 
alternative explanation of the red shift and hence an alternative cosmology, in 1921 (Vesto 
Slipher, 1917, Friedman, 1922, Le Maitre 1927, Hubble, 1929). 

Nernst has a considerable claim to eminence in the cosmological work because he 
predicted the Hubble Law eight years before Hubble's publication. The Nernst proposal was 
that space was not empty, it was filled by a so-called “luminous ether”. On passage through 
this the light from the galaxies would have some of its energy absorbed by the surrounding 
ether, thus explaining the 2.7°K background radiation observed at a later date. 


Nernst’s ideas (which were, of course, in contradiction to Einstein's 1905 
conclusion consistent with the alleged result of M 


ichelson and Morley, there is no ether) 
were developed by Fritz Zwicky in 1929 (126). The Universe is Static and not expanding. 
As the light moves over the vast distances involved, there will be several causes for loss of 
energy, for example, a frictional drag between lig 


ht and intergalactic gravity. Although at 
the time of Nernst’s first paper, it was thought that space was empty except for the ether, it 
has more recently been found to be populated with vast clouds of dust and hydrogen. the so- 


called dark matter, In addition, even in the so-called vacuum of space, the average distance 
between particles is around (only) 1000 km. Photons traveling through space could collide 
with H, molecules as frequently as once every 10° sec. A photon would find many 
possibilities of energy-loss events in a billion light year journey from a galaxy to Earth. 
Everytime the photons of the radiated light struck something, it would leave some energy 
behind. Of course, this decrease of energy of the photons would increase with the distance 
of the journey from the galaxy (i.e., Hubble’s Law) and the decrease of energy would mean 
acorresponding fall in frequency (E = hv), and rise in wave lengths, i.e., the red shift. 
Nernst’s theory of tired light gets rid of calculated recessional velocities of galaxies 
near the speed of light. However, it changes cosmology for if there was no Doppler basis 
to the red shift, there is no expanding universe and if there is no expanding universe, there 
isno need to rationalize the expanding body as having originated in some primeval atom. 
Thus, in this view the universe is in steady state, a state similar to the that later suggested by 
Hoyle et al. (129) in which stars are constantly dying and others being reborn. The fact that 
| this steady state model has been abandoned on the basis of the finding of the French 


_Student’s discovery of the background radiation corresponding to a temperature of 2.7°K 
| hardly seems to be justified because, there could be o 
} 'mperature, including the heat caused b 


ther explanations of this background 
y the absorption of some light on its passage from 


alther Nernst was Prof. of Chemistry at the University of Berlin in the days when professors 
ived reverence and had great authority. Nernst was a “polymath” in the sense that he could indeed 
ly himself to various fields in science with great effect. He is known particularly in 
“rochemistry for the Nemst equation, - the first to relate the potential of electricity producing cells 
the in contact with the electrodes. He is more widely known for 
a preliminary to the Third Law of Thermodynamics, His cosmological 
butions were little known until he published them in a book in 1938. Nernst’s famed abilities 
~oupled to a cold nature. The scheduled time for arrival of his research students was 7:00 a.m. 
ne not in on time, 


| he found a note on his bench reminding them of the number of students who 
Waiting to occupy his space. 


st heat theorem, 
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3.10.7 Hubble’s Change of Mind (130) 


Although Edwin Hubble is always associated with the red shift and the Doppler 


pported the expansion of the Universe and the Big Bang concept, 
in later years Hubble came to the conclusion that he had been wrong. Thus, in 1935, Edwin 
Hubble and Richard Tolman wrote a paper throwing doubt upon the Doppler mechanism 
and then in 1936 Hubble, himself, wrote 4 follow-up paper in which the pasic conclusion 
was in favor of the Nernst and zwicky theory. Hubble suggested that, in the absence of the 
Doppler red shift explanation, there could indeed be a static universe such as Einstein had 


suggested when he introduced his so-called cosmological constant for which he had little 
Hubble’s 1938 view the universe wou 


interpretation of it which su 


justification. In ld be Euclidean in its geometry, no 
“curved space”. 
Hubble went on 
“Tf red shifts are velocity shifts W 


to comment as follows (130): 

hich measure the rate of expansion, th 
models are definitely inconsistent with the observations unless a large positive 
duniverse) 1s postulated. The maximum value of the present 
Id be of the order of 470 million light years and the mean 
rof 107° grams per cubic centimeter. The high density 
terpretation of the observational 


e expanding 


curvature (small, close 
radius of curvature wou 
density of the geneeral orde: 
suggests that the expanding models are a forced in 


results.” 
But Hubble’s later publications, his latter day conversion away from the Doppler 


ed shift, made no difference to the mainstream astronomers. The Big 
andly attractive and ithas lived lustily ever since, at the Millennium 


oks and fantastic movies. 
Big Bang theory is ve 


interpretation of the r 
Bang hypothesis was BF 
spawning imaginative bo 


material that, - at 2000, - the ry difficult to maintain. 


me comparisons made of the two 


It is reasonable at this point to put forward so 
interpretations. 
A Magnilude 
20 20 
2.0 
Fig. 3.12 The Hubble 


diagram test compares 
galaxy red shift (vertical 
scale) to distance 
(horizontal scale). Work of 
Kellerman. Reprinted with 
permission of Paul La 
Violette, Beyond the Big 
Bang (1995, 2004), Park 
Press, Rochester, os 
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However, We shall see in the following: 


quotes the work of Djorgovski and Spin d 
ra 


In each ca 
se these aut 
facts of the red shift, hors have compared the 


nu. ’ 
mber count against the radio bright 

Ness. 

These tests (126) favor tired light 


Normalized Number Count 


Radio Surface Bri htness watts/m2/Hz' 


~< 


Increasing Distance 


indicat 
ted by the shaded ragion, Dec healt apo oh 7 
is . Tired-light makes a better fit to th 
the data, 


Data is take, 
nm from Kellerm: indi 
ann," lon surface 
Radio galaxios, quasars, rt ydlaeelay ness denotes incroasing dista 
"f ince. 


Fig. 3.1 Rep Pp 
3 Tinted with ermission of Paul 


Park Str , > 
et Press. Roch T: 
€ ester, Vermont. Ga 


4 La Violett 
Djorgovski and Spinrad €, Beyond the Big Bang (1995, 2004) 


laxy Redshi 
ift as a functi 
on of distance. W 
- Work of 


culties is 
that there : 
0 big t are objects in the uni 
g to have been formed ina tim universe, huge conglomerate one of the 
e of ISB years. These objects s of galaxies, which 
seem to be at le 
ast 60 
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s contradict a homogeneity in the distribution excluding lensin , 
tter thrown out from to give rise to pint 

nderstandi 

Arp has brought out ss 


f course, these cluster complexe 
dif the galaxies resulted from mal 
~ 


together. 0 
of galaxies, which would be expecte 


Le Maitre’s cosmic egg- 

mers discovered galaxies a billion light years across (133). Arp has b 
een, - as can b 

es 


orm. The Universe as seen around 2000 is years and instead of f. 
acing him wit 


the explosion of 


Then, in 1986, astrono 
en, - a thorn in the side of 


These would have taken at least 100 B years to f 
i in res istributi laxies, quite different from ha . 
clumpy and irregular in respect to the distribution of galaxies, quit di the S exposed, they took th h intellectual ar US astronom 
regularity expected from the Big Bang. According to Hannes Alven, a Swedish cosmologist moved to Germany wh € easy way out and all guments to meet the in ers for many 
(134), the best way to understand the universe is in terms of plasma. His model of the than that in the USA ere a more progressive a owed him no more oe nmin: he 
e includes consideration not only of gravitational forces but also of appears to exist. He has mosphere towards astron cope time! Arp 
7 pursued his c. ; omical co 
S career there w ntroversy 
ith appare 
nt success 


structure of the univers 
electric currents and powerful magnetic fields (135). 
i axi 0 km sec! 
There is much to suggest that galaxies do not move faster than 1000 kr and Wrest 
least 80 B years for the present universe to have come into Its space. en several views of ast 
stronomers c 
oncerning th 
€ nature of j 
ntergalacti 
c 


on this basis, it would need at 
present pone. Thus, the Big Bang concept is incompatible with the age of many fy thoveannnsis 
galaxies” for it implies an age of the Universe at least 5 times smaller than that necessary but after the alleged T view, the universe bet 
null ween ga 
ether was rejected result of the Michelson- galaxies was empty except for th 
5 € ether 


for their formation. 
n “the known” Universe and the Ag i 
time has gone on 


guishing betwee 


There is some confusion in distin 
Universe. We can only know galaxies, the light of which has had time to reach us since the become an i , howev 
" 7 a important questi er, the degree 
Universe began. But, of course, our knowledge of that (the 15 B year figure) is itself come back toward *stion. Thus, if the u of dark matter in th ; 
dependent upon acceptance of the Doppler interpretation of the red shift. The truth is - all Hae universs than pane Big Crunch, there has see is eventually to sto € universe has 
; a : : z ere a ; © be ab P expand 
ways of calculating the extent of the Universe depend on theories. What, thea re . be. Out one thousand times i — and 
universe is not ‘ ¢ the unseen m ’ ass in 
3.10.10 The Contributions of Halton Arp (136) FF course ais das simply to expand mseett which would have to b 
er who for the last 30 years has been telescopes. Agai ad stars in the universe whi Ba may consist of several ae present if the 
4 In Ic ings There a 
re 


Halton Arp is an American astronom 
accumulating facts which are inimicable to the standard model in astronomy: the red shift exist from place t 
© place and 
apart from J 
this 


is a Doppler effect. and the universe began with a Big Bang about 15 B years ago. particles. 
Correspondingly, Arp has cited many other examples (136) which are not there are substantial collecti 
twith the standard model and one of them is the quasar markaren 205, and another mass. How much d eclions of dust 
0 they contribu 
te to th 


consisten 
is the galaxy in NGC4319. Arp found that they were connected by a pridge of light. On the mass - what is the tot: ites 
other hand, the red shift of the quasar is much larger than that of the galaxy, So that, - on The que otal amount of it? Gravitati essary mass? What of light? 
Doppler theory, - they cannot be together. But, the band of light appears to join them. but the work Sie of dark matter (i.e me has mass but it seems oe Photons have 
armet (136a) and ott much is there?) j negative mas 
d oth : re?) is at present SS. 
an open one 


defend themselves against Arp by applying the “interpretation of the red h 
ed shift than that 
of 


idea of the effect of very heavy objects upon the path of light (“Lensing”). Thus, an object | 126), 
ein acertain position, but suppose that there are invisible very large objects, 


k holes, etc. These would tend to affect the light and any interpretation. 


Mainstream astronomers attempt to 


may appear to b 


- dead stars, blac 0.12 The Status of the Big B 
ang at 2000 


It has b 
een seen in this Section, and 


} Made b é 
ty y La Violette ( 
} 126 ; particularly i 
ithe Red Shift in th ), that there is eviden arly in the collection of comparis 
sons 


a © spectra of |i 
“tfonomers P of light from galaxies,‘ 


rR 
i 
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me gross) in radioactive-decay dating to thtow 


the Earth ( Section 3.7.3). Heue 


4 milton (46) has used information on the errors (So' 
doubt on the 4.6 B years given by most cosmologists for the age of 
several series of facts to deduce a far younger age. 


of the size of the Universe are based on the distance hi 


B years. If the Universe is older, we would be receiving light from further away ¢ 
now calculate. If the Universe is expanding, it is doing so at near to the speed of light, 
expansion, as & percent of present size, is still negligible because of the very large calculat 
the Universe. Thus, on the basis of a 15 B year age of the Universe, formed by Big Bang,” e 

negligible quantity In 


would be ~ 10° em and the expansion/century would be - 10° cm,-a 


to the size of the Universe. 
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3.12 THEORIES OF THE CREATION OF 
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: wave of Great jh - it was thought tha i 
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coun ever, jon as 
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dence in Science, 
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a supernatural act, 0 a 
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ES ae matter of the Creation of Life, too, Sci 

whether 1 
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This view became more WI Be. 
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; tf 
Id answer the question with 


Three preliminary matters may be mentioned, before emb 
the attempts at early theories. 


(1) Bergson (139), a French philosopher, developed a theory called Vitalism. 
There was something essentially different about a 


living creature compared with the 
corresponding mechanical one. Bergson suggested that living beings possessed an Elain 
ductionistic terms. 


Such a theory has been long abandoned for it is too vague to be discussed in terms 
of biochemistry, and in any case, it hints at some ki 


which biologists reject with emotion because it mi 
(2) Driesch’s Entelechy (130). 
Driesch, a German biologist (1867-1941 

in front of us. This is that the spontaneous 

Second Law of Thermodynamics, 


arking on a statement of 


Vital - but what he meant was never spelled out in re 


nd of direction in evolutionary progress, 
ght lead inexorably back to a Designer. 


) (130), pointed out a fact which lies open 
growth of living creatures appears to disobey the 
one of the bastions of Science. Thus, ina closed system, 
all spontaneous changes are supposed to give rise to an increase in disorder which physical 
chemists call “entropy”. The development of a living system, however, is always 


disentropic. The phenomenon of the spontaneous development of order is 


what Driesch 
called Entelechy. 


From the viewpoint of thermodynamics, the spontaneous increase in order of 
biochemical processes is a style easily vaulted over. Thus, the Second Law refers to isolated 
systems (chemical reactions in a vessel into which no new material may enter) and one can 


hardly say that living systems develop in isolation. Hence, the thermodynamist, - 
rather arm wavingly, 


disentropically, 


but then 
- can point to all the surroundings in which, e.g., a rose bush grows 


and claim that, if one were able to measure the corresponding positive 

entropy changes in its surroundings associated with its growth, one would surely find that 
they exceeded the negative entropy changes associated with the development of life. Thus, 
the Second Law of Thermodynamics is not formally challenged by a series of complex 
happenings, all disentropic, if one believes that the entropic changes associated in the system 
with the disentropic ones, lead to a Positive entropy balance. 

Although Driesch’s entelechy has long been rejected, the fact remains that when 
life gets into inanimate material, it knows what to do, takes off on its development, its life 
“course, and blazes away disentropically until life leaves it whereupon the organism obeys 
the Second Law in an unambiguous and simple way, 
"great mass of disorder (positive entropy change) wi 

“entropy changes in the surroundings. 


breaking down spontaneously into a 
thout having to call for help upon 


(3) Lastly, it is relevant to ask what are the criteria of life? This became a central 
| ‘flestion for NASA in the search for life on the moon and on the planets in the 70's and 
| 40's,” and it follows from the last section that what they looked fér was signs that 
| "entropic processes were occurring spontaneously. Of course, this was one of several 
| tia, but itis a central one. Life always means AS = negative for the life inspired system, 


Whereas for reactions in non-living the AS of spontaneous changes is positive. 


sssential result of NASA's quest for life in the solar system is that there is none outside the 
' However, there might be bacterial life buried under the surface of Mars. Examination of the 


Sunds found in some meteorites seems to show the chirality characteristic of life. The subject 
dealt with in Davies (144), 
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3.12.2 Oparin’s Theory of the Origin of Life 
It ig reasonable that the first attempt ata molecular-level theory of the creation of 


life was given by a scientist working in the culture generated by materialistic Communism 
(1917 onwards), i.e., in Russia. Itremains, today, the archetype of chemical theories of the 
Origin of Life and it is probable that, for scientists who have not been involved in Origin of 
Life studies, - itis imagined that “Life must have got started that way - or something like it.” 

So, what is Oparin’s Theory (141)? It depends upon a model of the early state of 
the planet (Extreme volcanic activity, Earthquakes, a pounding by asteroids and meteors, no 
O,). However, in spite of the inhospitable nature of the early Earth, Oparin suggested that, 
here and there, there would be quiet pools, - warm pools in fact, - and in one of these there 
might per chance be some amino acids. Now, proteins are made up of amino acids and 
Oparin took the attitude that, once he had explained the spontaneous production of proteins 
on the early Earth, he had taken the biggest step to explaining life. He did not try to explain 
cell formation, - indeed, - the formation of very complex biomolecular nature of even very 
simple cells is not completely understood to this day. 

Scientists in general admit that much more has to be found, - but they point out the 
huge times involved. There is controversy about this Age of the Earth but mainstream 
scientists put it around 44 B years and the very earliest single celled creatures as dating back 
to 4B years. Thus, there would have been ~ V billion years for things to happen in the warm 
pool and then allowing for a huge number of warm pools and chance collisions, it was not 
difficult to imagine, qualitatively, that proteins might form - and then, hopefully somehow 
on to cellular living beings. 

Such a position is not now that of scientists who carry out Origin of Life studies. 
Among these workers, Oparin’s theory is as rejected as are Elain Vital, and Entelechy, 
Thus, the reaction between amino acids in aqueous solution to form proteins cannot occur 
thermodynamically, i.e., the change in free energy attendant upon such a reaction is positive, 
and not negative as needed for a spontaneous reaction. Water plays a part in such reactions, 

and some workers have tried to insist that the great amount of water available might 
influence the balance favorably. However, it is the moles of water per unit volume which 
count in evaluating the probability of areaction involving water and the availability ofa vast 
amount of water does not change this. 
Other reasons for denial of Oparin’s theory arises from calculations made of the 
number of collisions needed to overcome the extremely low thermodynamic improbabilily. 
In spite of the billion years available, the time needed to form the 
led creatures, is SO many 
bability that it can occur 


of protein formation. 
requisite proteins by means of chance collisions and then one cel 


orders of magnitude greater than the time available that the pro 
within the Oparin Model is simply zero. 


3.12.3 Urey and Miller 

Although Oparin’s theory is part of the past as far as th 
are concerned, it was given a revigorating pulse by some work carried out b 
American chemist Urey and his student, Miller. They confined in a flask a mixture of W 
they thought must constitute the essential constituents of the atmosphere of the early E 
(CH,, Nz, CO H,0) and subjected such a mixture to electrical discharge (cf. ligh 
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to be clear what 


DNA with its ladder-like structure, 
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The number @ 
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The double-stranded 
helical structure of DNA, 
as first presented in 1953 
by Watson and Crick. 
The frame work of the 
helix is composed of the 
sugar-phosphate units of 
the nucleotides. The 
rungs are formed by the 
four nitrogenous bases 
adenine and guanine (the 
purines) and thymine and 
cytosine (the 
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Knowledge of 
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x-ray diffraction pictures, 
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3.12.5 Number of Collisions in an Oparin Warm Pool in 10° 


Years 
According to the well known textbook of Physical Chemi 


stry by Atkins (145), the 
rate constant k of a reaction takin 
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g place between gas molecules is given in liters mole" sec”! 
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ain directed bonds meet; 
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| tivation. 


It turns out that in practice the 


pre-exponential in the expression for the rate 

} “onstant for a reaction betwen two molecules in the gas phase has a value of the order of 10° 
lters per mole sec so that k (the rate constant of the reaction) = 10° Fina 
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It has been pointed out by Hoyle and Wickrisingam (147) 
Their total mass greatly exceeds that of humans. 
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However, a blue ribbon committee to examine the question of the existence of 
UFO’s was established by Lawrence Rockerfeller in 1997, 
evidence for UFO’s and come up with an answer: Do they exist or not? 

The head of this committee was the astrophysicist, Peter Sturrock, a Professor at 
Stanford University, with a splendid pedigree including the Cavendish Laboratory in 
Cambridge, England. Sturrock’s committee consisted of physicists and astronomers, all of 
ple who looked initially with a skeptical eye at the evidence for the 


Its task was to consider the 


existence of UFQ’s, 


Nevertheless, the result of their e 


Xaminations, published in 2000, was clear in 
giving a positive conclusion (153). Amon 


g the lines of evidence discussed in detail is: 
(1) Accounts given by airline pilots (not people to risk their jobs by relaying 
fantasies) 
(2) Photographs, highly scrutinized for their reality, 
(3) 


The examination of residues found after the alleged landings of vehicles 
Another piece of hard evidence not examined by this committee, 


complicated designs in wheat fields which have been appearing fir. 
Britain, but have now Spread to other parts in Europe and the United States. 
arise within minutes, and their complexity and size are beyond the means av 

There was reluctance on the part of the members of the committee 
than conclusions from hard evidence, The evidence for Abductions was n 
(although strongly supported by the Harvard 
University Historian David Jacobs) (155). 
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A good summary of the evidence for the reality of alien landings has been made 
by M. B. Woodhouse in his book, Paradigm Wars (156). The account includes quotation 
of laws connected with UFO’s made by the US Con 

would have been codified had it been thought in 
Was a matter of illusion.*! 


gress. It seems unlikely that such laws 
government circles that the phenomenon 


There is the unsolved question of the time needed for extraterrestrial vehicles to get 
trophysicists point out that any other solar system is at least 4 light years away; that 
it would take for these beings to reach us is too long to be credible. 

This is, indeed, a Problem. It is not without speculative solutions. This arises from 
Neral relativity according to which space time can bend round so that, instead of having 


here. As 
the time 
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| present chemistr 


“ablished scientists are making such suggestions. 


According to Prigogine, systems may “leap abruptly to a Position of ordered 
complexity”. Does such an explanation give the basis to a possible a theory of life? There 
are two objections (Davies, 144). 


Firstly, there are no confirmatory experiments. The key to the acceptance of a new 


theory is that it predicts new unexpected experimental behavior. Nothing in this category 
has been found from the theory of Prigogine. 


However, as Paul Davies points out (144), there is a more fundamental reason for 
rejecting Prigogine’s approach. We need to explain not only order among molecules in 
DNA but also to explain the information held in the DNA chain. This information is 
obtained by specific arrangements of the four acids, these arrangements change throughout 
the chain and the changes are consequent and information giving. 

There are two other approaches which are worth mentioning although they may not 
gain easy acceptance within the present Paradigm, One is from the work of the French 
biologist, Nobel Laureate DeDuve (cf his book, Vital Dust, 158), DeDuve suggests that the 
universe is a “hot bed of life”. He says that life “emerges as a natural consequence of the 
laws of nature.” His view is that “life and mind emerge not as by some freak accident, but 
as a natural manifestation of tendencies in matter written into the fabric of the universe. One 
can see in this view the Triumph 


of Aristotle. Here is a model of teleology suggested by a 
modern scientist with a Nobel Prize in Biology. 


DeDuve (158) refers also to the working of the Jesuit priest, - 
de Chardin (159), who wrote about 
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Correspondingly, 
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an in-built drive to complexity in Nature. The difficulty 


no explanation in reductionistic terms within the present 
gestions. 


Paul Davies (144) suggests that unknown natural laws may exist 
which make amino acids join up in a nonrandom way. He quotes G, Steinman and N. Cole 
(17a) who have carried out biochemical experiments which seem to suggest that amino acids 
do not couple randomly but in some such way which leads to life. The molecules “know 
‘what to do,” i.e., possess a form of Consciousness. 

Cyril Ponamperuma (161), a chemist, who spent his career in Origin of Life studies 
“suggested that there was “inherent tendency” to life in biochemical reactions. 


The views of DeDuve, Panamperuma and Davies have as yet no basis within 
y- However, it is important to note that around 2000 certain well known, 


‘. So, one should not become disturbed by the crude nature of these probings of 
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f, Thus, one may mention a few ideas of science in which the norm was overturned 
tb 


and others who are trying to change the paradigm to fit the facts. 


Suggestions at first rejected and scorned, but which later turned out to be acceptable. 
1, 


The proposition in mathematics that jk is not equal to kj (14). 


2. The fact that energy occurs in bits and does not exist in continuous 
distribution. 

3. Stones fall from “heaven”, declared to be superstitious nonsense, - but 
later realized to be meteorites. 

4, 


The movement of the continents, - apparently an absurd proposition by 
Wegener, - now an accepted piece of Earth science (161). 
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investigators, 


- of the most basic physics, - can clea 


rly be appreciated: physicists do not agree as to what 
physical reality the equations of the q 


uantum theory represent. 
Two other elements complet 


€ the six pillars, weaknesses in which are outlined in 
this chapter. The next is the model of the creation of the Universe and everyone has heard 
that the Universe started with 4 most tremendous explosion in which everything now known, 
- the 10° alaxies and all the c. 10° stars in each of them, - was created out of - nothing. 
This is an awesome Picture, 


also at once preposterous in any buta purely religious 


orbiting space telescope bearing Hubble's name. 
How the Universe began m 


world view but many might think 


a greater one ishow w 
creation of life, 


e began, - the question of the 
Here, there is no burgeoning theory, bright with fantasy and movies in 
color, and it is not too much to say that all is dark, - darker than it was a half century ago. 
In fact, both Hoyle and Crick have retreated to a suggestion already made in the 19" century 
by Arrhenius: Life came here from Space (Crick says 


via alien landings). 
So, that is the darker side of several basic theories of science at the beginning of the 
third millennium. 


So, what does all this mean, - the Shaking Pillars of the Paradigm? That “Science” 
is wrong Can never be because “Science” means knowledge. But itis necessary to keep an 
open mind about the truth of the assertions of scientists atany given generation, for scientific 
paradigms are temporary constructs, revised as new data arises, One must Stamp very hard 
to expunge the dreadful hubris of the top establishment scientists of the day which leads its 
members to maintain that the theories they espouse are final truths, 

The contents of this chapter have shown that the mighty edifice of the science of 
this day is on the shake, - and most of it seems unlikely to survive the century. 

Thus, Science, as a Religion is a poor choice. 

And now, - for the rest of this book, 


- letus discuss some of the topics which might 
be the basis of the evidently needed New Paradigm. 
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universe. Martin Reece, England’s Astronome’ 
type of particle in the Universe which he calls a wimp but the trouble is here that the wimps 


which we can calculate do not weigh enough to provide the missing mass. 
The difficulty in judging the extent of the known universe is measuring the distance 


y. The concept is that all galaxies are equally bright, - a shaky idea, - and that if 
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Some astronomers think the expansion of the u 
explanation for this could be an as yet unmet repulsive force W 


exist at large distances (but he withdrew the idea later). 
However, the calculation of this repulsive gravity made hitherto are too big and the: 


dark matter calculations are very uncertain. The idea of an ether which seems to be so much 
suggested by work following up Mickelson and Morley, is not yet with the physicists. 
Three of the basic forces (electromagnetism and the strong and weak nucleat 
are different manifestations of the same underlying phenomenon. The fourth force, 
has no known rationalization and cannot be integrated into the model. q 
Atpresent, the basic model depends on arbitrary assumptions to hold it together and 
there is no place in it either for the wimps of Martin Reece and little for dark matler- There 
is also only speculation for the matter/anti-malter difficulty. 
Coming back to the particles, 12 of 17 standard model particles are 
matter. They are known as Fermions. Six of the Fermions are quarks. They come! 
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SOME PHENOMENA DIFFICULT TO EXPLAIN 


4.1 INTRODUCTION 


Before we §9 On to the really big mountains, recognition of which will, in my 
opinion, make the Present paradigm obsolete, I Present a few examples of phenomena,that 


the Origin of Life, - for which there seems no explanation, but in fact there are no 


42 ATTRACTION AND REPULSION 
The basis of many calculations in Physics involve an assumption of Coulomb's 


law, that is, like electric charges repel and unlike attrac and the forces of attraction and 
tpulsion obey the inverse square law. 


q For centuries this law has been taught to students in Physics and chemistry as a 


© given by the Uncertainty Principle, and disappears. Thus, 
4 AEAt-h 
mace, AE = h/At, and, with B = mc’, there is created a mass of h/c?At for atime, At. At = 
» Sec Could create the mass of an electron, 
One envisages, then, two electrons, each emitting virtual Photons. 
Under these circumstances let the One electron be considered an emitter of photons 
163 y 


hoton in the direction of the 
lectron receives the photon, 
the electron emits virtual 
n. The net kickback will be zero. 


r. When the emitter electron emits ap 
kickback and when the absorber e 
tter. However, in reality, 


and the other an absorbe 
absorber, it will experien 
it will be thrust back awa 

photons in all directions, n 
When we try lo explain attrac 

Let us imagine that w 

ositron. Again, the source 
at the al 
moves towards 


cea 
y from the emi 
ot only towards a nearby electro 
tion, there are problems. 

e have anegatively charged el 
electron emits a vir 
bsorber electron (the positr 
the emitter and not 


ectron anda positively charged 
tual photon. But we are at sea 
on) when receiving the 


electron, a P' 
away from it, as in the 


because it has to be assumed th 

virtual photon from the emitter, 
case of repulsion. 

The question is 

There is no physical 

a daunting difficulty because attraction and rep 

of so much in physics and chemistry (1, 2, ae 


“know” whether to push or pull? 
why attraction and repulsion occur, - 
between electric charges are the basis 


how does the virtual photon 


model which can tell us 
ulsion 


43 THE PLACEBO EFFECT 

Placebo means “J shall please” (Lat 
depended for their effectiveness On patients expec 
medicine, even as late as 1940 (the introduction of anti 
placebo effect; the patient's confidence that the doctor woul 
ce of the doctor’s confidence-giving bedside manner. 
The effectiveness of dummy drugs proves how much h 
emselves. Thus, Beecher (5) reported 15 experiments in which 
r angina pectoris, headache, common cold, etc. 
lieved of their symptoms. 
ular medical treatments come and go. In the rising phase, they 
doctors who inform the patients of the great virtue of the 
done and the virtues of the given medicine are seen to be 
omes ineffective and lapses into its declining 


in). Greek physicians knew that treatments 
tation of success. Indeed, much of 
biotics) must have depended on the 
d cure her (4). Hence, the 


idden power humans have 
patients were given 
About 35% of the 


importan 


to cure th 
dummy medicines fo 
1,082 patients were re 

The fact is that pop 
istered by enthusiastic 
search is 
ken, and the cure bec 


are admin 
treatment. Then, more re 
ill-based, - the spell is bro 


phase. 
edicines, dummy surgeries 


in (6). Patients thus treated 
d by patients who have 


th the effects of dummy m 
de and then sewed up aga 
h those experience 


In addition to experiments wi 
have been carried out, the incisions ma 
have shown improvement comparable wit 
sustained corresponding proper surgeries. 
Placebo effects are recognized by do 
no explanation at all. Of course, one can say the effects are “due 


what is the mechanism of that? 


ROPHOTOGRAPHY 
was born in 1896 and worked with his wi 


in Kvasnodar, Russia. In 1939 he was carrying outa medical treat 
electrical discharge between @ glass plated electrode and human skin varied with me 
physiological state of the skin (7). The Kirlians attempted to record an impression of the 
discharge, without using a camera. To do this, they exposed a photographic emulsion t0# 
high frequency, high voltage field, and found it registered on the film (Fig. 4.1) 


provides 


ctors, although present biochemistry 
then, 


to suggestion,” but, 


fe as a medical technician 


mentand noticed that the 
the 


4.4 KIRLIAN ELECT 
Semyon Kirlian 
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Finger to be Pho! 
Kirflan Phen togmaphed 
Occurs Here 


Figure 4.1 Kirli 

Nets ian Photography: 

permission, Gordon Bre phy: Apparatus (10a) Psych ; 

Stanley Krippner and sity tes Cok Publishers, part of the Taylor ne a Reprinted with 
arlson, New York, 1979 and Francis Group, edited 

: ( , by 


Kirlian placed a fj 
a finger on the fi 
ide hand. The Kirlians found “aioe 
orona dischar; i 
eae ge which 


(8) a af 
‘ i eer a certain kind of picture of hi 
appeared when ri i sot of any object, using light 
requency high volta 
ge field was 


The i 
Flat sh cng showed a characteristic 
i — e.g., finger tips, ete. These disc 
rganism. A varie 
At death, the emission faded s health deteriorate 
Some Russian sci ni 
i 3 scientists called thi 
bioplasma” The unsolved question is, - this health-de 
the sense of a possible second bady?. 


fl Spe a2 
ae like discharge typically from 
: ide depended in strength upon the 

+ So did the strength of the emission 


Sale ee flame-like emission “the 
€ to the body and to its structure in 


More rece : 
PY: nt studies h 7 
emission from the point on livi ave confirmed that the photographs sh 
the specimen and the su ces creatures. The pictures arenas ae ow the flame-like 
es n 
Priccts.” OF course, thi ggestion (9) has been made that th n the amount of water in 
» this only raises the question of the 6 emissions are “just corona 
mec 


from non-c i 
-conducting sub i 
Stances. anism of a “ e eas 
But reports (10) that Kirlian effects ee 
are seen surroundi 
nding 


ihanima' J s § sp s p . 
mate objects are inconsistent with as iritist explanation 


45 APPAREN 
TLY 
It has been iad Wineh ae CONSTRUCTION BY T 
Feeetatio in South Africa that th ERMITES 
n pans which have been made ere are | 


the ridges bei 
ein . 
Meters. & two meters high and 


emacs seca yas patterns of ridges and 
: alternating rid 
ine g ridges and gull 
ne kilometer long, and separated by seule 


is how the 
aintain the 
ound know 


The ridges ar 
€ closely spaced : 
decided to bui paced termite mounds. T : 
uild ; . The quest 
allelism, aie es mounds in long structured sae Sour eae 
intentions of their coll y as they are blind. How could termites j ow they m 
colleagues in th ‘i es in the one 
The rid e nearest ridge, 50 m mM 
© Swaithi ges help to channel the flow of water pee 
is ccs. es of the country which ha and thus the 
activity (11). ve acorre 


ttmites 
Mtrict par 


growth of vegetati 
1On. 
gated appearance which arises from this 


There ar 


In the nort! Trito. I a € arwi ere are 
rthern territ f Aust alia ound 50 Ou i] win, th 
Ty 0 s > ar miles south of D 
> T 


RE sectj 
3 Ons of the 'y whi 
country which have columns up to 7 feet inh 
in height (“ 


skyscrapers”), built 
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by ants. The area is called “Termite City” and the mounds have been constructed with Thes; wharw 
ventilation which minimizes the build up of heat, and thus give a form of air conditioning. similar to those Obse allach 1S SUggesting is to int 
a interconnected tved in synchronici rpret homeopathi 
nes j city. T ic effe 
4.6 HOMEOPATHY S activated by the preparatio he homeopathic remedy gets 38 nenrcaitea, 
Homeopathists state that substances causing symptoms of disease in a healthy 4.7 CROP CIRCLEs ns, S Via quantum- 


person can cure a sick person suffering from the disease so long as the dose administered is 


very small. Calculation shows that the “solutions” finally used in homeopathic treatments is a Circle, However. j patterns made in fields pl 
have been diluted so much that no molecules of the original biochemical are present in a shows the Sidiiece re in the ‘90's, more compl Planted with crops (24). Th 
normal dose. Verification of such claims would cause some major aspects of biochemistry some of these, Plex patterns have been ap © basic pattern 
to be subject to revision (12, 13). Fig. 4.2 Crop Circles. Bz Parent and Fig. 4.2 
The most prominent name among those who research a mechanism for homeopathy Wiltshire, Ei wh Castle near Chiseldon 
is Benveniste, a French biochemist (14). Thus, Benveniste claims that a solution originally by Stuart Bers Reported 23 Tale 1909 ns 
containing antibodies but diluted and shaken so that the presence of even one molecule of a). 
the antibody is unlikely, can still trigger a biological response from white blood cells (15), | 
Early support for these contributions was given by D. Reilly (16), who found with double 
blind controls that solutions in which the concentration of pollen was effectively zero still Fig. 4.2 
reduced symptoms of an allergy. 4.2 Crop Circles, Wimpole Hall 
Nature, led by its conservative editor, J. Maddox, demanded an on the spot Eversdon, Cambridgeshire. ae 


investigation of Benveniste’s results (17). In fact, Nature's investigators confirmed 23 July 1999 by Russell Stan 
Benveniste’s results, but complained that insufficient attention was given to the elimination nard (32a). 
of systematic errors. They also complained of the atmosphere in Benveniste’s lab, as “being 
inimical to an objective evaluation of experimental data.” 

Nature's negative comments discouraged general investigation but Benveniste’s 
results (18) were replicated in several laboratories, not only in France but also in other 
countries (19). Nature’s investigation soon had a negative effect on the French 
government's funding organization and though at first the research administration withstood 
pressure to close his lab, it was indeed eventually closed (1990). Benveniste has formed a 
company and continues his work. Independent confirmation has continued to come in (20). been observed (25). A sm 
Experimental results showed thata solution in which the histamine had been diluted outstill including the USA and J s 
affects blood flow in guinea pigs. Even more curious, the phenomenon can be affected by apa 
the application of a magnetic field (21). 

In 1999, - speaking at the Albuquerque meeting of the Society for Scientific 


Exploration,- Benveniste presented the view that water could be “imprinted” with the shape. a 

of the bioactive molecule and that the pattern, not the molecule itself, affected the ho 

physiological action and brought about curative properties. He cited the fact that raising the 

temperature of the infinitely dilue solution to ~ 72°C destroyed the effectiveness in respect if Thus, meteoroloo; 

to physiological functions of the super-diluted water. This approach has recently been ight be the origin of toate have Suggested that natural] 

indirectly supported by the work of Tiller et al., who claim to be able by the actions of Make a vortex explanatio a Piles However, the co 2 Brosilced atmospheric vorti 
meditators to “imprint” information upon a solid object, which is then placed in water. The i _ The second ki n scem improbable. mplexity of the patterns in Fig a 


latter reacts to the imprinted suggestion (e.g., “lowers pH”)(22). i Journal Meteorol 

Anentirely different approach to homeopathy has been suggested by Wallach (23) pe entists are afraid t 
He presents the effects in terms of “quantum interconnectedness”. Wallach sugges that if AU paradigm (an 
homeopathy may be related to examples of mind-matter interaction effects. Homeop Wii Simple circles 
research, says Wallach, should be carried out many times with cheap and simple experimen 
so that meta-analysis can be used to “tease-out the effect.” 
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accounts exist (24). 


gan to be reporte s, there were 


Eye witness 
Although crop circles be 
reports of the phenomena as far bac 
fact dictagrams (29). Sometimes the for 
phenomena (30). Reports of unexpected s' 
the atmosphere may play some part but cannot exp 


d in the media in the 1980" 
k as 1936 (27, 28). Some of the more recent circles are in 
mation of these patterns is accompanied by luminous 
hapes are frequently made (31). Natural vortices in 
Jain all the patterns seen in Fig. 4.2. 

TH 


4.8 INFORMATION ON NUCLEAR STRUCTURE OBTAINED IN THE 19 


CENTURY 

In this section a brief account is give 
m Cambridge University in Englan 
had described the quark-like structure of atomic nuclei in | g95.! 


s concerned were Annie Besant and C. W. Leadbeater. They 


claimed to be able to use a yogic technique known as anima which allowed them to attain 
knowledge of the small or the distant. A more modern term for such a technique is called 
micro psi in which the yogi is said to obtain visual images of extremely small objects. 
The first studies which Besant and Leadbeater undertook were directed at oxygen 
d their first report was published in a journal called Lucifer, the Journal of 
of London, in 1895. Their work was added to and enlarged and 


a 3" edition was published in London under the title Occult Chemistry in 1951 (the deaths 
of the authors occurred in 1933 and 1934 and this final edition of their work was edited by 
C. Jinarajadasa, an MA from Cambridge University) (40a). 

One of the crucial observations made by Besant and Leadbeater was that a 
composed of 18 subatomic particles which they christened “ultimate 
A). They reported that the atoms of other elements also comprised a 
f UPAs and that the numbers increased in multiples of 18 (the 
blished before Rutherford’s discovery of the nucleus in 1911). 
hed in 1913 and its elaboration by Schrédinger in 1926, 
ating 18 particles in a hydrogen atom. For this reason the 
ntand Leadbeater was dismissed. However, during the mid 


‘70's, Phillips, saw @ diagram of the hydrogen atom published by Besant and Leadbeater 
(38). He was astonished to realize that the clairvoyants had given outa quark model similar 
to that introduced independently by Gell-Mann and Zweig in 1963. 

Phillips’ interpretation of the Besant-Leadbeater model was that it could be putif 
terms of quarks and indeed subquarks (Srinivasan says that the concept of subquarks has not 
been accepted by nuclear scientists although it has been postulated not only by Phillips but 


by other theoreticians). 
Phillips made a detailed analysis of the Besant and Leadbeater work which was 


published ina book entitled “Extrasensory Perception of Quarks, 1980" (a simplified version 
“Occult Chemistry: Reevaluated” was published in 1982 by Lester Smith, FRS (41) 


n of the findings made by Steven Phillips (38), 
a theoretical physicist fror d. He discovered that two 
theosophists, clairvoyants, 

The two theosophist 


and nitrogen an 
the Theosophical Society 


hydrogen atom was 
physical atoms” (UP 
certain specific number 0 
material was originally pu 

Bohr’s atom publis 
provided no way of accommod 
work earlier carried out by Besa 


called 


n that of Mahadeva Srinivasan (39) whieh 
ented i 


—— a 


\'The account in this section is based predominantly upo! 


appeared for the first time in the Hindu Sunday Magazine, 
Infinite Energy Magazine (40). Dr. Srinivasan was, at the time of writing his article, Hea 


Neutron Physics Division at the Bhaba Atomic Research Center in Bombay, India. 
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repri ici 
October 30, 1994, but was FeP of te ent here to draw 


» 4 Canadian Scientist 


“microphysical 


wen with sa 
mples s : + > perh 
and Cowen sealed into c aps quarks) 
was able to identi apsules of the fi ; 
rst few elem 
ents 


Phillips visi 

Sited 
of the periodic table on 
observations of Bes. 


" Tabl 
Table from the work of aes a 


Reprinted with permissio nd Leadbeater (1895) (40) 


n of Eugene Mallove 


PORO Rm 


2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9 
10 


BZ™OzZaw 


There j 
Is much else 

to re : 
—_— attenti port in the work of Besan 
_ © Weights at an early ti On to the fact that these t and Leadbeater, but it is 
eS in ST ime, an 2 Is 
their discovery of fund and seem to have pree 


worke 
TS were able to calculate the 


mpted ‘ 
a avtt P re 
mental particles in the inh sent science by some 30 
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micro-psi studies by Geoffrey Hodson in New Zealand as of both hand 
Sand grasped th 


good discussion of this work is given . 
quickly be electrocuted. H 


€ two li i 
ve wires, I was horrified a 
n 


There have also been 


well as those of Ronald Cowen referred to above. A 
by Steven Phillips with criticism by Y. H. Dobins6f Princeton University (and rebuttal by light ali e 
: al Was d . 
eadbeater were not the first to claim an his Sige by touching it mere: Moreover, he éontinced soi he would 
0 regulate volt gers of both h e that he coul 
a ands. M uld 


44). It turns out that Besant and L 

ucture therein. Srinivasan reports @ book by Edwin meter ‘wi 
f with the ground in 

» the meter device in th 


n 1878. He says he has seen a diagram in it which is attempts hh 
Besant and Leadbeater. Pts he regulated the vol 
at any value i lage from 0 to 2 
Because | in between, upon my re 20 volts, or held 
se [had grown skeptical of rite won 


Phillips) (42, 43, 
ability to see atoms and the micro-stt" 
Babbit, “Light and Color,” published i 
similar to the UPA based structures of 


4.9 CHANGING THE HALF LIFE 
PRACTITIONER , 
ae sada contin ‘ : ‘ high technology tri 
Qi Gong is a discipline practiced largely by people in China. It bears some Sennecnd y trick. He offered 
ginating in India. Among the practitioners of Qi Gong exist so- volians ed to the wall socket. t 
s difficult to eered. 


resemblance to the yoga ori 
d as being able to carry out feat 


called “Masters” who have been witnesse' 


rationalize. 
k of Yan Xin, a Master who has subjected oe 
ed the Qi Gong master to t 


The present vignette refers to the wor 
hina, and the Institute of 


tthe Institute of Body Science of C sack 
me fora split second, long 


himself to testing by workers a 
Biophysics, Academica Sinica, both located in Beijing. The work summarized here has been Jouah 
published by Zz, Lu, R. Zhu, C. Ken and J. Hu (45). hee Kis orefinger. He was “live” all — to feel the 
tdescribed describes action ata distance in which, e.g., Xan which he einige Qi Gong master Siisdisoeit : 
© skewer by mea ced two metal 
ns of the electric skewers and a 
cal current ru pork chop, 


The type of experimen 
called Qi and affects the behavior 0 


bject of the experiment 
195, americium, and (2) affectin 


f omer “I was astounded,” said Eisenbe 
ng master did not inj : rg, “and hav 
jure his skin or € no adequate ex 
: planat 


Yin, transmits the force 
g the absorption to his person.” Cause a serious heart irreeul 
gularity, 


of Body Science in Beijing (46). Theo 
the half life of the radioactive elemen 


spectrum of water. 
d by three poles, 2 cm apart. The americium was 410 THE 
5 MAHARISH 
I EFFECT 


Two circular plates were supporte 
fixed at the lower face of the upper plate and a tracking detector fixed to the upper face of Durin 
the lower circular plate. The detector was covered witha 3 mm thick plate containing a hole atechniq g the 1970's, a yoga coal 


16 mm in diameter through which the @ particles from the americium pass. ancient technique of ‘ 
The Qi emissions from Dr. Van Xin were active from 2:00-5:00 pm December 9, o practice - and meditation, Practiced for tho 
1990. Prior to this, a blank had been measured. The americium couples were then exposed Much ft for : usands of years in eastern countri 
to the supposed emissions from Yan Xin (Al and BII). Both the blank and treated samples essentially calms r claimed and so ries 
were then etched in 6.25 m sodium hydroxide and the @ track count measured. practitioner wishes € mind, minimiz 
For the first experiment, the counts from the samples before exposure to a supposed Wisi the ta, concentrate hi 
emission from Yan Xin were 24,101 and 24,151, respectively, but after exposure 24,559 and there is a Sichars oe has founded a numb ; 
24,588. Hence, the difference in count rate was 1.85% (Error limit + 1%). Physics, is taught <i University in Fai er of universities in the West In th 
Subsequentexperiments showed significantly greater differences in ¥ life between the observer’s Con se e a eathie-N) ine, wih Where Seloee including fund Ua, 
samples treated and untreated. The greatest difference recorded was 12% (+ 1% error): Yoga: are-also i in the eve amental 
Dr. Yan Xin’s effect upon the uv absorption spectrum of de-ionized water was alse Usually hencvatd sets 
reported. Spectra of the blank and “treated” samples are given in the paper and the | "ove the ground sac 1s Some evidence that proper] 
§ Jumpi singe perly prepared students ma 
y remain 


e between 5 and 10%. 4 
medical 


° and distracti 
S$ mind on a certain goal ting thoughts when the 


difference in spectral absorption intensity li 
sti ‘ i ship origina im : u 
A still more remarkable witnese ship originates from the well known ed at achieving a cert es claiming sociological im 
investigator, M. Eisenberg (47). While attending a conference in Beijing in October, 198% 1 applied to bri aN positive effect upon ap Portance is to use group med 
te ing peace ; a population editation 
Ssary is claimed to be to warring groups. Typically, the technique has 


The mini 
nimum number of meditators 


Eisenberg invited a Qi Gong master to his hotel room (47). .. 
ter and a simple wiring device. the % the 

Population to be affected. Thus, if th 
m S, 4 the 


i 
n number, one needs 10? w 


He came equipped with an electrical volt me 
device was no more than a plug attached to two wires with live ends. He pul This 
a S work orki 
plug in the walland demonstrated its current by lighting lightbulbs, and then Fae M examples are has been continued miso st - Pip 
b and forelines S$ are given in Table 4.2 y for about 20 years 
. Ss and a few mo 
: re 


the current on his hand-carried volt meter. He then licked his thum 
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the voltage constant 


OF RADIOACTIVE ATOMS BY A QI GONG tié was in fact sii SKS, Yai 
cting electricity an » tasked him how I could be certai 
rtain 


nning through his hands 
fon for why the Qi Gong 
Seizure, or other damage 


nique, - which 


CIOLOGY (50) tm 
ts and the Maharishi Institute. 


Dillbeck, M.C., & 
Rainforth, M. V, 
(1996). Impact 
assessment analysis of 
behavioral quality of 
life indices: Effects of 
group practice of the 
Transcendental 
Meditation and TM- 
Sidhi program. 
Proceedings of the 
American Statistical 
Association, Social 
Statistics Section (pp. 
38-43), 


{ EFFECT IN 
“i Dr. Boc'! 


Study 1: A behavioral index 
Was computed based on 
monthly data from 1970 to 
1986 on U.S. motor vehicle 
fatalities, suicides, 
homicides, accidental death, 
notifiable diseases, alcohol 
consumption and cigarettes 
taxed and analyzed as a 
dependent variable, with 
TM-Sidhi program 
Participation as the 
independent variable using 
Liu and Hanssens linear 
transfer function. 


TABLE 4.2. THE imc so i 
Reprinted with permission from commu 
ep 


i indings 
Fy Tonmuon | taevinsnt as 


World Index” of World stock market 

vile: index rose at an 
iti 19 in 

securities from ed 
sere was studied using puecre p cee 
; is rate ; 

function analysts poe 

str = +t of a group of three-week pe ee 
ape Shahi experts preceding and fo 
7,000 TM-Sidhi 


Te for weeks. the assembly, the rate 
gathe d three ks f a ‘ 


A significant effect, 
36.1%, of the threshold 
value of the independent 
variable (the square root 
of 1% of U.S. 

Population) on 

behavioral quality of life 
in the U.S. was obtained. 


Cavanaugh, K.L., 
Orme-Johnson, D. W., 
& Gelderloos, P. 
(1989). The effect of 
the Taste of Utopia 
Assembly on the 
World Index of 
international stock 
prices. Scientific 
Research on 
Maharishi’s 
Transcendental 
Meditation and T.- 
Sidhi Programme: 
Collected Papers (Vol. 
4, pp. 27 15-2729). 


A similar Statistically 
significant effect, 
31.6%, was obtained in 
the replication for 
Canada. 


Study 2: Data collection 
and analyses in Study | 
were replicated for Canada, 


Gelderloos, P., 
Cavanaugh, K. L., & 
Davies, J. L. (1990). 
The dynamics of U.S.- 
Soviet relations, 1979- 
1986: Effects of 
reducing social stress 
through the 
Transcendental 
Meditation and TM- 
Sidhi program. An 
abridged version of 
this paper, entitled “A 
simultaneous transfer 
function analysis of 
U.S.-Soviet relations: 
A test of the 
Maharishi Effect” 
published in the 
Proceedings of the 
American Statistical 
Association, Social 
Statistics Section, 
1990, Pp. 297-302. 


Simultaneous transfer 
function modeling was used 
to study US-Soviet relations 
over the years 1979-1986. 
Content analysis of articles 
from the Zurich project was 
analyzed using Azar’s 
coding rules. Analysis 
yielded p < .00001 for the 
positive effect of the TM 
and TM-Sidhi programs on 
US-Soviet relations. Both 
monthly and weekly data 
were assessed, with 
comparable result. 


US actions towards the 
USSR improved after 
the TM-Sidhi group 
exceeded threshold. 


Violent death decreased 
5.5% due to the 
influence of the TM- 
Sidhi group. Thus, 63% 
of the total decrease in 
violent death is 
attributable to group 
TM-Sidhi practice (p < 
.0001). 


Box-Jenkins autoregressive 
i s 
integrated moving average 


analysis and transfer ; 
nalysis were use 


Dillbeck, M. C. 
(1990). Test of a field 
theory of 
consciousness and 
social change: Time 
series analysis of 
aprticipation in the 
TM-Sidhi program 
and reduction of 
yiolent death in the 
U.S. Social Indicators 
Research, 22, 399- 
418. 


function @ 
to assess the impact of the 
MIU TM-Sidhi group on 
US weekly violent fatalities 
due to traffic accident, 
homicide and suicide across 
the period 1979-1985. 


USSR actions toward 
the US improved 2- to 
4-months after the TM- 
Sidhi group reached the 
significant figure of 
1,700. 


In the model each 
additional participant un 
the national TM-Sidhi 
group reduced annual 
violent deaths by 3.8 
lives. 


Study 1: Variables 
showed a significantly 
changed trend in th 
predicted direction 
toward greater positivity 
after NDP began, p 
values are one-tailed: 
Clinton’s approval 
rating showed a net 
increase (p = 5.29 x 10° 


8), 


Study 1: A Maharishi Effect 
intervention group called 

the National Demonstration 
Project (NDP) was created 
in the US capital. 
Predictions were lodged in 
advance with government 
leaders and newspapers. 
The research protocol was 
approved by an independent 
Project Review Board 
comprised of 
criminologists, sociologists, 
and political scientists from 
six independent universities 
as well as civic leaders and 
representa-tives from the 
police department. The first 
study used time series 
structural break analysis. 


*Goodmaan, R. S. 
(1997). The 
Maharishi Effect and 
Government: Effects 
of a national 
demonstration project 
and a permanent 
group of 
Transcendental 
Meditation and TM- 
Sidhi program 
practitioners on 
success, public 
approval, and 
coherence in the 
Clinton, Reagan, and 
Bush Presidencies. 
Dissertation Abstracts 
International 58 (6), 
2385A. 
Transforming political 
institutions through 
individual and 
collective 
consciousness: The 
Maharashi Effect and 
government. 
Proceeding of the 
1997 Annual Meeting 
of the American 
Political Science 
Association, 
Washington, DC) 


Media positivity toward 
Clinton showed a net 
increase (p = -01). 


Emergency psychiatric 
calls decreased (p = 
009). 


Hospital trauma cases 
decreased (p = .02). 


Study 2: ARIMA times 
series transfer function 
analyses was used to 
measure the effects of large 
groups practicing the TM 
and TM-Sidhi programs 
(the independent variable) 
on the-Clinton, Reagan, and 
Bush administrations. 


Complaints against the 
police decreased (p = 
01). 


Accidental deaths 
decreased (p = .05). 


Quality of life index 
improved (p = 3.22 x 10° 
5 

Ni 


Study 2: All p values are 
one-tailed. 


Bi-weekly data showed 
statistically significant 
increase of approval 
rating and media 
positivity for Clinton: 
(from p = .03 toP = 
0005). Bush and 
Reagan (Reagan media 
positivity not available) 
monthly data showed 
similar results (pai 035 
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Orme-Johnson, D.W 
&* Gelderloos P ‘ 
(1989). The — 
term effects of the 
Maharishi Technolo 

of the Unified Field i 
on the quality of life 
In the United States 
(1960-1983), 
Scientific 

aan = 
Transcendental 
Meditation and TM- 
Sidhi Programme: 
Collected Papers (Vo} 
4, pp. 2634-2652), 


US quality of life was 


Studied over th 
€ yea 
1983 using a eat 


: reversal of long-term 
ecline in U.S, qualit 
Of life occurred as larg 
number of US ” 

Population began TM 
and accelerated sharply 
eR the square root of 
1% threshold was 
exceeded. 


comprehensive index 
comprised of 12 annual 
Measures related to crim 
health, economics se 
education, safety, ati 
rp happiness in Society. 
Percentage of US TM 
Parucipation together with 
the number in the TM-Sidhi 
8roup comprised the 
Maharishi Effect variable 
Evidence the Maharishi 
Effect caused improved 
quality of life came from 
lagged Cross-correlations 
Predicting quality of life 
from TM-participation 
showing this indicator 
accounted for 44% of the 
variance p < 0001. 
Regression analysis yielded 
a similar resule withp< 
0001 as well. 


Crime rate fell for the 
first time in 20 yearss by 
— 4.3%, and 7.6% in 
981 to 1983, the first 
three years of the TM- 
Sidhi group, 


Civil cases reaching trial 


dropped 11.5 % in 1982- 


Infectious diseases 
declined 7% in 1983 


Infant Mortality reached 
all-time low in 1983 


Suicides have fallen 
from 1977 peak. 


Hospital admissions 
began a decline in 198} 


Cigarette consumption 
showed largest decline 
6.2%, in 1983. 


Alcohol consumption 
began a steep decline 
from 1981 onwards. 


Drug abuse reversed 
trends starting 1982 


GNP Per Capita rose 
2.3% in 1983 marking 
the end of the recession 
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of civilization, Africa is lowered his ever ane si 
Is 

contemptuously What Nonsense! nate: ¥o 

eist 


Ser eee . The Chief led Wie 
ying on the bank of the po 


Wier had the ni 
e 
plausible scheme, He ne 


ice and said “He j 
A 3 € in the . 
his crocodile?” crocodile, Master.” “Ip the 
; crocodile! 


rto i 
a nearby inlet from a lake a 


thas not yet received the blessings 
ts of wonder works by African psychics, 


h doctors” (inother societies: shamans 
h to demolish, it is unnecessary to use a 


ffigy - doll sized - of the enemy 
Itis useless to do this calmly and 
- give your distant enemy a 
he effigy must be done with 


Because much of the continen 
a likely place to find accoun 
referred to by colonials as “witc 
according to legend, if you have an enemy you wis! 
knife or gun, - the western way. One simply makes an © 
person and sticks a pin right in the heart area of the effigy- 
as in a scientific experiment. If it is to be effective, 
rt attack, - the act of sticking the pin int 


t feigned but real. 
57), of the Princeton Engineering Anomalies Research Laboratory $ stomach, acetyl 
‘ , ylene would be 
evolved i 


hich she described ata meeting of the 


cooly, 
mysterious and fatal hea 
full hate and venom, no 

Brenda Dunne ( 


(PEAR), carried out experiments on distant injuring W 

Society for Scientific Research in 1997. Of course, Ms. Dunne did not carry out the full act crocodile and the white m : aiaaete 

i i is it i 4 an (and t . there w 
which were indeed registered as stabs of pain The intended event ana were all mighty oe doctor in the 
and there was asi ™ : er all 
$ a sizeable “thrump” 
p”, - heard in th 
e 


of hate and venom but she made pseudo acts 


in a distant target. 
than Ms. Dunne’s, come out of Africa, and The Ch 
ief, the Chief's assj 
S assistant 


Many accounts, some more remarkable 
anyone who has lived there (even in civilized South Africa), know some. I relate here only ee the pool down a path which : the Assistant Chief, Wie 4 
one. over anging folia nA ‘ ich Was rath > rand the s Idi 
5 : F : WwW : er dark oldiers, 
This account originates in 1938. Eric Wier was an acquaintance of my mother. He lying on the bien et was in the lead, - and ee the sun was ‘ae _ 
was 25 when I was 15. He chose the colonial service within the widespread British Empire doctor - and his stomact of colored feathers, A head d nly, he could see something a the 
(at the time in charge of most of Africa). Picture him as a figure you have seen in movies A story such ae nee blown open. ress. A body. Yes, it was a ni 
at or helmet with cloth protecting the back of the neck from a ridiculous horror ‘on - would not have been piehed c 
. it for 9 year old b ed away with | F 
oys. E . aughter in Africa as 


about Africa: characteristic h 
urn. Baggy khaki shorts, 
hey were sup 
In 1938, the monare 


khaki shirt, most of it buttoned up. Such men had enormous 
posed to rule and their power depended on the native 
h in England was George VI, - an 


sunb' 
territories over which t 
tion’s fear of the King. 


actually occurred.> 


popula 
unwilling sickly king who stuttered badly when trying to make speeches on the radio. The 
Union Jack flew over the district commissioner's cottage and he commanded a small force 412 REMARKS ONT 
of maybe 6-12 unarmed “soldiers,” who did double mes as part-time renee The aim of this pe PART OF CHAPTER 4 
it ca s ss i ti i . is 
it came to pass that a message was rought to him by ime which cannot be interpreted on sm that there are events obsery bl 
e aid of the availab - able at the 
le science, So present 
; me, for exam 
ple, 


According to Wier’s story, 
within his terri 
far off in Londo 


had put it about that the’ the Kirli 
y y irlian phenomenon, may be tuall 
any interpretable in 
terms of the 


tory had revolted. The 
wards would develop but a number, f 
» for example, psychi 
» psychic he 


n, - and from that time on 
balism the British were trying lo _ materializati 
ions, are unlik 
ely to be de: 
Si 


Present paradigm 


a runner - a distant village 
aling, and th ‘ 
, € actions of indivi 
ividuals who 
. perform 


cared nothing for the King. 


in their own native way, including practicing the canni 
stamp out, and claiming, So ridiculously, to ractice “magic”. cri : 
7) a g ya pract g 4 In the next section we wi ribed in the present scie 
everal of his soldiers. Of course, there were no roads and rough when they try to b will exemplify some of th nce, 
9 bring out n € persecuti , 
ew experi ution which scienti 
entists go 


Wier started out with s 
to get the 100 miles or so in three days it was necessary to trot (6 mph) for lengthy periods, | Xplained in the . 
ar z mental : one 
some of it in the dark. Because of this, Wier took a bicycle lamp fueled with acetylene paradigm of the time. material which is not capable of bei 
which shone weakly on the way ahead. Much of the time, journies of 100 miles relied 08 ing 


ntually in the rebellious village, Wier said that he put on a 
vrribst Chief. When the latter appeared Sena 
< é batteries (also radios) were 


King might come sacs : 
the =| rod 

d ae : uce acetylene, a gas, which 

The : the trot had to be 


a compass. 

Arriving eve 
istrate’s face and demanded to see the 
hty danger he thought he faced, - the 
» he said. “He pulle 


mmissioner. 


mag 
attempted to rid himself of the mig 
not with 6 but 600 soldiers. “It is the witch doctor’s fault’ 


flag.” “Where is the witch doctor” asked the glaring District Co lefore he went 
nt to Africa, I used 
: to see Eric W: 


4 sleda lot, But I ier fi 
: bmaatl never saw him | : requently, he 
held in a submerged ee ‘ F at toy gh he told it to ine cee = he came back fe = played soccer and 
. pa" nd when he looked . I've fictionalized ? rs later. I remembi 
at the witch doct ed the march towards mber the 
or the pool but not 
what 


ate an experiment with baby rabbits, 
*Ory is, undoub : 
ted! at Wj lyi 
y, what Wier told me. ying on the path to the pool. The substance of th 
‘ e 


» Russian investigators rel 
bbit, duly wired up and under observation in a Moscow lal 


Sacrificed, - the mother ra 
knick on her EEG at the moment at which her babies died (58). 
iy 
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4.13 DIFFICULTIES FACED BY ORIGINAL THINKERS IN FUNDAMENTAL 
SCIENCE 

The task of those wh 

of the time is not, to put it mildly, 

was called Heretics and consis 


o wish to modify essential elements of the scientific thinking 


an easy one. In the summer of 1994, the BBC held a 
ted of a description of the work of five persons 
o the fore and caused a furor in science with resulting reactions against them. 
Among the five was the famous and twice ennobled chemist, Linus Pauling (59), who was 
a most praised chemist until he began to proselitize the giving of mega doses of vitamins. 
This was against the paradigm of the time (tiny doses of vitamins) and instead of listening 
to his reasoning, it was assumed that he was receiving some kind of reward for increasing 
the sales of companies who made the vitamins and he became in his declining years a 
spurned figure. Thirty years later, his results are being put into practice. 

One of the more well known psychologists of the second half of the 20" century 
was Hans Eysenck, who worked in the Maudsley Clinic in London, the most well known 
atric clinic of the UK, and he attracted much hate because he was the first to suggest 
the development of the character depending upon the happenings in 
) a stronger influence came from inheritance via the genes 
y the parents at fertilization. His views were said to lead to 


program which 
who had comet 


psychi 
that, instead of 
childhood (the Freudian view 
within the new DNA formed b 


he, too, became a rejected figure. 
t to shake the paradigm is Rupert Sheldrake, formerly a 


who has pointed out gaps in explanations offered 
don’t understand how it is that, although the actual 
s during the life of the organism, they 
is maintained. 


racism and 

A more recent scientis' 
biochemist from Cambridge University, 
by present biology. For example, we still 
make up organisms change many time 
uch a way that the form, - the nose on the face, - etc., 
markable example of all is also the most commonly observed, - that the 
lex liquid mixture out of which, phoenix-like, there emerges 4 


materials which 
always change in s 
Perhaps the most re 
worm turns into a comp 


butterfly. 
To explain some of this, Sheldrake put forward the id 


must be invisible information fields which surround cells and exert 
tain shape. He suggests that there is transmission of 
long distances over time and he has some evidence for 


ea of “formative causation”. 


He suggests that there 
influence on them to gO to a cer 
information between organisms over 
which seems to support the idea. 

It is more difficult to assess t 
ived acclaim among forward lookers, 


ideas but they seem 10 
sible 


this, 
he acceptance of Sheldrake’s 


have rece thought of course regarded as impos 


by the “true scientists.” 
These examples of Heretics from relatively modern times must 


abackground of more famous examples from the last few centuries. Cope 
basic formers of our culture, never suffered for his heliocentric view because 
to suppress his own work until a few years before his death and then to publ 
Poland, thus diluting the effects of the wrath of Rome. This did not apply to 
because he supported Copernicus (and although he was a friend of the Pope 
Rome, had to spend the second half of his life under house arrest. 

A good example of premature rejection is that of Wegener (60), 
our idea of floating continent. At first, Wegener's concepts were 
impossible until evidence was found for sea floor spreading. 
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he was carefull 
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pi peters to end his life 
xander Grah 
aham Bell (61) tried to sell his id 
S ideas of the 


(right! buthe was tu 
y enough) that the teleph rned down by that company b : 
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. at science is always ch 
Me is yet to come. 


science that e: i 
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g that little in its theories is permanent tn ee 
» Seems to be an idea 
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- to the satisfaction of h 


nonsense. 

ffective means of suppressing 1 
urnals is to send outt 
- the scientists in the field cor 


One of the more € 
review. The practice of the scientific jo 
critical review “by the authors’ peers”, 
the authors of the paper (63). 

Of course, ina perfect 
objectivity, evaluating the good an 

objective, and act according to thei 


practice a secret report. 
o underline the dark side of the sys! 
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come from an articl 
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on the biological effects of dopamine. 
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B. Majav and Z. P 
action of histamines. It was rej 
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this paper?” Rohrer and Binning W 
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ed an ar 


IMPRISONMENT AND DEATH 
worked firstly in Germany. 
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advocated that sexual education shou 


so that their experie 


y information centers where young peopl 
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ed to comment W 
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lof Experimental Medicine, but published 
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ew ideas in science is the peer 
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hown in peer review is the 
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there. While he was away, one of his students, unbeknown 
ulators from Maine to New York. The FDA regarded this 
Reich to be arrested and e was sent to the 
ewisburg, PA, and died there on N 
s death has not been established. 

cution of him, for following up 


of the USA to make observations 
to him, took some orgone accum 
ntempt of court and ordered 


sentenced. H 


ovember 3, 1957. 
It seems reasonable to 


a new idea, indirectly 


as CO 
Federal Penitentiary in L 
The cause of Reich’ 
conclude that the FDA's perse 
contributed to his death.” 
Between 1957 and the pre 


Western world with regards to know 
Some knowledge of these ma 


there has been a degree of change in the 
fs, and of course, these involved 
k easier to accept the concept 


sent time, 
ledge of Eastern belie 
prena and chi. kes Reich’s wor 
than it did in 1957 (66). 
Atpresent there is wor 
the Director of the Orgone Biop 
According to De Meo, 


following. 
“The orgone accum 


of metal (preferably iron or s 
materials (preferably those wil 
The interior layer is always $ 
made of mason 
ulator consist of such mater 
next to a sheet of organic 


cept being carried on by James DeMeo, 


Ashland, Oregon, 
ne accumulator box involves the 


k to test Reich’s con 
hysical Research Lab, in 
the building of an orgo 


onstruction composed of alternating layers 
magnetic materials) and organic/insulator 
stant, such as fibre-glass). 
heet metal, while the final exterior layer is the 


board, and covered over with natural shellac. The 
ials in a sandwich form. Whena 


Jdielectric material, De Meo 
orgone energy from the organic side 
pe enclosure of such an arrangement 
de the box to levels higher 


ulator has a special c 
teel, ferro 
ha high di-electric con 


organic/insulator, 
walls of the accum 
sheet of metal is placed 
maintains that it sets up a 
towards the metallic side. 
of materials increases the densit 
than are found outside the box.” 
The basic observation of a person W 
rvous system. People experience a 
bly greater (from controlled blind tria 
inside an enclosed all-wood box. Physiologically s 
has written that there is a systematic slight increase in body core tem 
measurable moderating of blood pressure and pulse rates. Healing of severe burns is the 
most dramatic effect, and Dr. Jorgos Kavouras in Germany, who runs a clinic says “Failure 
to relieve severe burns with the orgone accumulator constitutes medical malpractice.” 
the accumulator have seen the disintegration of tumors, but one of the 
Leffects is the reduction or elimination of pain and pain-medicines, 
d overall vitality. The orgone accumulator is in use by 


displacement of the 


Making a box-sha 
y of orgone charge insi 


ho sits on such boxes is a stimulation of the 
feeling of warmth and relaxation 
1s) than what is experienced from 
peaking, De Meo 
perature with @ 


parasympathetic ne 
which is demonstra 
merely sitting quietly 


Cancer patients using 


most readily-apparen 
along with a return of appetite an 


ald Gurney, after WWI. Gurney, one of the: 
caught out of England at the 
He traveled eastward, Stay 
ork in 1946, he was attackee 
se of his fout 


"The direst 
ities fF 


the earlier death of Ron 
earliest to apply the quantum theory to chemistry and physics, had been 
beginning of WWiILand spent most of the time during the war in Russia. 
for short periods in various Russian universities. When he reached New Y 
by the Immigration and Naturalization service and accused of being a Communist becau 
year sojourn in Communist Russia. He was found, dead, in a gutter in New York City 
cause was a heart attack, but it is again difficult to exonerate the persecution by US author 


weakening him and leading to his demise. 


° There is resemblance here to 
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health ¢ 
a sys 
recogniz a ante and doctors in G 
€ n Ge 
y the German government a rmany, 
sone of thr 


the other two types being homeopathy and acupuncture (67 68 69). 
’ ’ ) 
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tide against h 
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ies and m 


Becker’s boo 
Bove k, The Bod s 
dozen incidents which were hea y Electric (70), gives a blow by bl 
ped upon him during his career. 4 ne accounts of some 
> €ach of which was 
meant 


nonelectrical. 


Becker had 
an early baptism 
p of the real world of research in instituti 
itutions. His fir: 
st 


When walki 
his labor. ing to work one morni 
atory had been deposi orning, the young Beck 
eposited on the sidewalk. All its es found that the contents of 
pment, includin 
: g notebooks 


: ing his r Pp Pile. y 
sult 
» had be lace €. ecre r I ecker 
cedin he s a h g& 
Sontain esults, hac En pla api The sec tary of the oup informed B ck 


to 
The hay i 
; ippenings with Becke 
. ‘ 
| v7 and partly because of sete in the 1970's and his laborator 
»~ there has been a change in vie a closed in 1980, Since 

Oint and there is no 
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rt worked there. They had been fired overnight. The explanation 

he first example of a series of actions which were fraudulent. 

had lined up a $1M donation from a 
ee to it that the donation found the 
Id choose the person to be the 
rof. Co Tui and his assistant 
Iding the weapon of 


that he and Co Tui no longe 


given to them constitutes t 
Thus, it turned out that the chief surgeon of the group 


wealthy patient, but he, the surgeon, was only willing to s 
right home, - in the group on experimental surgery, - ifhe cou 
professor of experimental surgery. This meant the ousting of P 
(Becker) and the installation of a new man, @ friend of the surgeon wie 


a million dollar grant. 
The end of Bec 
involves a crafty piece of politic 


withdrawal of research money 
ple of the fact that support m 


n described in some detail (70). It 
] years and leading eventually to the 
ould no longer function, an 
h group is like air to an 


ker’s career at NIH has bee 
s going on for severa 
from his group $0 that he ¢ 
excellent exam oney to a researc 
organism. 

The story 


in 1978, describing the work on the & 
by passing the right kin 


here begins with an article which Becker had published in the Saturday 
Review lectrogeneration of new limbs in animals who 
had lost them. This was attained d of electrical current into the 
damaged part of the limb. 

After the publication 0 


which originated from a “great man” 


f the article in the Saturday Review, & letter was published 
in the embryology section of Purdue University. The 


article accused Becker of “bad science”. The photo of the regenerated frog’s leg which was 
in Becker's article, was said, in fact, to be an intact leg. It was pointed out that Becker's 
article had avoided peer review and its content made difficult the lives of “real scientists”. 

The letter was copied and sent to a major overseer of NIH funding with the 
intention that it would lead to a defunding of Becker’s lab. Attacks by this “great man” 
continued into the 1980's, when he persuaded the Purdue University Office of Public 
Information to put out an article praising his statements and the stance he took “against 


myths”. The article accused Becker outright of the publication of fraudulent results. In 
er wrote the President o ployees actions agains 


reply to this Beck f Purdue, outlining his em 
him and threatened to sue not only the Purdue embryologist but the President of Purdue 
mediate phone call from the 


University. The result was an im “great man” who told Becker 
that he had never really meant what he had written (and doubtless said) and that it had all 


gotten distorted in the press. Becker asked for an apology in writing and this was indeed 
obtained, with an admission of the primacy of Becker’s work on regeneration (70). 
However, while this apologetic behavior was going on, the Purdue embryologist 
was also refereeing the proposal for the grant upon which the future of Becker's 
electrochemistry laboratory depended. His report gave rise to the turning down of the 


proposal, on the simple and undeniable grounds that Becker was its director (an example of 


extreme prejudice). 

His proposal denie: 
to others, who would then employ 
that be did not want an electrical compo 
would be against the paradigm) and it was thought less disturbing to the reputati 
in the field if work on electrical currents in the body could be suppre . 

a financially threatening idea around, namely that electropollution could be carcino 
both these trends were being promulgated by Becker. 
As a final insult, his two coworkers were offered job 


d, Becker offered to retire and to turn over the laboratory entirely 


his assistants so he would save their jobs. But the powers: 
nent to enter into the thinking of biology (for ity 
ons of those 


s as “night administrators” (70): 
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Becker writes in his book about the misunderstanding which the public has about 
people In research. His writing seeks frankly to diminish the public s misunderstanding of 
Scientists as the priests of the ] 5S ing 

f religion of science. The public regards cientists as hav 
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4.16 BOCKRIS: ATTEMPTS TO DE rene 
The account I give here 1s what mit arte 
f Distinguished Professor”, - who reporte' 
oO 
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existing paradigm. Itis under standably more detailed than t 

sinus + ther examples (74). My own university, - Texas A&M, - may be a 
of the new In oO 


tic larly conserv v with a stron back round in the training of militar 

parti u y ative institution i 8 £ ‘ : y 

<r ers, but it is not unlikely that similar events might have transpired had 1 remained at the 
vers f Pe! sylvania (an Ivy League institution), 

Uni i nns where I ser ved as Professor of 

University 0 


stry -. a 
Chemistr from 1953 197 
the furrow made by others, but if I sprang out of it, - 
g 
acceptable to continue to plou h 


£' P eemed 
£ € ec imental I sults 
su. ested conce ts outside th present paradigm, reported exper € di 
impossible in the par adigm of my time, - then firstly Iwas subject to ridicule, then rejection 
f | y rs on with an int t,- lasting S$ ye persua e the 
u n intense effor ome three ars, to pe de th 
and inall pers ecu 


ire me. 
university to break my tenure and fi 


A&M is that I was expected to find it 


i - Make a Professor 
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1 The Quantum 
— Seem an Unreliable Boaster 
In retrospect, I now realize that 


ears, 
here, after two y : 
ci Tn ne hat time by the magnitude of researc 
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there were three attempts made : ai i e- 
in the Depa 

I became a leader in . “a 

h funds which I wa 

Chemistry, as measured, at l 

to bring in for 19 years). 


ing organizations 
be (during the 1980's) a member of the news gathering org: 
There used to be 


i thing 

i in the Sciences for some 
iodi isit active professors in t : 
evecieaDy i Sue ae water photoelectrochemicaly, a 
mie Fee lean fuel, replacing the fossil fuels, 


at the university who =e . mi. 
ublicize. In the 1980's, s ane 
ie being that this could get hydrogen to be use’ 


y imi re cal ried 
x i nts ofa similar nature ; e! F 
i : i} experim _ 
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‘the $1/gallon stuck and appeared the same day on newspaper placards in Detroit, - 


‘Warmed into my laboratories, photographing the post docs 
ind the apparatus used. (Also, photographing multiply, 


use of the combustion of which as energy sources gives rise to CO, and 
At the time of the events to be described (1982-83), 
in a photoelectrochemical cell by inrradiating an e 
groups but the efficiency of conversion of the light t 
of practical interest as a source of clean fuel. 
earlier in my Australian group, 
islets and found it gave an increa 


planetary warming. 
the basic experiment of splitting water 
lectrode had been achieved by several 
© hydrogen was too small (~ 1%) to be 
In my group, we followed up work done 
decorated the semiconductor electrodes with noble metal 
Se in the efficiency of the conversion of light to hyhdrogen 
of more than ten times. When the publicity seeking gentleman came around nexttime, I was 
exuberant with our result and told him we had made a “quantum leap” in progress towards 
cheap hydrogen as a fuel from inexhaustable solar energy and water. That was alll said and 
the next day went off to give a lecture at the University of Connecticut. I was away for 
several days, I got home late and wanted to g0 Straight to bed. I thus paid little attention to 
my wife's report that there had been a phone call in the evening and someone had said that 
1 “wouldn’t know what hit me” when I got into the university next day. 

Shortly after I arrived in the Chemistry Department, the publicity gentleman was 
back again and he asked me if I might step over with him to his office for a few minutes to 
go over what I had told him the week before about the Quantum Leap. However, he led me 
not to his office but to a larger room nearby which I found packed solid with reporters, It 
was the classical scene of popping flash bulbs, pointed movie cameras, microphones offered 
to me, etc, I realized these people had been gathered to hear about the fuel, the hydrogen, 
which would solve planetary warming, etc. I found myself at the blackboard drawing 
diagrams and trying to get over to some fifty men and women who had had perhaps one year 
of chemistry a decade or two back and were being told about energy gaps in semiconductors, 
electron deactivation, absorption of photons an 


d the like. There were, of course, a burst of 
questions and inevitably a repeated one was “how much it would cost.” I explained that we 


were basing all on laboratory experiments a few weeks old on bench top glass cells and that 
there was very far to go before one could make a meaningful estimate of what might be, 
eventually, - the cost of the photo hydrogen. I then made a crucial error. I told the 
assembled representatives of the press that, hydrogen made from the action of steam on coal, 
looked as though the cost might be as low as $1 for an amount of hydrogen containing the 
energy of a gallon of gasoline. $1/gallon! This was what came over to the audience and 
although they had come to hear a professor describe how solar energy could give a new fuel, 


doubtless 
elsewhere. “Professor says solar gives fuel for $1/gallon.” 


The first sessions in the morning lasted 2-1/2 hours. During the lunch hour, back 
in my office, I called the publicity gentleman and suggested I had done enough and that I 


Would like to get on with my work. But he was adamant. The President's Science Advisor 
Was to arrive for the PM session. 
Washington, etc. 


So, I had it all over again in the PM. Meanwhile, 


The London Times was flying a man down from 


the morning’s lot of reporters 
who had done the experiments, 
a young woman technician.) 

hype was disastrous. The attitude my colleagues took was 
ust have called the press conference; that the result of a ten times increase in 
ciency had not been published and therefore might not be true; and, in general, that I had 
“Usht most unseemly publicity upon the Department of Chemistry, above all the ridiculous 


. The result of this over- 
that 7 m 
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gasoline equivalent. It was 
rds not to be trusted. 
e meeting room, - all 


based hydrogen for $l/gallon of 
~and was from that point onwa 
f the whole event, - the noise in th 
nd I wrote several corrective letters 

blished) pointing out that $l /gallon of hydrogen was from water 

d giving off CO.) and not from solar (no CO, evolved). 

I began to realize. Some inquiries gave rise to smiles, jokes and 
phrase Quantum Leap. | had some very ambitious colleagues in 
lized that a professor who could devise chemistry to split water 
cally might well be on his way to Sweden, and that was 
too. But no one was going to Sweden who 
lied press conferences before publication; 


claim that I could produce solar- 
said that I had “gone off half cock” 


The surprise and pressure © 


the press coverage, - overwhelmed me for a few days a 


to newspapers (none pu 
decomposed by coal (an 

But after a bit, 
whispers. My sin was the 
Chemistry. They well rea 
and make clean hydrogen economi 
where several of my colleagues hoped to g0, 


claimed about things he could not prove; who ca 
who was obviously a boastful self promoter who could not come through with his claims, 


Iwas asadder and wiser professor after the Solar Hydrogen entrapment. Butat that 
point, I did not know how comparatively light the chastisement had been, 


hesis in Water and How to Turn a Triumph to 
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“what else can 
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Fleischman and Pons’ announcement concentrated on attempting to detect tritium in a 
solution of deuterium oxide.'> Hydrogen consists of a proton in the nucleus and one orbiting 
Deuterium contains the one proton nucleus and one orbiting electron but its 
ron, too. Tritium still has the one proton and one electron as has 
n the nucleus. Fleischman and Pons’ experiment was 
f water and if a nuclear reaction was the cause of the 
ar reaction would be the conversion 
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electron. 
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(75, 76). 
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eventually, of writing up the event an 
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ch Fleischman 


'S We firstly, cautiously examined eight possible non nuclear explanations of whi 
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“Let him show you his lab 
(all the same morning), 
my inner sanctum, 


nd invited Gary to spend time alone with Packham. 
happened and before | saw Taubes again 
He was disturbed and ag he entered the door to 
blood.” Taubes had told him to confess. If he confessed his 
fraud, nothing would happen to him for 9 months while the book was being published: by 
that time Packham could perhaps have found a job in Albania. If he didn’t confess there and 
then, his fraud would be in tomorrow's New York Times. 

I thought this decidedly strong but never the less, invit 
My intention was to offer friendship and complete openness. B 
ideas. The atmosphere at lunch wasn't really relaxed, althoug 
Gary’s part-time activity as a Hollywood script writer. 


The union of the dynamic younger professor, Kevin Wol 
he dynamic one wanted an explanation for his inability to replicate the 


d to reweld himself back into his anti table-top fusion colleagues; and 
it seems reasonable to speculate that Taubes would welcome @ scandal which is known 
always to help sell a book. Together, they devised a plan of action. There could only be one 
basis for Packham to be claiming tritium: he must be adding it from the tritiated water 
Wolf suggested he could prove it. His friendly, helpful attitude to me and my 
coworkers gave him access to my Jabs and equipment at any hour. Without my knowledge, 
he removed from a fume hood a test tube, in the contents of which Packham had claimed to 
have found tritium, and analyzed itin his own lab for light water. What was supposed to be 
in the test tube was heavy water, deuterium oxide. If he also found light (normal) water, it 
would be strong evidence that Packham had indeed added the tritium from the tritiated 


(normal) water bottle. The telltale result was indeed found. 
All this, then, came to a head in a way which exposed me to academic flagelation. 


I was to be shown up as a fraud and a cheat (alternatively, a blind fool) in none other than 
nce Magazine (80), the most prestigious science magazi 
weekly meetings of all the Cold Fusion wo 
d that the next issue of Science would contain 
e Administration of Texas A&M for a 
which I had been claiming a nuclear reaction in a beaker could take pl 
the cold - an event which the nuclear chemistry in the books would rate as impossibl 
would be featured in a side bar telling the readers of Science that th 
direction had evidently been sloppy: 
In the end, the gale stopped b 
including that of the prestigious Fritz 
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7 But the manager of the program in EPRI wrote to Wolf and suggested that, as the test tube i Cteriological action to j 
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deuterium oxide had been in the fume hoor 
could well be that the water arose from the surrounding moist air. 
this argument. We took a beaker full of deuterium oxide an 


three weeks it absorbed 26% water. 
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d exposed it to the labo 


support 
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ow immobile the attitude of some of my colleagues seems to have 
been. They tell a tale, a tale repeated in many guises in this book. Their physics is frozen 
to what was in the book on which they trained* Troubling new findings are no longer 
d and everything up to the limit of the law will be done to stop their dissemination. 


In retrospect, h 


wante 


The Achievement of Nuclear Transmutation in the Cold: and the Resultant 


Threat of “Personnel Changes” 
We had achieved a nuclear reaction in a 


4.16.3 
beaker and thus had been the first lo prove 


directly that Fleischman and Pons’ proposition that the anomalous heat they had found in 
some cells must be of nuclear origin (74). But, if it was possible for deuterium to form 
tritium (and we had gotten tritium 18 times since Packham’s work) I wondered if it might 
be possible to change the nucleus of one metal into another, too, and eventually perhaps to 
make noble metals from cheaper ones, said to have been sought by alchemists. (In fact, what 
the alchemists’ called gold was a spiritual symbol). 
It was an example of synchronicity that, in early 1992, a man turned up - he had 

called me twice on the telephone earlier - and said he had a process whereby, indeed, the 

alchemical process could be done. What is more, this electronic technician, Joseph 

Champion, had a financial backer, 4 William Telander (75), and he wanted to find a 

technical process to invest in for which the potential could be great even if the odds were 


poor. 
borator 


he quadrupole moment of atom 
g one of nuclear magnetic resonance. 
e energy, they might be expected 
sion. The rate of reradiation was 
h failed. But Champion 


y alone. He had brought with him much 


At first, Champion worked in my la 
ic nuclei which, 


ng him to assess t 


complex equipment allowi 
bject to a process remindin 


if they existed, would be su 
By irradiating the nuclei with their quadrapole resonance 


eventually to absorb energy to the amount needed for fis 
not considered. _ Briefly, experiments based on this approac 
produced another process which he claimed already to have tested out in a university in 

Mexico. I refer to it as the impact method and essentially it consists of mixing simple metals 

of high atomic number - lead, mercury, ~ in the form of their salts, exploding them with a 

chemical mixture, waiting three days, and examining the resultant powder for new materials. 

| insisted the experiments be done exclusively by two of my post docs, Lin and 

- experienced physicist and chemist, respectively, - and Champion was to keep 
out of the laboratory though be available for consultation. 

Now, in negotiating financial support for this work with the university, I had been 
careful to name the project appropriately. I called it truthfully “Inorganic Reactions”. 
However, I informed the Department Head, Michael Hall, of the objective of the work. 
Hall’s attitude was cautious and pragmatic, As 1, he was, of course, extremely skeptical that 
Champion's claims would be confirmed. He reasonably insisted that no announcement of 
report should be made about the work until (supposing the method worked) it had been 


confirmed independently (74). 

Lin’s and Bhardwaj’s firstex 
the next three were successful! I was suspicious 
analyst so | sent the samples to analysts I knew in Canada, Australia and South 


Bhardwaj, 


periment using Champion’s impact method failed but 


lest the wealthy sponsor might lean on ig 
Africa 0 
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For about 8 months, we all goton with other work (some of it transmutational but 
in different systems (and with different support) than those used in testing Champion's 
impact approach). Then, the storm broke. Although we had done no work which could be 
compared to the synthesis of noble metals used in the Champion work, stopped 8 months 
earlier, there appeared in the local newspaper a letter from a woman, a former assistant to 
the Dean of Science aforementioned. The content was shrill in tone and inveighed against naaturearn 
the fact that medieval alchemy was being practiced in the Chemistry Department of Texas d : ara undamental physics and chemists 
A&M, a major state university, stressing Science. Her letter drew the attention of a reporter onder. musts 
from the Dallas Morning News who called to say he “knew all about Champion.” He 
asked for an interview and I was advised by my Boss’ boss to give it. [chose a Saturday and 
described the project and the work for about 5 % hours, including lunch. Present was the 
Dean, who had approved the acceptance of the award from Mr. Telander which financed 
about eleven months of research on nuclear reactions in the cold; and a man from the press 
relations section of the university. Everyone (four of us) had individual dictaphones to 
record the session. 

I thought I had gotten on well with the reporter, whom I found to be an intelligent 
fellow. However, he had to write something “juicy” for the readers and although he 
concentrated more on the frailties of Champion rather than mine, his presentation made me 
seem to be a professor seduced by avarice and dragged thereby into unsavory territory. But 
he correctly reported that the results we found were of “tiny amounts of gold”. Not being 
a scientist, - and a bit like the broker unsatisfied with only hundreds of ppm, - the reporter 
missed totally the scientific point that, if our results could be verified in other labs, we had 
broken through a great shiboleth in nuclear science and done something which all nuclear 
scientists would have said was utterly impossible. 

But now the blows fell fast and furious. The accusatory letter from the former 
student to the Eagle newspaper had released much hate and turbulence in the Department 
of Chemistry. I was immediately persona non grata. [at first thought it to be all 
nonsensical (I did not yet regard it as an attack on me) but when 1 called one or two 
colleagues with whom I had had normal social relations, - reciprocal dinner visits, ete., I 
found to my surprise and then dismay that they would not speak with me! rams as 

Among the regrettable incidents (74) was one which occurred to one of my most . oe not sufficient basis for a ann — experiments of about 5 10° 
able Ph.D. student, Minevski. He found himself one day late in 1993, going down a corridor contributed eee cs and I prepared for the Inquir a 
in the Department of Chemistry when there appeared a professor. According to Minevski, university che em: by finding the letter to the a y wife, a lawyer’s daughter, 
this Professor told him that he should leave me, the Supervisor of his Ph.D. work at once, - broken, She contrib rules of conduct for university em ‘ and then, in the archives ar the 
in any case, it would make little difference when he left me for the Professor intended, Thea ibuted significantly to the lawyer’ ployees, some of which were bein 
Minevski reported, to “put your Boss in jail.” Minevski came straight away and told me ay of the trial arrived. I brought six S work in preparation for the trial . 


docs) who had 
oll 
what had happened. 1 still took a fairly relaxed and incredulous attitude as 1 had about held them in — the experiments on nuclear La nr see 
Taubes. I was wrong. It really does appear that, at that time, several of the chemistry The tial : * ry esunah Oba SO, Sci : 
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thought it a 
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pioneered.. Among the more prominent is Prof. G. Miley of the University of Mlinois (94). Evidence 
of nucleaar reactions in biological materials has been produced in other Russian work. 


Sy to get the important 
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man stated that th y 
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Two (out of 76) colleagues in Chemistry congratula 
roup in the Inorganic division remained dissatisfied, - as We shall see. 
years 1992-1995. She was on good terms with several 
y novel work on nuclear reactions began. 


gh: the Committee was 
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faculty wives until the counter reactions to m 
Thereafter, it was the cold shoulder in the supermarket - as I had found no one except the 


Department Head would speak with me on the telephone. Three years of isolation and 
ection is a significant burden and I have many reasons for which to thank my wife (a 
refugee from Hitler). As a teenager, she had spent a year in Vienna under Nazi rule and it 
nificant that she felt the 3 years in isolation in College Station was a worse experience 
preparing for escape to England. 
From February to June, 1994, was once more a period in which normality, - at least 

on the surface, - reigned in the laboratory and it was possible to concentrate on research and 
thinking rather than politics and fighting. In June, 1994, however, it all began again (75). 
I did not receive any warning from my Dean or Department Head but had to learn from the 
local newspaper that a new Committee had been convened to reconsider the so-called 
Philadelphia Project (the name we had given to the research on Champion's impact method). 

This time, the gloves were off. The Eagle said outright that the Committee had 

been convened to consider ways of forcing my departure from Texas A&M University. The 
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4.17 THE FIRING OF PARAPSYCHOLOGY PROFESSOR RADIN AFTER 
PUBLICATION OF A CONVINCING BOOK ON PSY CHIC PHENOMENA 
Dean Radin was, at the time of his termination by the University of Nevada, a well 
known parapsychologist. In a career which encompassed research and teaching 
appointments at several US universities, and at the UK's University of Edinborough, he had 
published articles on telepathy, clairvoyance, precognition and life after death (85-91). 

In 1993, Radin accepted a nontenured appointment at the University of Las Vegas 
as the Director of Consciousness Research. In this position, he continued to publish in the 
above mentioned fields but in addition he wrote and published a book entitled “The 
Conscious Universe” (92). This is a book considered seminal by parapsychologists because 
it employed extensively the techniques of meta-analysis to put together the results of many 
investigations in telepathy, clairvoyance, psychokinesis and precognition. Such a technique 
takes into account the weight of the many investigations of the same quantities. Each 
investigation contains results with error bars on the numbers but if the same experiment has 
been repeated n times than the error bar on the net result is decreased in magnitude by Vn. 
One arrives ata convincing statement of the quantitative measure of a psychic effect. These 
are often quite small but their degree of certainty is large. The main punch of Radin's 
monograph was to present all together in the one volume this quantitative evidence for 
psychic phenomena for the first time. It would be reasonable to say that Radin had presented 
scientific, statistically sound proof of the existence of ESP. 

A few months after the publication of the book, - and much to his surprise, - Radin 
was presented with an ultimatum by his university. He was asked to sign a letter which 
would seem to record an amicable parting. If he signed the letter, his salary would be 
continued for two months. If he refused to sign, he would be terminated on the spot. 

According to a report from the Las Vegas Sun (93), the reason given to Radin for 
the destruction of his career at the university Was that he did not bring in enough money in 
the form of research grants (“the field is not viable”). However, it is difficult to take this 
reasoning seriously. The total amount of support Radin had brought in 4 years was ¢, 
$500,000 and in my experience this is above what is considered normal for researchers in 
government supported science, such as chemistry, where there are government programs of 
support. Further, if a university comes to the conclusion that a change in direction implies 
that non-tenured faculty should be Jet go, such a rare dismissal is not carried out as with 
Radin, but takes place over the academic year, with leniency as to the exact date of 
termination to correspond to the finding of anew appointment for him who is being forced 
to leave (94). 

It seems unavoidable to conclude that Radin was fired because the weight of the 
contents of his book had made some people feel uncomfortable and the university 
administration feared a backlash which might resultin diminished funding to the university, 
from big money givers, who might be put off by “all this spooky nonsense.” 

This case shows well the value of tenure. 
be terminated at any time. In my own case at Texas A&M, I had tenure and although ther 
was a strong movement to dismiss me for publishing work which was inconsistent with the 
present paradigm in nuclear physics, it was necessary, because I was tenured, to study the 


proposition for eleven months and then, after the case had been laid by me pefore the 


American Association of University Professors, to decide “that no acum “7 


necessary.” (Cf.. “Tell Bockris he will not be the only one.”) 
+i 
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Naessens built a particularly sensitive microscope 
see specific organisms in the blood of patients raving cancer.” On the basis of this work, 
he developed a potion called 714X which strengthens the immune system. Persecuted in 
France, Naessens moved to Canada (112). The American Cancer Society immediately put 


714X on its black list (113). 
A trial of Naessens took p 


bad for him because an early witness stated tha 
turned out that this investigator had injected into the tumor and not into the lymph glands, 


as Naessens had instructed. However, a doctor from France flew to Quebec to offer support 
for Naessens, He explained that7 14X acts to strengthen the immune system. Many positive 
witnesses followed this French doctor and the jury gave a not guilty verdict. By 1992, 200 
doctors in Canada were using 714X. In 1996, 2,000 Canadian doctors were using it. 
Naessens is a Galileo and his treatment probably represents @ lead contender in 
present developing cures for cancer. It is not possible to purchase 71 4X in the USA, for the 
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4.18.7 Hydrazine Sulphate and Straight Suppression (1968-1983) 


Stopping angiogenesis is good. But, so is stopping gluconeogenesis (114). This 
term refers to the liver processing molecules to produce glucose. In 1968, a Dr. Gold 
published a paper which reasoned that if one could stop gluconeogenesis, then you could 
stop CACHEXIA, the wasting away process in cancer which kills 70% of cancer victims, 
could be stopped. Thus, cancers use UP glucose intended to be the source of energy for the 
body, and therefore the body wastes away. Gold had learned from a biochemist, Paul Rex, 
that hydrazine would knock out enzymes in the liver needed for the processing of glucose. 
Gold was funded by the National Cancer Institute from 1973 to 1976, but when he reported 
that he had reached success in inhibiting Cachexia in humans, the National Cancer Institute 
canceled his grant. : 
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with hundreds of physicians using it. But, when Gold applied to the National Cancef 
Institute for a grant to fight cachexia, the application was turned down, 

In 1983, Dr. Chlebowski, from Russia, reported the use of hydrazine was successful 
in reducing cachexia (116). Again the NCI published a paper saying that hydrazine was 
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Apparitions and Ghosts; Hauntings: The first two terms are often t 
synonymous (5). However, “ghosts” refer to the appearance of deceased persons whereas (1) Y work of the London-based So ectual investigation (usual! 
“apparitions” include the appearance of a living person ata place away from the physical F Retwcartistion: The:id ciety for Psychical Research in fae 
body. eath but that this enti + The idea that, not 5 
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sfer: Some persons experience a feeling that their 
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QOuija-Board Information Tran 
writing hand is being taken over and “writes” in a sense independent of the volition of its (2004), each can be visi 
owner (6). The content of such writing sometimes gives information apparently coming which nothing ii However, 
from a source outside the mind of the person whose hand is writing. In extraordinary cases Monatiks a guaranteed. 
whole novels describing life in different eras of the past have been written in this way (7). accepted as a part me enomena named here (an inco 
Mediumship: A medium is a person who puls herself into a trance state during paranormal neha | by most civilizatio 
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Out of the Body Experiences: Some peopl 
and travelled to other locations, some far off, before 
area in which a small number of scientific experime 
these appear to support a literal acceptance of the claims (9). 

Near Death Experiences: Since the mid ‘70's, it has become possible by 
medical procedures to resuscitate some persons who have come near to or undergone © 
death. Around 5% of such people give a detailed account of an apparent interlife. 1 
accounts of children, atheists, christians and hindus (perhaps others) contain sufficie® 
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poet. It would clearly be unproductive to tell a person who maintained she could produce 
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ig. 5. : : 
g- 5.1.Percent of belief in the ieality of = 


good poetry that she must come at 
(electrodes attached to her head and visual and sound equipment in operation) while she is papchienbe 
asked to begin to write poetry when told to at 10:15 in the presence of a number of staring, eeu Dane for various gtoupsin the 60 I _ ; 
hostile people! The same would apply to creative workers in general, ¢.g., singers, artists, for the Abichinnereee Association 50 = 
authors. They have to wait for the mood to come. It is less likely to come if they are National Academy oa NAS = 4 
surrounded by a group of examiners, expressing doubt as to their ability to perform while with Permission from aig Reprinted beter +“ =a : 
glaring at the subject and telling her to, €.g., “gO ON, compose.” ae Universe, ieee Cline in 
Examination of the reality of reproducibility as a criterion of acceptability in NY ieee 8 53" Street, New vou a — 
scientific work shows that there is some hypocrisy about the demands scientists make for surtiialorsete = 1997. Reprinted by 10 7 
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existence was considered proven (Barns, et al., 1964) (19). enure. ing”) and isa good w 
There is another way of establishing the reality of ph ay toreduce 
reproducible upon demand. This is to ascertain if they are repeatable, in independent 
laboratories using different workers in different counties. For example, in chemically 
assisted nuclear phenomena (Kozima (20), Mizuno (21); Beaudette (21a)), there is still a 
difficulty in replication on demand. When wires (instead of thin films) are used as 
electrodes, only one experiment in five may prove eventful. However, the same results, - 
albeit with the same poor reproducibility, - are reported the world over, i.e., the phenomena the work 
are repeatable. (PEAR), 
A last point concerning repeatability and reproducibility: the question is, by whom? 
Clearly, the experiments must be carried out by people “skilled in the art.” When one says. 
that a certain experiment using a cyclotron in nuclear physics is reproducible, this means that 
a few hundred workers, with at least ten years training each, and taught by practical 
experience the necessary techniques and machinery, are able to reproduce results under | 
well known and established conditions. When dealing with paranormal phenomena, the 
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until they touched them, The attitude of most scientists with 
fraid to touch it. To read scientific publications 


n, is too disturbing to the world view 
resent 


unbelievably gigantic ships, 
respect to ESP at this time is that they are a 
on ESP which confirm the reality of, e.g.. precognitio 
which at present exists among scientists. How to continue to believe in the p 
paradigm if one accepts the reality of such gross contradiction as verified claims of 


knowledge of the future? 

It is encouraging to report ¢ 
materialistic paradigm of science at 20) 
Quantum Theory some of which have 
Consciousness of the observer affects the 
a hypothesis may decrease the strength o 
fact, a few authors (26) have seen in the trends of 
of the concepts of Eastern Mysticism. An excellent example of a physicist wh 
in from the cold is Stapp. Another is Nobel Laureate Josephson, at the Cavandish 
Laboratory at the University of Cambridge, UK. 

On the other hand, just as quantum physics is tending to move away from the 
paradigm originating in the work of Bacon and Newton in the 17" Century, biologists and 
some psychologists are tending to move towards the reductionist position of present. It may 
be that a counter movement here will result, when studies of more easily observed 

paranormal phenomena such as Healing at a Distance (28), the Placebo Effect or Possession 
(29), are seen to show that these phenomena occur, and are not illusions of deranged 


hat there are cracks in the wall surrounding the 
04. They originate in studies of the meaning of the 
led (Wigner (25)) to the hypothesis that the 
results of systems in the quantum region. Such 
f the materialistic aspects of present Science. In 


post 1950 physics an approach to some 
o has come 


personalities. 


ULTIES IN EXPERIMENTAL WORK ON ESP 


5.4 REAL DIFFIC 
nd often frustrating for those who 


Experimental research on ESP is difficult a 


attempt it. Some of the reasons follow: 
(1) Any accredited research scientist entering the ESP field will experience intense 


criticism from colleagues and friends. It will be put to him that doing such work will make 
colleagues question his sanity, that it will harm his career. It will be suggested to him that 
he is not only doing something irrational, but that he may be involving himself in 
superstitious nonsense and even fraud. 
Correspondingly, there is little money available for the employment of those who 

wish to do research in the field. The US government will give none publicly (though in 
Communist times, there were funds for the investigation of paranormal phenomena in the 
Soviet Union) and the hope is mainly in benefits from a few foundations. Writing in 1984, 

Professor R. Jahn (30), - Head of the Princeton Engineering Anomalies Research 

Laboratory, - thought that there might be as little as $1 million in support for the field in the 

US. At 2004, it would be difficult to support an estimate of $2M. Thus, a person, - well 


versed in the literature of ESP - finds it difficu 
ow some NIH funding for distant healing research). 

(2) Examining ESP needs a sifting through of the population to find 
Showing psychic ability (like the star quality among athletes) is a seldom 
property. “Sensitives” may be found, but in tiny fractions of the population, depending 0? 


the ESP activity demanded. 
(3) The Fading Out Effect. One of the more fr 
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testing systematically, 
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al aed active are poorly affected by the 
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‘li io The best way is to act casually 
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y the scientist critically examining a 
submit themselves to testing (EEG 
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community makes it iffi at unconscious telepathy is wi i 
on paranormal Bie ibaa difficult 9 draw unambiguous aca e, oe oat 
frequently come up siti te A medium who says she is in touch with a de es Ce 
dans cee «al nowledge which she, herself, could not h die Den 
» Say, intimate details about the person when ali ave had, - and which 
ive. 


knowledge i ‘ 
ge is obtai 
living? ned by telepathy from those who knew the 


But what if this intimate 
subject when he was still 


(6) Itis anim i 
a Pression shared b i 
Mic y Some researchers in 
ectual status is less associated with a atte ie oe oe 
aneous psi (31). 
5.5 TELEPATHY _ 
The experience of i 
PP icspreaite é of some kind of thought tr 
re ansfer fro i i 
in 188 (31a) = 8 why the existence of telepathy, aterm Bana ae 
Fe ekistenc. on ; east controversial of the paranormal phenomena i ‘ ii ae 
Bhs phone) vn as not thought of a friend, or, more likel ie Sear a 
en yphosieens sohcienah ‘ y, arelation, whereupon she is 
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thou gnition among the publi i 
Pr icenetes A PA li cid the existence of occasional experiences of 
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the attitude is that the phenomenon is not 
- therefore, - that it cannot exist.’ 

orical, for it remains true that, in spite 
experiments to prove it, - 
ling until those of the 


scientists and intellectuals. For the scientists, 
explicable” within the Science of the day and, 

The following brief account will be partly hist 
ecdotal occurrence of telepathy, 


of the confidence in the an 
have not been considered compe 


although dating back to the 1880's, - 


1990's. 
5.5.1 Early Work 
An example of an early recorded examination of telepathy springs from the early 
1880's and was made by Guthrie, a Liverpool magistrate (32). The experiments were rather 
The experimental subject was Guthrie's teen-aged 


innocent ones, though fitting their time. 
son. He was blindfolded and various objects were put down behind hi 


successful in guessing the identity of more than half of these. 
Guthrie next examined the telepathic abilities of two girls (a Ms. Ralph and a Ms. 


Edwards). The experiments were similar to those he had tried with his son. The blind- 
folded ladies were able to identify objects placed behind them. They were then asked to 
identify figures of a rather haphazard character drawn on paper in another room (32). About 
150 trials were made and, for the first time, a frustrating characteristic of psychic phenomena 
is described: for the successful performance of these experimental subjects declined as the 


150 trials proceeded. 
The first “big splash” in the earlie 
Upton Sinclair in 1930. He published a boo 


out with his wife as receiver. He used figures 0 
The degree of success these two ha 


s back. He was 


r literature of Telepathy research was made by 
k (34) describing a series of experiments carried 
f simple objects and transmitted what he saw 
to her, sitting in the next room. d can be judged by the 


results shown in Table 5.1 (34). 
The importance of the Upton Sinclair book sp 
a well known author and radio personality, a household name in the US and UK in the 


1930's. People had confidence in him and therefore his book considerably increased 
acceptance of the reality of telepathic phenomena among US and UK citizens. The diagrams 
produced (see Table 5.1) were puzzlingly convincing, all the more so because the similarity 
between the original object transmitted and that reproduced by the receiver was far from 


perfect, - just what would have been expected if the phenomena were real. 
A revolution in psychical research is associated with the name of J. B. Rhine (35), 


who carried out extensive work, much of it aided by his wife, Louise. The reason why the 
work of the Rhine’s is so well known arises partly from the fact that they founded the first 
university laboratory (at Duke University) devoted to parapsychological” research. Other 
reasons arise from the fact that this research was published over more than 25 years and that 


_ 
2 Particularly, after some of the characteristics of the phenomenon (particularly the inde 


the signal upon distance) had been stated (33). 


rang from the fact that Sinclair was 


3 An extreme example is the statement of the eminent | 
is supposed to have said, in reference to psychic phenomena, 


true. 


“{ would never believe it, even if itis 


si), He also introdu ocd 


Itreferred to all the psychic phenomena (p: 
clairvoyance 3m 


4 The term was introduced by Rhine. 
(ESP) to cover the phenomena of telepathy, 


the term Extrasensory Perception 
precognition. 
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pendence of 


9" century German physicist, Helmholtz, who 


; Table 5.1 U * 
R -1 Upton Sinclair’ 3 
€printed from Mental Radio by Upton Sachin, Gap Experiments in Telepathy 


Roads Publishi tf 
ng Company, Inc. All rights reserved yright 2001. Used by permission of Hampto 
; n 
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| ci oe at describing the work of his 
eading public ; 
a (36); and - 

ork was more quantitative than that which faces ae 
| | ne 
Rkinc’« This last reason for the de os 
: S application of work on stati 


| ree of i 
Bin : g acceptance of Rhine’s work arose because f 
4 quantitative character tot 


stic: y F. € 
‘Ss published by R. A. isher in the 1920's, The latt I 
he idea of randomness among results, and showed how 
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xpected in card guessing, forexam ple, 


ve rise to calculation of what would be e 
tions for the chance of expectation of 


rk. Fischer produced equa 
a result enabling results of many individual ESPexperiments to be judged. 

Guessing cards as a method of examining telepathy research had been used by 
Gurney (1) in the nineteenth century. However, Rhine greatly improved the usefulness of 
the technique by using cards with design originated by Karl Zener (1937) (1). These 
consisted of a circle, a square, a star, 4 cross and wavy lines. 

One of the original objectives of Rhine’s work was to show that ESP existed 
throughout the population. He did not succeed in this endeavor, however, and his most 
successful work in card guessing was always done with rarely found sensitives (cf, the star 
athletes). Onc of these was Charles Stuart, who guessed cards with 26% probability (20% 
being the score expected if only chance were at work). Rhine tried out the effects of 
depressants (¢.g., sodium amytal) and stimulants (e.g., caffeine) and found a decrease and 
increase in ESP corresponding, respectively, to the known properties of the chemical 


ingested (55h 
Among the card experiments was on 


this could gi 
if only chance were at wo 


ein which Rhine would shuffle a pack of cards 


and then the subjects had to guess the identity of the cards as they were removed from the 
pack from top to bottom, the cards not having been seen by the so-called sender. Success 
here is an example not of telepathy (as the “sender” did not know which card had been 
picked up) but clairvoyance; such experiments gave rise to the realization by Rhine that 
distinction between telepathy and clairvoyance is sometimes difficult to make. Thus, the 
sender may look at a card and try to transmit what he sees telepathically to the receiver. 


However, the experiment described above raises the possibility that the receiver is not 
receiving thoughts from the sender’s mind but “seeing” the card being sent by means of 
clairvoyance. For this reason, 


Rhine began to use the non-committal letters ESP for the 

activity present in card guessing experiments (36). 
One of Rhine’s most brilliant performers in card guessing was 4 certain Karl 
Linzmayer, who scored 9.$ hits on average over many trials, 5 being that expected by 
chance. The Linzmayer experiments again showed the decline effect and in two ways. 


there was a gradual decline in Linzmayer's ESP ability over the several months in 
card guessing. However, the Decline Effect also showed up in 


- the subject scoring higher at the beginning of a test than 


Firstly, 
which he was subjected to 
the individual experiments, 
towards the end. 
A high score was achieved 
1850 trials, 370 being the number expected by chance (37). 
Given here then is a glimpse of the extensive quantit 
the disappointments of this work was that it had to be admitted that only 


well above chance. As time wenton, 


but by now “ordinary” people on average hav 
e data to establish this. 


with Hunter Pierce, who scored 558 correct guesses in 
ative work of Rhine. One of 
“sensitives” scored 


too, such sensitives became mor 
e been found also to perform above chance - 


it just took much mor’ 

Rhine’s use of t 
experimenters - perhaps this 
the method was Douglas Dean at the Newark College 
changes in blood volume to provide an indication of thought transfer. As before, the sen 


looks at cards but they now have on them a mix of the names of people emotional 
important to the receiver mixed up with names from the telephone book. With som 


he Zener cards was th 
was the cause of the Decline Effect. One of those w 
of Engineering (38). Dean use® 
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e difficult to find (1), 


ought by some to be boring © the 
ho changed 


5.5.2 


Meta-analysis 


finally established. 
the same problem. 


Investigation, 


count 


Thus 


Has he filed 


» in i 

: meta-analysis the units a 

. ut the net result of s 
ne of the surprising, 


icle physics 
“i ; Papers, that ne : 
Cial selection of results, leavi eee bce 


In i 
making a meta-analysis, 


away his poo 


great many resul 
Sults have to be . 
Of course, work on ESP _— 


re not the detailed . 
oe results withi i 
] (often, many) individual studies Wee Opec 


-Tesults i 
of meta-analysis is the conclusion 


> €.g., the study of life time in 


ng ou i 
g out results which the investigators did 


another foible of the experimenter has to be taken into 
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: se + Of 19,350 calls over 
<7,- a very remarkable 


the problem can be met by a calculation of how 
g a null result there would have to be to change 
g that all the results have been made available. 80% 
100 or even 1000 results would 

a result claimed, the file draw 70% 


it is impractical to find this out directly, 


way results averagin 


many filed-a 
s obtained by assumin 


significantly the result 
Tf itcan be found that this is an unreasonable number, ¢.g., 


have to have been hidden for every one published, to change 
effect can be viewed as an implausible explanation. 


and Free Choice Transfer 
which Rhine carried out for so long (guessing the identity 


hoice” and with itis associated the Decline Efect, perhaps 


ature of the work. 
ples of which are descri 


5.5.3 Forced Choice 
The type of experiment 
of Zener cards) is called “forced c 
due to boredom with the repetitive n 
Another type of experiment, two exam 
Free Response, which tries to avoid this difficulty. 
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d out at the Maimonides Medical Center 


5.5.4 Thought Transfer to a Dreaming Pers 
This type of experiment was firstly carrie 
in Brooklyn, NY, between 1966 and 1972 (45). 
The sender was separated from the receiver 
allowed to go to sleep and during her sleep the sender tries to se 
g. She is observed during sleep to show rapid eye movement, which is known t 
ing state. 
leeper is woke 
hown what the dreamer des 
been intent on transmitting to her. The 
hit). The chance probability is 


Fig. 5.2. Meta-analysi 
a é lysis of tri 

sae with permission aes ie 
ast Street, New 

Inc. York, NY | 


by various distances. The receiver is 


nd pictures from what he is 
0 be 


Ping person of thought-pi 
seeing. She os sath The Conscious i ae 8 seldet 
characteristic of the dream > ished 1997. Reprinted by permissi ollins Publishers, 10 
After each dream, the s Permission of Harper Collins, 
independent of the sender and receiver are $ 
dream with the target picture which the sender has 
judges are asked to grade everything as 0 or 1 (non-hit and 


This techni i raude and Br, 97 4 

que was 
; Plioneered by B 
! 1 ; y eandB aude (1 3)( 6) at the Univ 
York and Adrian Parker (1975) (4 f 7 : 
itin subsequent studies. 


The receiver is confi 


nand asked to describe the dream. Judges 


cribed as seen in her 
ersity 


: at the Maimonid i 
; ) at the University of Edinburgh “yeaa eaan 
, , eveloped 


ned toa sound 
s proofed compa 
: meee partment, two half ping- 
spares ema ue Pp) alographic characteristics are foll oe A 
(ia ae Ss es gentle white noise through ear ph ~heeuuaien 
Vv 

Ei aie tered ate S compartment is the sender who ‘ ra 
aL es en m tests selected for him by comput : a nee 
ee a the selected card to the nae shee irri 
a : ore iver. An individ 
“ap Sige pe ne to have picked the tar ie 

ig. 5.3) (Radin, (16)). silanes 

Between 1974 and 1997 


figu 
a that the meta-anal 


therefore 0.25. 
Between 1966 and 1972, 950 dream telepathy experiments were made and the 


results are shown in Fig. 5.2 (16). 
In the figure there is a single point on the extreme right of the diagram is the net 


result of all the studies taken together. Of course, the error bars (95% confidence limits) are 
now very smal] because of the great number of resulls analyzed. 
The net result is 63% (cf Radin, (16)) compared with 


en out of 25 investigations gave positive results and the possi 
The improvement of the results of meta- 


) experiments is clear and definite . 


a chance result of 50%. 
bility that this result is 
analysis over those 


nae ) is scored if the receiver is consid 
due to chance is one in 710°. sent to her. Other choices ar ered by 
of individual (often contradictory ; © scored zero 


» 2,549 sessions were obtained 


ysis result is about 35% compared with It can be seen from the 


a chance expectation of 


Analyzed in this way 


muli which to 
gether, with those from the Dr 


5.5.5 Ganzfeld Telepathy 
In this type of experimen 
impinge on us all, on the basis that, int 


signals which may be arriving in the rec 


t the objective is to minimize sensory sti 
heir absence, it might be more possible to register the 
eiver’s mind by means of telepathy. 


a an 
en do not prove telepathy because of the file draw problem 
re with the resul 


5 Radin (16) observes that the results giv 
although in many investigations the number of neglected results needed to interfe 


obtained by neglecting them, is too large to gain credence. 
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Fig. 5.3.Gangfeld’s experiment intel 
with permission from Dean Radin, 
Street, New York, NY 10022, published 1997.Reprinted by pe’ 


Psychic Phenomena among Animals 
A telephone survey carried out by Rupert Sheldrake (49) found that 48% of dog 


owners and 33% of cat owners thought that their pets responded to their thoughts. 

The most frequently observed phenomenon is action by a dog to show that she 
anticipates the arrival home of her owner. The animal waits at the door or window about 10 
minutes before the homecoming. Experiments carried out by Sheldrake establish that the 
phenomenon is independent of the time of homecoming, i.e., itis not caused by recognition 


of a routine. 
Sheldrake report 
behavior by a dog when the o 
These observations s 
In the case of pigeons, they come hom 
been removed and they have been tak 


5.5.6 


s other observations which suggest animal precognition, ¢.g., 


wner thinks of taking him for a walk. 
hould be considered along with the facts of bird migration. 


¢ to the original loft, although their sense of smell has 
en to a strange spot in a cage ina closed van. 


Clairvoyance 
In telepathy, there is a sender who exc 
In clairvoyance, the recipient receives informa 
under circumstances which preclude norma 


(49a). 


5.5.7 
hanges a message to another (or other) mind, 


tion from a place or scene or hidden target 
al sender 


1 explanations. There is no intention 


s of clairvoyance often involve crises or occur in dreams. 


Spontaneous case 
ontaneous clairvoyance under ' 


Remote Viewing is a modern term, meaning non-sp 


contrived conditions, usually of a far-off scene. 

However, clairvoyance is an old phenomenon. In the Bible a 
Greek history, one sees that persons of high rank were confident that they coul 
knowledge of distant events so long as they could consult an oracle, - and there we 


who claimed to be able to see events, &.g-, in other lands. 


nd particularly ig 
d obtaill 
re many 
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man envelope. OF th 
Proved to be correct, 


_ her German investigator, 
aie »who could read in detail th 
Statements which she made 


aii Pagenstecher (52), found a 
ee of an old letter concealed 
out the contents of the letter, 33 


One of the r 
esults of card 2 
guess F 
they were selected later (16) ing experiments was that cards could be 
: guessed 


Radin (16) has publi 
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sheda meta-analysis of knowledge of what IS inside e 
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20%, as there were 5 different car 
Universe, Harper Collins Publishers, 10 East 5 
Reprinted by permission of Harper Collins, 


Fig. 5.4. 


Inc. 


U.S. Government Supported Work 


’ : k 

= The CIA gave support to Remote-Viewing sapecinnnts mip gah 
i ip of various U.S. government bodies - ait » Itwa 

malian ats ra declassified and is described in some detail in 


classified but a small fraction 0 
a paper by Hal Puthoff (53), who was t 


i i , later, R. Targ. _ 
ae haan Targ were laser-physicists, but Puthoff’s interest was drawn to 


i d Puthoff that 
\l known psychic. Swann showe 
| phenomena by Ingo Swann, a we . ee 
eS rea the interior mechanism of a magnetometer. A most aecaiaenon ee 
a anifested by Swann who showed that he could remote-view the p ore HH c 
eset planet to be surrounded by rings, as is well known to be the case for i 
9 . 


first this result was treated cooly by astronomers because at the ime there was no evidence 
’ 
of such rings, but when a fly by of Jupiter was made by the V oyager spacecraft transmitted 


ali ee wi ae evolved away from the classical clairvoyance work of 

i Pico ve sealed envelopes, if opened out into targets in the San ae 
emai 4). A comparison was made between a photograph of the actual scene an Ml 
Me oe c : oe at the Stanford Research Institute (SRI), received (and drew). A . 
bs cores i nt judges, blind to the actual targets, saw sufficient similarity, 
was 


i hem related. . 
ing and the photograph to consider t a 
itis ame remariaile sensitive tested by Puthoff and Targ (and government agents) 


i i sin 
was Pat Price, a former police commissioner, who claimed he had a ae 
Remote Viewing of criminals (whereupon squad ‘cars were sent to paneer 

lairvoyantly to apprehend them). Price presented himself for testing in ere 
pap eee room used in the SRI experiments. After some Ren, ae 
ered to find targets in the Soviet Union (this was deep in the 0 ar). ie 
ae could identify hidden intelligence posts and he was tli ee cel 
intelligence officers confirmed that the post Price had found did inde 


he first director of the work. His co-principal 


indicated. 


Remote Viewing ability was 
A Meta-analysis of results pu 


: Price was clearly the known star of those examined at SRI® 
died at the age of 57 in 1976. The work with Price established th 
beings have the capacity to observe remote events in great detail. T 
about | in 10,000 which is not that rare. Added to results with Sw 
Remote Viewing could occur over great distances. 

A surprising matter was the CIA’s st 
million, 24-year investigation, The agency 
laboratory had confirmed clairvoyance, inno 
(56) has published a detailed rebuttal to this c 
to have been Politically motivated. The seni 
even a negative attitude toward the work w 

Further confirmation of the SRI 
extensive investigation carried out by Jahn 
the SRI work. 


» but unfortunately he 
at certain rare human 
he estimate of rarity is 
ann, it established that 


atement (at least publicly) concerning the $20 
let it be known that, although results in the 
case had it aided intelligence work! E. C. May 
Oonclusion. The CIA's public statement appears 
or collaborator at the CIA had a skeptical and 
hich his Agency had funded. 

work on clairvoyance was given from a very 
and Dunne (58). These by and large confirmed 


5.5.9 Uri Geller 


Extensive tests of this remarkable Israeli sensitiv 
and Puthoff (33). Among the experiments, a hidden mes 
the sensitive. However, the suspicion was that the sensitive 
information from the person who prepared the hidden targ 
this, an individual not associated with the work was use 
arranged ten cans, but put a target to be discovered in 
randomized in position and numbered, 

Geller was then brought into the room and asked 
target. He sometimes called out correct! 
directly upon entering the room. On other 
14 experiments he was correct 12 times. 
The experiments were recorded and pl 
Magicians, none of whom, however, was 


€ were carried out at SRI by Targ 
Sage was successfully viewed by 
might be receiving telepathically 
ets. To reduce the probability of 
d to prepare the experiment. He 
one only, The cans were then 


to identify the can containing the 
y the number of the can containing the target 
occasions, he passed his hand over the cans. In 
In the other two cases he could give no answer. 
ayed frame by frame in front of professional 
able to explain how Geller got his results. 


5.5.10 Ordinary and Non-ordinary States 
Two psychologists, Stanford and Stein (1994) attempted to determine whether a 


greater among those put into a hypnotic than a normal state, 


: blished between 1975 and 1982 is shown in Fig. 5.53 i 
at Richet’s Original result is confirmed, idee 


But th 
ere 
were others not as well known but as effective in ability as Price. 


of ordinary-state 
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nt much time in India, wro is SEEN 
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early findings 0 


i f atoms. 
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fer from a 
| of atomue 


nuclei. The conclusions of Besant and 
string theory, according to Phillips. 


Leadbeater are also consistent with modern-day 


5.5.13 Does Clairvoyant Ability 

A study of a particular kind 
Shari Cohn (62). The phenomenon 
of the sudden vision during waking 
distance. It occurs Particularly in is 

Cohn found women more a 
on the return of forms distributed a 


Run in Families? 
of clairvoyance called Second Si 
has been anecdotally reported for 
hours of a scene which ma 
olated communities. 
Pt to show the ability than men. Her analysis was based 
mong Scottish communities. One hundred and thirty 
family histories were compiled partly by means of interviews (70 families), The 
phenomenon can be found frequently (in fact, in 20-30% of Scottish families). 

Analysis of the family histories shows that Second Sight may be an inherited 


phenomenon. The smaller the family, the greater the tendency towards inheritance of the 
trait. 


ght has been made by 
centuries. It consists 
y be time-displaced and at a 


Neppe (63) has found evidence that psychic abilit 
dysfunction and Cohn (62) has develo 
of several individuals and their offspri 


y is associated with temporal lobe 
ped this view in terms of a detailed genetic analysis 
ng. No other model was examined. ° 


5.6 PRECOGNITION 
5.6.1 Introduction to Precognition 
At present, we do not know how telepathy and Remote Viewing work. But it is 
only just over a century since it was realized that ele 
oscillating circuit and hardly more than a half centu 
alone neutrinos) are traversing our bodies. Thus, 
electromagnetic communication could be found to 
If this occurred, the explanation of the phenomena 
not beyond the paradigm (62a). 


ctromagnetic radiation occurs from an 
Ty since we realized that cosmic rays (let 
it is conceivable that some new form of 
explain telepathy and Remote Viewing. 
might be said to be beyond the pale, but 


Precognition, however, is a phenomenon which defie 
present paradigm of Science.’ Thus, one of the ba 
world view is that there is no teleology, - no direction from above. The future will work 
itself out in terms of the laws of nature (including the effects of a fundamental uncertainty 


at the quantum level) Operating in terms of electrical interactions during chance encounters 
between the basic elements of matter (64), 


s an explanation within the 
sic assumptions of the present scientific 


Yet, precognition shows that the near future is and can be known now. 


———_—— 
”My eminent referee has 
Mechanics are fully time- 
eletromagnetic theory. T. 
Of those (cf. SSE Meeti 


pointed out that present paradigm electrodynamics and classical quantum 
symmetric and that advanced and retarded waves are commonly known in 
his being admitted, it hardly serves to interpret phenomena such as the records 
ng of 1999) who record vivid scenes in dreams, sketch them ina diary - and 
a take matching photos of the happening days later. The much rarer Scenes (and accompanying 
bs nds) of past scenes are strangely complex in composition, difficult to explain as retarded 
4 Ves.Rather, it is as though everything is, and we pass through it, generating our sense of time. Such 
“Model makes 


Selves more plausible the occasional hickup ofa future scene slipping back to our oncoming 
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Anecdotal 
There are, of course, countless t 


future. A typical one concerns the content of avdream 
the President goes into the White House and finds a coffin raised off the ground, guarded 


by soldiers. He asks what this is all about and learns that he is seeing the coffin containing 
the body of the assassinated president (65). Onthe following day, the president was indeed 


assassinated in his box at Ford's theater. 


5.6.2 
ales of people who claim to be able to see the 


related by President Lincoln. In it, 


Laboratory Work 
Much of the laboratory work here is conc 


persons to predict which target (lights of various colors, 


time. 


5.6.3 
erned with examination of the ability of 


ESP cards) would appear ata future 


both due to the originality of his experimental 


Outstanding in these experiments, 
trumentation, has been the work of Helmut 


design, usually involving the use of electronic ins 
Schmidt (66), a German physicist who had served as a senior scientist with the Boeing 


research laboratory from 1965-1969, before becoming (after work with Rhine) the director 
of the Mind Science Foundation in San Antonio, Texas. 

In 1975, Schmidt was using B emissions from strontium 90 as a way to generate a 
Detection of the B particles stopped a fast clock country 1-4, and that picked 
riment consisted of getting subjects (chosen at random) to guess 
ahead of the machine which lamp would light up next. A number of persons (about 16% of 
those randomly chosen) were able (statistically) to know the order in which the lamps would 
light before this had been selected (cf. Braude (67)). 

The very remarkable psychic, police commissioner Price, who was examined by 
physicists Russell Targ and Hal Puthoff in 1975, was able to predict the future as well as 
excel in Remote Viewing. Thus, experimenters would set out from the Stanford Research 
Institute, drive around town, before deciding where their trip would end up. Price was able | 
to foresee their final destination about 8 minutes before it was chosen (R. Targ and Jane | 

Katra (68). 

Krippner et al (69) used a British psychic, Malcom Besant, in experiments on 
ream of experiences he would have during the following 
sked for a description of the — 
here he could see some 


random signal. 
the target lamp. The expe 


precognition. Besant was asked to d 
day. He was awakened when observed to be dreaming and a 
dream. In atypical case, he dreamed of being in acold white room w 
blue objects. He felt chilled. The next day, Besant did have an experience in which ice — 
cubes were dropped down the front of his shirt. Two blue forms Were in the background. 
Extensive experimental work on precognition was carried out at the Princeton | 
Engineeering Anomalies Research Laboratory (¢.g-,R.Jahn, B. Dunne, and R. Nelson) (70). 
One kind of experiment involved the experimenters hiding at some selected time and the 
viewer identifying the place before it had been decided where it would be. The ime 
between the prediction and the happening was varied from 5 minutes to one year without 
any change in the accuracy of the prediction. The odds of the predictions being correct by 


chance is | in 107, | 


A substantial meta- Honorton and Ferratl 


analysis of precongition was made by 
1987. The ba 


(71). They examined work on precognition carried out between 1935 and 
experiment was that in which viewers were asked to determine the order in which colo 
lamps or ESP cards would be chosen. The choice was made ata time of seconds to oney! 


before the happening to be predicted occurred. The success of the results of the mes 
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another 


al activity. 
pictures showed a change in ihe 
oe: However (See Fig. 5.7), the 
S on average before bei : 
. eing sh 
ie ported that they had not felt anything befo ; ie 
a gnition is unconscious. eae, 
Bp .. Can P i 
ane Enable One to Change the Future? 
S nown which ma . 
aialaae nee y Suggest one can. For ex. 
ch crashes. The dream is vivid and eae ae “dee a ae 
,~ knowing a little 


these thin $,-he dec les to take ano er f The e€ indeed e the dreame 
gs, id 

$ to th 

( n light. h plan d crashes but I 


heisin a 


“4 


actually affect the future by reacting to 
ly) by Targ and Katra who say that the 
dreamer put himself aboard 


The unreasonable conclusion that one may 
adream aboutit, is avoided (somewhat unconvincing 
precognition dream was about the reality of theplane crash. The 


the plane and this distorted the dream - not the future. 
These works, particularly the meta-analysis of Honorton and Ferrari (71), and the 


electrodermal work of Radin (72), appear to prove that some human beings can predict the 
nearby future and that (in accordance with common experience) most human beings have 
unconscious presentiments of disturbing events a short time before they occur. 


5.7 SCIENTISTS’ INTERPRETATION OF ESP 

The attitude taken in this book is to present experi 
independent of any background hypothesis, of any paradigm. However, this does not seem 
to be the attitude taken by the majority, - of mainstream scientists. The evaluation of the 
facts of psi is often made firmly within the present materialistic paradigm of present science. 
Thus, in those whose minds are closed to the possibility that it is the scientific paradigm of 
our time which errs, that there could be any reality to psi, is seen as impossible. Their view 
is that explanations of the reported effects (which they term anomalies) must be found ina 
“pathology” of the experimenter. 
Prior to a brief statement of this view, it may be said that there is still suspicion 
raised that some psi results may be due to fraud; or to the incomplete reporting of results 
(Alcock, (74); Hansen, (75)). Further, some studies, which attempt to reproduce studies 
showing psi effects, fail to find any (cf Wiseman and Smith, 1994, (76)), although there are 
modern studies by investigators of high repute (¢-g., Targ and Puthoff (77); and Utts (78) 
1995) which confirm the reality of some of the effects. As pointed out by Radin (79), meta- 
analysis has led to a narrowing of the error bars on results (cf Krippner et al. ((80) 1993). 
For example, Bem (81 ) emphasized effect size of psiresults, obtained through meta-analysis. 
The first of the explanation of psiin terms of pathology rests on the assumption that 
the effects arise because the experimenter is trying to enhance his Ego, in particular to 

overcome unconsciously perceived ideas that his scientific work is insufficient (82). 
A similar hypothesis (the experimenter is trying to boost his self esteem by 

presenting wondrous results) was put forward earlier by Bainbridge (83). 

A second line of argument is that the experimenter must be suffering from 
“cognitive deficit”, ie., he recognizes “hits” but does not recognize misses (Alcock, 1981 


mental results, - the facts, - 


(74)). 
and by omitting a detailed criticism of the actual - 


By referring to psi as a whole, 
methodology in investigations of telepathy, clairvoyance and precognition, these alternative” 


explanations tend to be too general to have much bite. None of them meet head on the) 
central question: Do the reported effects have veridica 
se inertia of the present paradigm, and its effect upon authors, 
ly inside the pale, and fearful that, if they favor the view that 
ot far from poking a hole in the immense body of modern 
concepts of the present world view are not 


comes across the immen 
particularly senior authors firm 
psi results are real, true, it is n 
science and declaring that some of the basic 
consistent with observed facts. 

The suggestion that pathology 1 
undermine central scientific concepts must be g 


n the investigator is the origin of why much date 
iven a hearing. But by ® 


seems to 

(Schlitz, Targ and Irwin, 2001)(73), it is time to move on, realizing that some publis 

results in studies of paranormal phenomena (to say nothing of all other scient® 
a base 1% 


disciplines!) may indeed be faulty; but understanding that there is a solid dat 
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lity, - are they true? Here, again, one 


veridical effects in thought tra 
unknown means and cognition of ev 
ee oles conclusion acts as a 

presented in the following chapters 


nsfer person to person; perce 
ents still to come (74a) 


irm basis f i 
fir sox the material (less subject to stati 
+5 tatistical 


ptions of far off scenes b 
y 


5.8 SOME CONCLUSIONS 


In this cha; . 
pter, evidence is gi 
(1) Mind s given to support the followi 
to mind 3 ollowing contentions: 
ssh wer of information can oe 
theupie ens _!8 Consistent with the fact th y an unknown 
(2) There cng er is independent of distance at the strength of the 
occasionally found indi 5 
which has no se on Sy 
nder, over large di 
such information is tj ge dista 
Is time-dis 
occur until tomorrow), sii 


iduals who can access informati 
a and in great detail. Soitieilines 
; es om i.e., the events seen today do not 
” 5 oat 
se eri Sensitives to know the future. The 
experiments concern ahi trode i Hoe toro 
gnition of events a year in adva ene: 


report precogniti 
I ion of events se : nce. Anecdo 
thas not been found possible to fit t veral years into the future tes 


An explanation of precognition would needa 


cists or other physical scienti 
scientists) and izi 
S by the use of meta-analysis amee 
: 5 
meee are repeatable but not reproducible on 
mee biology and meteorology. It 
some experiments actu 
ally h 
upon demand, than results in ESP (17 wd ig}, 


The objection that 

many of the phe 
demand would apply to research on nt 
— that, in particle physics, the accepted 
a less firm basis, in terms of reproducibility 
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CHAPTER 6 
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ARITIONS, HAUNTINGS AND POSSESSION 
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6.2. DIVISION OF THE MATERIAL 


There are four parts of this chapter. The first three hang together and the fourth is 


somewhat apart. 


Apparitions of the Living 
Here, the apparition of a living person appears, usually, to someone with whom the 


appearer has emotional ties. The appearance is often willed by the person whose apparition 
is seen, the distance between the living person and his apparition varies greatly and can be 
to the next house, but also as far away as it is possible to get on the planet. Particularly 
during illnesses, apparitions of the living occur spontaneously in the absence of any intention 
by the appearer and without his knowledge. 
Apparitions of the living are related to t 
Although the psychic research literature contains many accounts of bi-location (6), - the 
appearance of a person at two separate places at the same time, - descriptions of such 
phenomena are to be found particularly in accounts of the lives of christian saints, and of 
Indian Yogis, where the ability to bi-locate is called akasha (5). Modern examples of bi- 
location, can be found them in accounts of the lives of Sai Baba in India (7) and those of 


Thomaz Green Morton (8) in Brazil. 


6.2.1 


he phenomenon of bi-location (5). 


6.2.2 Apparitions of the Dead (Ghosts) 


There are several types of such apparitions which will be described below. The 
frequency of appearance of dead people decreases as a function of time after death and 
apparitions more than 50 years post mortem are rare. They thereby differ from haunting 
ghosts which can appear for hundreds of years post mortem. 

Apparitions appearing up to 12 hours either side of death (“Death Bed Visions”) 


are the most frequently seen (8a). 


Hauntings 
In apparitions of the living andt 
to the phenomenon. It is often a matter of an emotional connection between appearer and 


recipient. In hauntings, the apparition seems tied to a certain place, which had been of 


emotional consequence to her durin 


6.2.3 


g the most recent lifetime (8b). 


Possession 
These phenomena concern bodies which act as though in 
entity, sometimes benign and even seemingly playful, but some 
demonic character. The person thus possessed may still have some control ov 
They may visit, frightened, an appropriate investigator (the exorcist) who attempts (0) 
persuade the invader to leave by argument, alternatively cajoling and threatening (9). 
The phenomena accompanying a demonic exorcism lead to exceedingly drama 
actions in which a possessing entity appears to fight the exorcist often ata physical leve= 
Exorcism may not succeed. It is extremely stress 


ful to the exorcist, who may have to WOrs 
for more than 24 hours non-stop. 
Exorcism of a demonic entity is usually carried out by a priest who has trai 
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the operation. 
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Hallucinations 
Having given the evidence th 
indicate a reality outside the observer, 


theory is more consistent with what is “seen.” 
horse and rider, It turns out that, at the time of observation, the rider had just died but the 


horse was alive. Here, one must respect the original telepathic model of Gurney et al. (12). 
It seems (Johnson, 18) that there may be a spectrum of observations which ranges from 
telepathic pseudo-illusions to objective apparitions occupying space outside the receiver. 
However, the model supported by Gurney et al,, does not always apply to cases 
which do seem illusional. Thus, I am recovering from anesthetic and find that the nurse 
sitting by my bedside is indeed my beloved; or | am standing on the foredeck of a ship 
caught in a storm in the North Atlantic. The wind tears at me as I hold on, when suddenly 
standing beside me is the same loved woman who in reality lives thousands of miles away. 
In these cases, the receiver appears able to create a consciousness of her who, in Gurney’s 


view, would be the sender. 
In a similar class come sudden visions which seem entirely real and are 


remembered for decades. I am sitting in an aircraft about to leave a country airport. 
Looking out of the window, I see my very distinctive big black leather suitcase being 
wheeled away from the plane ona luggage cart. I ask the hostess: “Are the doors still open, 
- all my travel-belongings are in that case.” She says, “Sorry, the doors are closed, send 
back inquiries from the next airport.” But when I arrive there, the distinctive big black 
leather suitcase is among the delivered baggage....- Yet 1 would have made a sworn 
deposition that | had seen it being wheeled away. 
Related to such illusions are dreams, some of which are reported in the literature 
to have prophetic power (R. Targ and J. Katra, (19)). They are described as particularly 
striking and memorable, often indicating some disaster which can then be avoided. I had 
a dream seemingly of this type, So clear and distinctive it remains vividly with me after 45 
lam to fly the next day from Johannesberg, South Africa, to Cape Town. In the — 
dream, I see my plane caughtin a terrible storm, lightning illuminating the bucking aircraft — 
as it is tossed about between storm driven clouds. But it is all too much for the wing 
structure which breaks off. At this time I was uneducated in psychic matters, and did not 
know enough to heed the dream. As it transpired, I traveled in a perfectly smooth and 
normal flight. ] 
Thus, the condemnations of scientists, - all paranormal sightings such as 
apparitions, etc., are hallucinations, - must be heeded first, when investigating a putative 
paranormal event, just as experimental error and fraud must be the first reactions to @ 
paradigm breaking experimental result such as low temperature nuclear reactions (Bocktis, 
(20); Mallove (21)). After these possibilities have been tried out and found wanting, only 
then it is time to examine the reported observation for possible paranormal character (205 
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at the properties of some apparitions and ghosts 


let it be reported that in some cases, a telepathic 
Thus (15), one may see an apparition of a 
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in wartime. A well-corroborate 
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there stood my. departed friend, gazing upon me witha z 2 z g 3 2 é = 
sorrowful and troubled look. I feltno fear, but surprise 5 ; 54 g 
8 = 
and astonishment kept me silent. He spoke to me § gla 
distinctly and audibly in his own familiar voice, and Ey 
said, “Friend Happerfield, J have come to you because ea c 
you have not kept your promise to see My wife. She is Le = 
. rs J 
in trouble and in want.” es H 
a2 |F 
. tyes . & 
to look into the matter, the apparition vanished, and he roused ms 5, 
z* |g 
& IF 
3 


Haperfield promised 
d the grandmother (widow 


his wife. They learned that 
Harford) was about to be sent away. 


the grandson had lost his job an 


Ayyarpaag 


6.3.5 An Inventory of Apparitions and Hauntings 
Table 6.1 arises after an analysis of the accounts of “Ghosts” published by USA 
Weekend in 1992. The great variety among the observed is striking. g ee z 
8 2 
ee ay sep ge sg] ¢ 
Bop Be 2s5 Be aa 5 
aa 3 see ° 32 FI 
ge = ase EY > 2 
it a eq ag, g 3 
BE B So ° 9 8 Q + 
aS 3 aie BF 8 
a8 8 g5 af g 
oe 4 Ga ge a 
pee oe ° és = S 4aF 3 
> ao < y 
5 oe ad oe 
B 53 a8 z 
ce 34 3 


7 Brom: C. Becker (28). 


Event 


Time and Type of Curious Aspect Type of Encounter Credibility Comment 
Site Encounter (e.g., Haunted House) 
(visual, 


auditory) 


Yearly visit by 

ghost of little girl. 
She reaches for 
doll, falls down 
stairs, dissolves into 
air when about to 
hit floor. 

After some years, 
did it when young 
man there. He 
caught her. She 
thanks him, 
curtsies, never seen 
again. 


Astounding story | General 
of catching 
falling girl. 


If girl weighed normal, 
difficult to catch. If not, not 
noted. This one a bit too 

much. 


Cool air blasts. A 
Presence. Door bell 
but no one. Saw 
man in smoking 
jacket, smoking 
Cigarette. Man had 
slashed throat, 


Fear. 
Screamed 


Lost Souls. Cool air blast often associated 


apparition. Injured people, 
throat cut, turn up. 


Small child had 
been drowned. 
Inexplainable 
noises from son’s 
bedroom, child 
seen, laughing, 
Playing. 


Audial 


Lost Souls. 


Child ghosts return and do 
their thing - play with ball, 
ete, 


Man seen in mirror. 
Spoke. Brother 
also sees him but 
legs stopped below 
knees, Figure 
illuminated from 
within, 30 years 
before man had 
choked to death. 


Finished at legs. Tltuminated. 


Type of Encounter 


Curious Aspect (c.g-, Haunted House) 


Time and 
Event Site 


Encounter 
(visual, 
auditory) 


Mom appears with instant 


{nstamatic camera. | General ae 


Night. 
Bed. 
Awoke 
and “felt 


Couple in bed. 
Top half their 
mom appears 
with instamatic 


sence” 
amera. Also pre! : fi . 
eae by i Couple seen Iurninated figure 
children. “Illuminated red Genera had lived in 


from behind.” 
Saw head of 


man, 
jluminated red 
from behind; 
then, older 
woman bending, 
over her in bed. 


house 
before. 
Good. 


Seems, often, material things 
are brought into apparitional 
experiences, 


Areal dress had 
disappeared from 
wardrobe. 


Woman — 
appeared in 
doorway, . 
wearing specific 
blue dress. 


Smell of apples 
(woman from 
orchard) 


Visual; inner 


‘Woman looked auditory 


down well. But 
did not see her 
own reflection; 
saw that of old 
woman. Later, 
woran 
appeared foot of 
bed. In — 
viewer's inner 
self, heard 
woman say “Be 
careful near 
well.” 
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Curious Aspect | Type of Encounter 


(e.g., Haunted House) 


Encounter 
(visual, 
auditory) 


Credibility | Comment 


Footsteps. Man had q 
killed himself Nee 
earlier. Husband 
and wife heard. 


Auditory 


Lost soul 


Child, headless in 
bedroom. Body 
moved. 


Visual 


Lost soul Face 
- poor 


Vague “ 


House in which 
; ‘ Visual 
gypsies had lived> 
ss Lost soul G 
= ood A very peculiar story. C. 
blast of air. . 7 
es 's empower cool blasts, 


Whirlwind near 
base of tree. 2” 
whirlwind settled 
over woman house 
- buyer in garden. 


A boy fell down 
stairs, died. Then, 
house haunted. 
People followed 
poltergeists. Music 
on, 


Auditory 
and visual 


Lost soul 
Poltergeists are mischievous 


and don’t seem to have much 
semise, 


Translucent small 
girl playing with 
doll house, Potters 
off through wall, 


Full day. 
Happiness 
Ghost goes through wall 


again. 


Time and Type of Gender Curious Aspect Type of Encounter (c.g, Credibility Comment 
Site Encounter of Haunted House) 
(visual, Author 
auditory) 
Gruesome! But it seems that, 


Fair. No 
definite 
connection 


Lost souls 


after death, people sometimes act 


Soot after fire. 
as if they are recovering from a 


Antique shop. Man Substantial 


‘and woman covered ghosts, 
in soot. Ask owner covered in to 
soot. Dead. sooty visitors | play. Have done their parts and 
and those return to have a look. 


see furniture from old 

house. However, fire 
had occurred nearby. who died. 
Two killed - just like 
those in rumpled 
clothes and covered in 


soot who had called. 


Lost soul 


Visual 


Strange woman, 
sitting in window. 
Sobbing. Man had 
killed wife there. 


Violent ghost, Very unusual. 


Luminosity. Lost soul 


Tall man. Luminous 
cape. Next time he is 
not standing, sitting. 
Face like corpse. 
Disappeared. Third 
time, tried strangle 
sister. Earlier man 
had committed 
suicide there, 


White wisp as tall as Lost souls Good. Very 
child, wisked around. detailed. 
Music. Little girl had 
earlier burned to death 


(accidental). 


Fair - poor. 


Lost soul 
Vague. 


Restaurant. Chairs 
moved, no one there. 
Saw tentacles in 
window, Man had 
been lynched.‘ 


Type of 
Encounter 
(visual, 
auditory) 


Saw lone soldier, 
seemed pretty 
shagged. Later 
found whole 
Vietnam unit wiped 
out. Man had been 
dead. 


Visual and 
auditory. 
Dead man 
in soldier’s 
uniform, 
talked. 


Her husband had 
died. But her plot 
of cemetery was 
teady and waiting, 
Dead husband in 
white shroud woke 
sleeping woman 
and beckoned. Got 
to her future grave,- 
by his,- but they 
had buried another 
woman there. 


Woman went to 
sick son in night. 
Large white draped 
figure (Guardian 
Angel?). Pointed at 
sick boy. 
Disappeared like 
smoke. Boy cured. 


Visual (but 
conversed 
brain to 
brain) 


Emotion 


Type of 
Encounter 


(visual, 
auditory) 


Time and 
Site 


Event 


White figure softly 
floating. Woman. 
Former house 
owner retumed to 
do dishes. 


Excite- 
ment and 
gratitude 


Visual and 
auditory 


‘Woman at crossing. 
About to run into 
car. PULLED 
BACK by unknown 
man who then 
pottered of. 


Bells rang. Phone. Visual 


People ring at door, 
etc. New occupants 
of house chased 
out. 


Visual and 
auditory 


Restaurant. 

Everything like 10’ 
years before. Next 
day gone. 


Gender 
of 
Author 


Gender 


Author 


Curious Aspect 


Type of Encounter 
(e.g., Haunted House) 


Credibility 


Ghost wanted 


s From Beyond 
Cigarette. 


Just after death a common 
time to see a ghost. 


Ghost in shroud. 
Do dead keep watch over us 
(cf Japanese idea). 


Seems guardian angel turns 


No face on ghost, an 
up from time to time. 


From Beyond 


Type of Encounter Credibility 


(0.25 Haunted House) 


Curious Aspect 


Seems entities can be wispy, 
then solidify. 


Wispiness of Help from Beyond 


observed entity. 
Gradually formed 
into recognizable 
shape. 


Sudden guardian angel. 


Help from Beyond 
Intervention may occur. 


Help from Beyond 


Whole restaurant 


Remarkable example of 
appearance and disappearance 
of a whole bit of past. 


Help from Beyond 
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if 


auditary) 


Event 
Time and Ty, 
pe of ‘ 
Site eacnanios aaa Curious Aspect | Type of Encounter Credibi 
(visual, Author (e.g., Haunted House) redibility | Comment 


Old lady in house. 
Mended dress for 
wife. Came back 
once, - gone like a 
puff of smoke. 


House haunted, 
Noises. Things 
appear, disappear. 
Sometimes, a dark 
woman is seen, 


Visual and 


auditory Haunted house 


ae get haunted alright, 
sually, it is a specific 
who haunts. aia 


Man in cow! 
appears behind 
woman, touches 
hair. House had 
been built on 
monastery grounds. 


Haunted house 


Even monks get tra 
be ipped and 
vide 


Tap gets turned on 
in flat; child heard 
crying, asking for 
water, 


Auditory 


en igual Haunted house 


Mrs. Shoter had 
died of heart attack 
in the 50's, 
Presence felt. 
Perfumes, Things 
disappear, turn up 
later, 


Haunted house 


Credibility | Comment 


Type of Encounter 


Curious Aspect 
(eg. Haunted House) 


Gende 
rof 


Author 


Type of Emotion? 
Encounter 
(visual, 


auditory) 


Time and 
Site 


Dead return to do finished 
business. But time elapse 
unusual. 


20 years to From Beyond 


retum. Wraith 
like. 


Woman murdered. 
Retums, 20 years 
later. Wraith. 
Leads to hidden 
guo. Murderer 
apprehended. 


Guardian Angel intervenes at 
right moment. 


Guardian angel Help from Beyond 


type 


Man with young Happiness 


family, terrible 
storm. On road. 
Car fails and stops 
across road in 
wrong fane. Chap 
turnss up and 
mends engine. 


Patron Saint, arrives at 
correct moment. 


Help from Beyond 


Child drowned. Happiness 


Seemed dead. 
Funny little old 
chap tumed up. 
Asked for food. 
Gave. Child cured. 
Man disappears. 
He looks like St. 
Clement Patron 
Saint of Drowning. 
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Time and | Type of Emotion 


2 G i 

Site Rveounter 42 ender | Curious Aspect | Type of Encounter ibili 
u of Credibility | Comment 
(visual, Author (e.g. Haunted House) 


auditory) 


Father, dead 22 
years, tums up. 
Says he will return. 
Cake cut. On 
Photo, a white light. 


22 years after 


death 22 year old ghost. 


Unusual length time. 


Grandma tums up 
in her BURIAL Earl 
y Visual 
CL ‘ 
OTHES. Walks | evening Retum of dead : 
towards husband Trivial action and 
consequence. 


and disappears in 
him. But screws on 
piano mysteriously 
get put in. 


Dead soldier turned 
up on anniversary 
of death. Marched. 
Played clarinet. 
Disappeared into a 
VAPOR at last note 
of plaintive song. 


Visual and 
auditory 


Disappears into 
vapor 


Return of dead to guard 


sister Typical. Anniversary, repeats 


something typical of life. 


Dead brother, 
Hank, appeared in 
usual clothing, 
Once, fully, in 
Toom. Then, 
fleetingly, behind, 
in car. 


Ghost wearing 


clothes Dead relative pops in 


Credibility 


Curious Aspect Type of Encounter 


Gender 
(e.g Haunted House) 


of 
Author 


Type of 
Encounter 
(visual, 

auditory) 


Time and 
Site 


Brave show made by dead. 
They come back as they were 


in prime. 


Seen by 
several 


Man in blue 
windbreaker, bare 
bald head.. Trivial 
talk. Seen by 

several 


Pillar of smoke again. 


Love 


Awoke in 


night 


Pillar of smoke 
moved about. 
Reminiscent of 
recently dead 
father. 


Usual thing. Lydia had not 
finished earthly business. 


‘Woman (Lydia) 
killed in fire. 
Moved things. 
Knives moved. 
Lights on and off. 
Crockery broken. 
4 


Love Ghosts have very human 
emotions. “Now you got 3 
and I've got 3". 


3 kids died, But 
there were 6. After 
3" child went, dead 
husband returned. 
Said OK. Now I 
have got 3 and you 
have 3! Never seen 
again, 


Horror story. 


Blood dripping 


Woman mending 
slacks. Blood drips 
from Jegs. Earlier 
house occupant had 
died from 
emphysema, spat 
blood. 
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Time and | Type of Emotion 


Gender 


Curious Aspect 


Type of Encounter 


Site Encounter | ? 
F i of Credibilit 
(visual, Author (e.g, Haunted House) Sp Comment 
auditory) 


Dead husband 
retums, wakes wife. 
Makes speech 
praising her. In 
morning, two cups 
of tea made in 
kitchen. 


Visual and 
audio 


Joy 
Husband’s love 


Medium Unusually happy ghostly 


experience, 


Grandpa returns. 
Plays tune on violin 
with which he was 

associated, 


Fear 


Return of dead person 
repeats accustomed thing 


Big brother died, 
Runs through 

house. Prints on 
wall. Numerous 
events. . 


Joy 
Haunting 


They want to tell you they 
still exist. 


Grandpa was buried 
in his best brown 
shoes, Later, he 
returned, always 
walking about the 
house at night. But 
the point is that the 
brown shoes buried 
in are now back in 
cupboard. 


Fear 


That ghose did 
not want his 
shoes, signs of 
corporeal 
existence 


Wanted to get rid of material 
encumbrance. 


Type of Encounter 


Curious Aspect 
(e.g., Haunted House) 


Gender 
of 
Author 


Emotion 
9 


Type of 
Encounter 
(visual, 

auditory) 


Time and 
Site 


They sometimes float Come 
back to check on kids. 
Multiple observers. 


Felt presence in Dead relation. Back on 
bedroom. Saw visit 
woman, floating. 
Came to look at 
grandsons. 
Observed by three 
boys, separate 
occasions. 
Some evidence that ghosts 
watch us. 


Psychokinetic action of 
ghost. 


All times Cool Haunted house 


Tf a family member 
swore, a3 legged 
table raised itself 
off ground. 
Grandma had 
brought from Italy. 
She was strict on 


swearing. 
That cold wind again. 


Return of dead relative. 


Visual Comic 


Dead brother, Jock, Evenings 


always appearing in 
doorway. Things 
“got broken”. 


Wind once more. 


Dead relative makes 


Fear 
presence felt. 


Strange sound of 
wind in kitchen. 
Door handles 
turned. Chair 
found drawn back 
from table was dead 
Dad’s. 


a 


Event 


Time and 
Site 


Type of 


Encounter 
(visual, 
auditory) 


Emotion 
9 


Curious Aspect 


Type of Encounter Credibili 
edibili mm 
(e.g., Haunted House) oe | Pomme 


Haunted house Yes Most unusual. 
al. 
Haunt i 
unted house Medium Fire caused by ghost? 
Haunted house Yes 


Nasty ghost pulled 
down bed clothes 
and jiggled bed up 
and down. 3 toed 
footprints of visitor. 
When woman leans 
against cupboard, is 
scratched by 
something. 3 
TOED 
FOOTPRINTS 
SEEN, WHICH 
FADE. Thing came 
from ceiling and 
goes back there. 


Vi 
isual 3 toed footprint 


Footsteps from 
room of former 
owner, House 
caught fire - no 
cause. When house 
tebuilt, woman 
pushed down stairs, 


Blood from 
ceiling? 


Red globs drop 
from ceiling. Clock 
stops. But when it 
restarts, time 
matches sad event.. 
Trap door opens. 


Event Time and Type of Gender | Curious Aspect Type of Encounter Credibility | Comment 
Site Encounter of (e.g., Haunted House) 
(visual, Author 


auditory) 


Haunted house SUDDEN death is often 


. 5 Groaning. 
a : Laas ‘Animal’s throat reason for appearance. 
cut. 


accident. Groaning 
in house. Shadowy 
figure at bottom of 
bed. Pet’s throat 
slit. 


Haunted house Ghostly vaporous shapes. 


Poltergeist? 


Hysteria 
Fear 


Visual and 


Doors torn from 
audol 


hinges. Ghost on 
stairs. Many 
ghostly shapes. 
Pulsing, pounding. 


Ghost occasionally nasty. 
And not very spiritual. 


Scratches Haunted house 


unusual 


Ghose whispered 
‘woman’s name. 
Bedroom doors 
opened. Presence 
shook bed. 
Scratches on 
husband’s arm. 


Animal ghost, - not Ghosts of cat, too 


infrequent. 


Cat died, Returned 
and scratched 
man’s tie. 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes Haunted house account. 

Typical 


No face, just Haunted House 


glow 


Hooded figure. 2:00 a.m. 


Had glow where 
face should be. Old 
lady, dressing 
gown, looks from 
end of bed. 


Time and Type of 
Encounter 
(visual, 

auditory) 


Type of Encounter 
(e.g., Haunted House) 


Credibility Comment 


Man died. Mother 
was 103. No one 
told her. Man was 
buried in blue suit, 
nO shoes. When 
mom fell ill, son 
tumed up in blue 
suit and no shoes 
(mom didn’t know 
her sou dead), 
“Why no shoes, 
son,” she said. Son 
went white and 
said: “You see, 
Mum, I’m dead.” 


Triviality of 
essence of 
happening 


Really super ghost story. The 
mother did not know son 
dead and certainly not that he 
Wore blue suit, no shoes in 
grave! 


Woman (A) was 
suffering from 


Audial and 
Visual 


Fear 


Love shown of ghost for 
offspring 


It seems that the dead watch 
over us. 


(deceased) tumed 
Up and initiated call 
ambulance for (A). 


Former owner of 
house dies, Seen 
that night, gliding 
about. Disappears 
through wall. 


Near death, 


Went through wall. Reported 
ghostly actions. 


Type of Encounter 


Time and | Type a (e.g., Haunted House) 
Site Encounter 
(visual, 


auditory) 


Man’s father died. 
Left clothes in 
trunk. Son found 
clothes. Took out 
hat. This upset 
dead father who 
tetumed. Door 
opened, Black 
shape appeared. 
Did it again when 
friend there. Put 
hat back, No more 


trouble. * 


Grandpa died. ; 
Called up and said 
he’s fine. 


Phones? 
Unusual love in 


Lover, John, died at 
1:20 am. At 1:20 
a.m., his lady 
awoke and was sure 
John had come to 
say goodbye. 


So human! Man disturbed 

iii hat, Ghosts appeared and 
caused trouble until hat put 
back! 

Phone calls from dead well 
. reported 
Dead lover, tured up on 
ghost account way out. 
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have been easy to fabricate (23). 


Published a paper ¢ 


“OM death and he 
i dependently th 


6.3.6 


Characteristics of Apparitions and Ghosts® 
Is 


Some ghosts seem to act with specific intention, 
something from their previous lives, 
Although apparitions often 


€.8., lO set righ 


appear to be transparent and immaterj 
appear to have solid bodies sometimes with modern 
Instamatic Camera. 


al, son 
artifaets, e.g. a 


Although some ghosts seem to be solid, they appear to be able to wall 
through walls. 

Occasionally, a ghost seems to be seeking a body. 
Cold air often heralds an ghostly manifestation. 
There is some evidence for guardians, who manifest in an emergency, | 
Some ghosts exhibit normal human thoughts. With 3 children out of 


dead, a dead father tells his living wife, "Now I’ve got 3 and you've go 
30 ‘ 


Houses can become the sites of hauntings. Annivers 


St Gy nee 


aries of the death are 


frequently haunting times. Lights go on and off. Rattles and clicks, 
Broken glass. Doors slam. Footsteps. Sometimes, .the ghost is seen. 
Occasionally, the action is gruesome and mysterious. For example, 
footprints begin in the middle of the room and are 3-toed. 


6.3.7 Photographic Evidence 


It is difficult to obtain photographs of ghosts. For one thing, 


except for hauntings, - 
where there may be some repeatability, 


- apparitions occur unexpectedly, ~ and normally at 

night. Further, the percipiants are nearly always frightened and not in 

mood which would enable one to find a camera and take a photograph, 
Nevertheless, many alleged photographs of ghosts exist. 


photographs of what seems to be a vague white cloudy entity, 
identifiable. 


a relaxed objective 


There are many 
nol indicating somcone 


The following have been culled from the Mary Evans Technical Library (UK). 


which holds the collection from the Society for Psychical Research 


and from Apparitions, 
Inc (See Figs. 


! and 2). Even these must be regarded with skepticism because they would. 


63.8 “Death Bed” Visions 


The pioneer in the study of Death Bed visions was Professor James Hyslop who 
alfed Visions of the Dying in 1918 (24). An Irish surgeon, Sir William 
a pioneer in the study of paranormal phenomena associated with the time 
published several reports on the subject (25). Both authors pointed out 
at the evidence was strongly indicative of survival of the personality of after 


f recognition by the dying persons of relatives whose death was unknown 


atret, was also 


‘Ath. because o 
em. 


Thus, two small girls about eight years of age lived in the same town. The two girls 


ill and soon both died of diphtheria. Jennie died first and Edith was nol told of her death. 


Po as , 
Pattly based on deductions made from Ghost Sightings (44). 
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Unfortunately, she too could not recover, an 
about other friends who were dead. Shea 
due to a hallucination and to this 


d as she was dying she began to talk 
ppeared to be seeing them. This could have beer 
point, nothing unusual had occurred. But Suddenly she. 
spoke to her father and remarked that she was going to take to the other | 


world her friend 
Jennie. She then, in surprise, asked her father why he had not told her that Jennie had died, 
After these words, the dying girl welcomed her unseen friend and seemed to be talking to 
her (Bayless (15)), 

These pioneering studies were confirmed by Osis (26). Osis polled 5000 nu rses and 
5000 physicians. Where they replied positively, he conducted telephone interviews and 
correspondence. Osis concluded that while the dying person is still in possession of his 
faculties, he frequently sees apparitions of dead relatives and friends. 

In 1955, I had been in the USA fortwo years. My mother remained in the UK. My 
wife received a telegram one evening, indicating that my mother was in the hospital and 
dying. We said nothing to our children and went to bed with the thought that the end was 
probably near for mother. In the morning, my seven year old daughter entered our bedroom 
before my wife and I had risen. “I saw Grandma during the night,” she said. “She came like 
ared flash.” Shortly afterwards, we received a second telegram advising of my mother’s 
passing. 

While the dying person may receive paranormal sight of those already dead, others 
sometimes see him on what seems to be his death bed, although before he even knows he 
will soon be found there. 

I had felt well and entered my office in College Station, Texas, very early on a | 
¢ ‘ 4 4 aX Yn X Picoeey PH London, Sunday morning in 1999, Tredtived an unexpected phone call sus Australia. 
Lady in background (by pram). s The caller was a woman with whom I had had some emotional ties, some 25 years 
00 ¥% earlier. She was distraught and gave a detailed description of me in a hospital gown lying 
illin bed. Tassured her that I was in normal health. However, one day later, I became | 
Subject to angina pains, underwent an angiogram and was operated on for a triple bypass 
surgery two days after the warning phone call from Australia. 

After the heart bypass operation, one becomes conscious with a probe in the mouth 
which passes through the larynx and ends up in the lungs. A machine “breathes” the patient. 
The presence of what seems, to the patient becoming conscious after anesthesia, to be an 
Obstruction to his breathing is frightening. I recall that 1 was gasping. I struggled to remove 
the instrument and attempted unsuccessfully to call a nurse. Finally, I began to give up and 
had the impression that I was choking to death. A clear thought occurred to me: “Give up. 
You've done enough. Give up. Die now.” At this moment, I was swept by a strong 
€motional counter feeling fora family in Adelaide, Australia, where my stepson - blind and 
Unable to earna living, - and his family depend for their survival on my Sharing a substantial 
fraction of my pension income with them. “No,” I thought, “I've got to make it.” 

Entirely unknown to my conscious self, lying in a hospital in Houston, Texas, at 
About the time of my recovery from the anesthetic, my stepson’s wife observed me standing 


mn her home in Adelaide, Australia. I did not speak but she felt I had come to say goodbye. 
“Go back. Go back,” she said. | vanished. 


Figure 6.1 Legless 
by Maurice © Y 


ara , by 
i im. Taken 07 
ased) of the male singer behind him. 14 


Pienie 67 Mother and Father (both dece 263 


Maurice Crosse, London, Feb. 1, 2001 262 


Poltergeists 
Poltergeist is a German word which can be translated as “disturbing spirit”. The 


occasional presence of poltergeists in familyadwellings has been reported the world over. 
The first characteristic of a poltergeist is that the disturbances caused are all 
‘destructive. Poltergeists start with unexplained noises, knockings and thumps (27). The 
kitchenware, which inexplicably falls to the ground, 
ssing about of familiar objects, Occasionally, small fires 
More serious and remarkable is the slow passage 
normal trajectory but seem to be carried, 
but its fall is 
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phenomena increase to include 
mysterious bells ringing, and the to 
spring to life in the house or garden. 


through the air of stones. The stones do nothavea 
be about to drop on the head of an observer, 


time to avoid contact. Further, poltergeists cause objects to pass through doors 
“from nowhere” (The phenomenon of “aports”). Another 
poltergeists is their ability to shift heavy furniture. Most un- 


Occasionally, a stone seems to 
arrested in 
and walls and arrive suddenly 
phenomenon characteristic of 
nervingly, a heavy armchair will gradually c 
Sometimes there are sudden movem 
has been given a powerful “shove.” Objects weighing 
shion which would be difficult for a live human being to 
Now comes a key characteristic of the poltergeist phenomenon. 
associated with the presence in the house (but not in the affected room) of a young person, 
usually female, of pubertal age. It is not that the young girl causes (in a direct way) the 
happenings listed above. The strength and dexterity needed to cause some of the phenomena 
would be beyond that of an adolescent. But the fact remains that removal of the young 
person from the house stops the phenomena. 
Poltergeists rarely appear but represent one of the most clearly attested of psychic 
phenomena. However, they, - and their connection with the young adult, - remain facts 
without acceptable interpretation (Becker (28); Gould and Cornall (29); Cook and Delaney 


(30); and Grof (31)). 


reep across a room. 

enis of a heavy item of furniture, as though it 
50 kg and more are seen to behave, 
replicate. 


in a fa 
It is always 


Apparitions of the Living and the Dead 

Thus, apparitions of the living correspond often to conscious processes in the minds 
of those whose apparitions are received. Apparitions of dead people show no apparent 
difference to those of the living. It therefore seems reasonable to suppose that these 
apparitions, too, come via some mechanism from the consciousness of those perceived. This 
similarity is seen by some (Becker (28)) as indicating survival after death. 


6.3.10 An Inference from Observations on 


6.4 MATERIALIZATION 
6.4.1 Introduction 

As stated, the phantoms reported by many peo 
various densities of form. They vary from wraith-like transparent forms, which often do not 
bear much resemblance to a specific entity, up to entirely solid figures, like the ghosts in the 
LH 1011 aircraft described in Section (6.7.9), looking like the person when alive, but 


These appearances can occur at var 
h, especiall 


= 


ple in the last hundred years have 


to appear and disappear, pass through walls, etc.. 
speeds, sometimes slowly from the feet upwards or sometimes in a flas 


respect to the disappearance. 


a with them, then 


© Medium, 


- Now, there is a whole class of 
est be called materialization. Unfort 
records of the 19" 


phenomena which require a separate sectio. 
hp a unately, these phenomena . 
rly century wh 
prec metal y when reports of materializati 
= Pact — times (though cf. The Scole Phenomena Sek bobo 
— a, Section 
iia ber us ta much, It probably is largely a matte mee 
i aT i atari rs noticed in section (3.4.2), the least good way t oe 
oi 9 ‘ enomena is to examine them under controlled hon le 
ei ne evily among scientists who might well say ofc iat 
mene werner ¢ phenomena are examined “properly.” In caer me 
ative artists, if they are i i 4% ange an 
geoneteent ! examined scientifically, - psychic abiliti sof : 
great difficulty for testing the reality of these aio sie PR 
s S, but nevertheless 


a sober description of some o oO 

some of the reported phenomena will Ww 

pena P ill allow the reader to make up hi 
Is 


: and can 
are more exemplified by 


Although these iali 
se materialization phenom 
ena ar 
Europe, they are more commonly observed in Brazil conan 
of a materialistic philosophy is less intense th 
Section (8.4.13)). 


seen in the USA ; 

5 and 
~ , and other countries where the pressure 
an in the West (but cf. The Sorrat phenomena 


6.4.2 Materialized Apparitions As Reported by E. A. Bracket (32) 


Bs Bracket was a sculptor who devoted many 
in the Boston area and i i 
ite out with a rich description of materialization pheno 
FN aceon . depiie: a medium, usually a woman, who went ieacan 
a Nnconscious, often the head lowered forward. Th eee 
. our, after which the recovered medium i ci ies 
appened during her trance. it sabecircins 
Ths medium is associated with “a control,” 
operate within or just outside the medium, The ae 
of the reports of Bracket, she materialized 
In Bracket’ ipti mee 
ie et’s descriptions, there was a cabinet in the séance room 
Bi con aa sahil could be placed in various positions in the 
ohn . in the middle of the room so that the audience could a 
S from the cabinet th ae 
a at the materializ i 
S&S ; rialized bein 
ae that a confederate inside the cabinet cre ssatirialiak 
aa a members of the audience were in 
ee taking place. 
€ materialized bei 
UE vcesentan a beings, who resemble, 
p ’ room, usu as 
‘themselves within mi si cnt Bro 
t nutes into a solid looking 
Occasionally, 


years of his life 1o the study of mediums 


at has 


anowice. personality which seems to 
lis usually invisible, though in some 


It was large, 
m, the most 
ost of it. 

The obvious 
ates the materialized beings is not 
vited to go inside the cabinet and see 


in final form, a deceased relative of a 
a en luminous’ glow, and transformed 
heen ts Ane who talked and spoke with sense 
& walked around the room i ' 
sre pe » Sat with others and 
towards the cabinet, often dematerializing before reaching 
This kind i 
of ma i 
nifestation happened repeatedly at different séances. On changi 
“i y S. hangin 
os a a change in the appearance of the chimes 
tice, they got back into their proper forms and were 
guishable from the persons while in life. 


Pesci there was somet 
a ized, but after some P 


bs 
Record} i 
“Ing to witnesses, indistin 
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These manifestations, of dead people show signs of physical growth between the 
time of death and that of appearance. For example, a little girl, aged 4, dies but then 
materializes 12 years later as a 16 year old girl of appropriate height and dimensions. 

Surely, these are the most incredible of all psychic phenomena. It is only by 
studying in detail, the wealth of information contained, ¢.g., in the records left by Bracket 
(32) and that of Greber (16) (see below), that some credibility can be given to the content. 
Furthermore, of course, there are the studies of Sai Baba, by psychiatric, Haraldsson (8), and 
of Thomaz Green Morton by psychiatrist Pulos (7). These are modern studies carried out 
in the 1980's and 1990's, containing photographs and movies recording the happenings, 
which include materializations, more of objects but also of people. The dematerialization 
of Capt Loft in the first class cabin of a jet liner similar to the one which he had crashed in 

1972 is also a striking modern example. 
A few details from Dr. Bracket's 0 
many séances, particularly with a medium, 


female mediums. 
The first shock to the originally skeptical Bracket came when he attended a séance 


by a Mrs. Fey and was told that his dead wife was there. At first he reported seeing a person 
who was smaller than his deceased wife, having a tired and careworn expression and with 
features which resembled the medium’s! Bracket held her at arm’s length and said “you are 
not tall enough to be my wife.” “Wait,” she said. She stepped behind the curtain, returned 
a few moments later a head taller. The height and general build was of his wife but the face 
was still a medley between that of his wife and that of a medium. Later, the materialization 
of the wife improved to a true resemblance. 

At this first meeting with Bracket, his wife told him things which seemed 
impossible for anyone but his wife to know. They concerned in great detail personal facts 


of his domestic life. 
Aftersome time, the apparition see 
husband and “went down directly in front of him wit 


arms and shoulders, being the last part visible.” 
This first manifestation which Bracket observed was an archetype of those further | 


to be reported. Mrs. Fey's control was called “Auntie” and after Bracket had been to several 
séances, the control invited him into the cabinet. Thus, in the cabinet there were at first three 
entities, the medium, Bracket and the control. Later, a materialized individual formed. 
The first meeting with his wife was repeated through many materializations. Atone: 
session Bracket reported 40 to 60 people of all ages from that of a little child to an old 
individual appeared. The wife came to him again and again and improved her appearance 
over time so that she had no resemblance to the medium whatsoever. 
One of the beings whom Bracket thought that he was meeting was his niece, Bertha: 
Among the phenomena to which Bracket’s report drew attention were the materializations 
of her clothes. Thus, he reports having seen her ina luminous gown, and he asked her if she 


bservations in Boston are relevant. He described 
Mrs. H. B. Fey, but also with various other 


med to grow weaker, bade goodbye to the living | 
hin a foot of where he stood, the head, 


would come again in that way, 

When she reappeared at a later sessio 
am in mourning because I have lost my friend.” However, 
the dark dress disappeared and she stood before him in t 


wanted to sce. 


n, she was wearing a dark dress and said, # 
while Bracket was looking al 
he beautiful gown which he 


had 
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The materiali 

rialized Berth 
; ~ ach 
disposition and made amusin ciate, 


shoulders. Bertha was able 
. » Bracket i 
over his head and materialized a wig! aes cae 


One of th 
e mo. 
re remarkable phenomenas reported concern 
Sa 


produced a pair issors i 
pee = er and applied them to the clothing of 
ressed in rich white sati mie 
but the damage repaired itself rapidly ee 
Dematerialization phenomena ar 
a lady who seemed to be a relative of 
called him to her, and then in full tes 
Materialization sessions, man 
rooms in England, were also dodien | 
published a book called “Materializatio 
In spite of the i 
seances in the 20" Siteechen a ae oe 
aircraft which crashed into the Seance 


| Mr. Whitlock who 
alerialized Emma 

. *. : be 
Whitlock cut a Piece out of the a 


€ richly reported in Bracket's bo 
Colonel Bailey, one of the visit 
a aes audience dematerialized 
which were reported i 
n the 19" centy 
by Von Schrenk-Nétzing in Germany P Seen 
ns” describing his experiments, . 


Ok. For example 
Ors at the séances 


He 


on phenomena reported j 
- ble case of Don Loft, the Captain fe ee 
orida, in 1972 (Section 6.7.9)(35) 


6.4.3 Work of the Rey. Johannes Greber (16) 


A remarkable work co 

mes from the 

resisted th | “eegnnp be 
ane : pull of some colleagues who asked him t fake a en. went 
greed, and his book of 432 pages describes hi aie ee 


phenomena which he describes took place i 
medium Kluske (34). This medium worked 


elastic waist band in their 
in red light. 

enomena, but his specialty 
of the head, which formed 
size of a hazlenut and upon 
ce of human eyes. Soon a 
The faces had friendly smiling 


A With Kluske man 
| ¢ texture of the cloth o 
“Squirrels, dogs and cats,? 


full iti 
pk onto sn also seen in red light strong enough to 
antom’s clothes. Animal ies 
ae als were also seen, in i 
Bee owe ale ears more mpi features of the Kluske Weta 
cca n wax by the phantoms who'coul i 
d : 
paraffin (34). When the phantoms dipped their hands “— Es ee 
. € molten wax, 


loves could b extracted in which an observer could see the details of the hand includin 
eext t 
» & 


0 ‘ 
NE Occasion a materi 


: : alized li 
Eitedinn ah lion was seen and the audience bec; 


Sending the séance (and the lion). CEs eee 
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| a 


e most remarkable of these was Kluske himself 


Kluske also produced apports and th 
éance chamber (which was locked and sealed) 


who upon one occasion disappeared from thes 
and was found in another room of the apartment, sound asleep (34). 

A frequently reported characteristic of these phenomena was a drop in temperature 
om, between 6 and 8°C, before the materializations occurred. Such an 
company the appearance of ghosts and the repeatability 
lity of these phenomena (34a). 

Iways stressed the human behavior of the 


in the séance ro 
occurrence is widely reported to ac 
of this feature supports the veridica 

Observers of the Kluske phenomena a 


escribed as acting like guests ata party. 
ded upon the strength of the medium, 


diminished in size by a half, ora third, 


apparitions who were d 
The normal size of the apparitions depen 

When the medium became exhausted, the apparitions 
before disappearing (cf. Bracket’s reports). 
The medium appeared exhausted a 
every two weeks because of the energy which his a 


tthe end of the session and only held sessions 


once ctivity took from him. 


6.4.4 Phenomena Associated with the Brazilian Medium Carlos Mirabelli (36) 

The phenomena associated with this medium were carried out in daylight or in 
bright artificial light, and were witnessed by a large number of persons, particularly 
scientists and leading citizens of Brazil,’ and also members of religious organizations. 


Many were of extraordinary complexity. 

Mirabelli could speak in many lang 
trance he knew only his native Portugese. He stated that his utterances we 
with him, but that he was being operated “by spiritual guides.” 

Thus, Mirabelli could write in up to 28 languages while in a trance and at a speed 
above that possessed by normal persons. A typical example would be a composition in 
German entitled “Greater Germany, Its Downfall and Restoration,” only 40 minutes being 
taken for 25 pages. The writing was done under the supervision of scholars who had 
searched the medium beforehand, and who surrounded him while he wrote. 


Mirabelli’s face was often contorted as in ecstacy while in a trance. He sanga © 
i) 


hymn as a preliminary to his trance-like writings. After it was all over, he fell in character” 


from ectasy to apathy. 
Mirabelli manifested many remarkable phenomena. During one session, he was. 


seated on a chair while being closely observed in daylight, by several scientists. The chair 
holding him moved out of place without apparent cause and rose, the medium still sittin 
on it, and floated across the room about two meters from the floor. The duration of th 
movement was about two minutes. The chair descended slowly to the floor and landed 
al position. All the while, the medium was in a trance. 

they were witnessed by a number of scientists 


Jd who had been the daughter of ace 
child 


the 


uages when he was in trance, although out of 
re nothing to do 


| 


meters from its origin 

As to materialization phenomena, 
(16). Asan example, Mirabelli materialized a chi 
Colonel sitting in the audience, and whom he had buried. The Colonel asked the 
questions which she rationally answered. When this occurred, the medium imitate 
motion of the child’s arms with his forearms. The child disappeared after 36 minut 


—— ee 
\ Mirabelli was observed by about 200 persons, including 72 physicians, 12 engineers, 
25 military men, etc. 


5 chemisl 
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a prediction, - later verified 

mite citizens of the world as a whsls 
epparition ; 
ee is extremely critical of priests 
Be Mc priests) and priests who leave 


one was that of Bishop Jose de Ca 


ma 
rgo Barros, who was formed ° 


PPparition, c ; 
De Sousa, a physicist present arrying a baretta and in the ful 


esence of saliva. 


finally “Now, 
sporadically and then 


thoug! lons On this’s cale have notbeen reported for 50 
Al Nh materializat 
materialization mediums are not unknown (37) 


years, modern 
6.5 APPARITIONS OF MARY 
In Christian theology, 


hing “Mary” d 
virgin on the ground of the bibli y denotes the mother of Jesus Christ, She is called 
a3 called a 


cal account of Christ's birth, which is descri 
of great importance. : 


Throughout th 
e centuri 
pistemulle-aceo uitd began rai there have been references to Mary’s 
Brappearancesiby Mincy.- appear only in 1830. Since that time, the : ‘ Sime 
¥, Foughly every decade or two. She more oft ian 
. €n appears in obscu 
scure 


places, country villages, th 
Ss, throughout the 
suburb of New York world. However, recentl 
5 ’ y she has appeared j 
ina 


Two types of visitati 
Visitauions cz Sie 
speaks through “seers.” can be distin 


Ppearance o 
a tad tar ei: woman who in later conversation _ 
ary”), the young girls fall into a trance and | 


Place a grotto 
orachurch s i 
hould be built). However, Mary’s messages of 
Sages often also contain 


-a ei 
nd then there is frequently rebuke which is aimed 


. but sometimes 
ul sometimes centers upon groups 


Prelates j . 
n the Catholic Church whom for example, 


she accus ing ‘i 
cuses of being involved in politics. The 


and nuns who 
g0 to bed ‘ 
the church. together (no mention of 


typ app y s § 
The other e of earance of Mary is when she can be seen fully by a crowd of 


as bee anand in thes 
The Photographed and recorded hese appearances she sometimes speaks 
© content of man ‘ 


Predicts gi y of Mary’ 
"Predicts dire happenings ary’s messages, as stated, is often stern admonish 
shment 


asa consequence of continued forbidden behavior. She will 
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tell how sinful actions of citizens of the world will bring upon them a great calamity. 


cribed in horrifying detail. 

fter their trances, of course at the beginning there 
cated young peasant girls, but gradually as 
d themselves, it became clear that some of 
predictions which were made and 


Sometimes these calamities are des 

As to belief in what the seers say a 
was no belief whatsoever in statements of unedu 
the decades went by and the phenomena repeate 


the messages which they bore had a veridical content, - 


which came true. 
These supernormal exp 


Swann (38), a noted psychic in a book called 
work, I have made abbreviated summaries of some appearances. 
Let us begin with an expanded table made from descriptions in Swann’s book 


showing the place and brief details of the appearances from 1531. 
SOME APPARITIONS OF MARY 


eriences have been described in an objective way by Ingo 


“The Great Apparitions of Mary.” From this | 


Date or Place Seers/W itnesses 


Beginning Date 
1 seer. One witness, two miracles. 


A flower blooms out of season and 
the uncle of the witness is cured 
instantly of a fatal disease over a 
considerable distance. Interest in 
this visitation has lasted for 500 


1531, December Guadalupe, Mexico 


years. 


1 seer. No witnesses. A medal cast 
in connection with the visitation has 
given rise to miracle cures to those 
who possessed it. When the body of 
the seer was exumed in 1933, ie., 
103 years after death, it had not 


decayed. ] 


1830, July Paris, France 


2 seers, many witnesses. Predictions — 
made which were verified later. 
This was the first visitation in the 
series under consideration in which 
Mary talks about terrible 
punishments. Water and fire will 
damage the earth's atmosphere: 
Convulsions and earthquakes will 
swallow up cities. 


1846, September La Salette, France 


| 


1 seer, many witnesses. This has 
been the most famous site 
miracles, a number of which h 
been attested by a committee m 
up of doctors and scientists. 
body of Bernadette, the prince’ 
seer, was exhumed in 1909. It 
found to be incorrupt. It was ® 
exumed in 1919 and found to be 


incorrupt. 


1858, February Lourdes, France 
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1871, January Pontmain, France 


1879, August Knock, Ireland 


1896, M i 
arch Tilly-sur-Seulles, France 


1917, May Fatima, Portugal 


1932, November Beauraing, Belgium 
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4-6 seers. It 5 

*. A Seemed that the yj 

; ; , e vill 

n which the 4pparition had a ieee 
was protected from the ce 
advance in the 1870 war weet 


The 
rs re were a dozen Witness 
e 
any miracles for the next S0y ‘ 
ears. 


400+ witness 
ay. €s and experie 
The Virgin and child. She era 
the onlookers and moved her fas os 
5 ands. 


T 
ee ee Witnesses, 
ost i i 
It occurred after a pa a 
Seers that a sign would be Bien Ge 
oe day the sun aepeaice 
ee Owards the earth in a zig za 
ashion. The people who had b 5 
waiting for the miracle nae 
downpour of rain suddenly fouea 
themselves dry. The body of one of 
He Seers, Jacinta, was found nee 
incorruptin 1950. A message ac 
noe given to Jacinta and she to 
pe, because it was “secret” 
was revealed by the Pope in 1980 lt 
predicted widespread flooding of th 
European continent in whi : 
millions would lose their lives : 


ogee The apparition spoke to 
—. ren and also to a person 
é Tilman Come who w 

suffering from a deadly disease a af 
who was cured instantly, Man: 
other cures. Chapel requested om 
built. Tilman Come became a se 
himself later on and a oneniaes — 
messages were given to him which 


were supposed to b 
e kept secre ; 
a certain time. tuntil 


1933, January 


Banneux, Belgium 


1938, September Kerizinen, France 


1948, September Lipa, Philippines 


1949, November Necedah, Wisconsin 


1954, July 


1961, June 


1964, October 


Jerusalem, Israel 


Garabandal, Spain 


San Damiano, Italy 


1966, February Montichiari, Italy 


1 seer, witnesses. A spring. Many 
cures. Chapel built. 


1 seer, hundreds of witnesses. 15 
appearances. Strange phenomena of 
rose petals which appeared to fall 
independently of the wind, Chapel 


constructed. 


1 seer, thousands of witnesses. 


1 seer. Many appearances. 
Messages largely about 
Communism. Mary’s statements 


particularly critical of the clergy 
being interested too much in material 


reward. 


200+ witnesses. Two appearances. 
In the first appearance the apparition 
is transparent and in the second 
solid, The Lady wore a blue dress, 
She floated among the students and 
then walked among them. A white 
glow surrouned her. 


4 seers, 1000+ witnesses. Many 
appearances. Angels appeared, too 
As a girl was taking communion, 
witnesses saw the host glow on the 
girl’s tongue. 


1 seer, 10,000+ witnesses. Many, 
photographs. She appeared ve 
Friday for 13 years. Mal 
miraculous signs including some 
apparent movement of the sun wht 
was similar to that seen at Fatim 
pear tree bloomed six months a 4 
season. The lady warns of disastel! 
there is no reform. 


1 seer, thousands of er 
and 1966, A woman called nal 
often visited by the Lady w 


1968, April 


1970, June 


1981, June 


Zeitoun, Egypt 


Bayside, New York 


Medjugorje, Yugoslavia 


ee 


her to dig a spring. Ma 
miraculously cured by the waters, 
bishop forbade Pierina furth 
meetings with Mary but 5 
continued them. Lady vd 
particularly critical of priest-nu 
sexual activities, threatened th; 
God would send floods, etc. Som 
apparent movement of the sun wa 
seen and a red disk appeared 
descend towards the earth. 3 
appearances. The 13" of each montl 
was to be called Rosa mystica 
Mary’s day. 


500,000+ witnesses, many 
unchallenged photos. Appearance 
lasted for two years. The Lady stood 
on the balcony and also on the roo 
of a church. Her arrival was 
preceded by strange lights. She did 
not speak. Birds glided by but there 
was no flapping of their wings, 
Many miraculous cures. Among 
those confirmed by doctors were the 
cure of bladder cancer, blindness, 
deafness, paralysis of limbs, etc, 
The visitations ended in 1970, 


1 seer, 1,000+ witnesses. During a 
visitation Lady predicted that 
earthquakes would occur in New 
York City. This was regarded as 
most unlikely but indeed on October. 
19 and 21, 1985, quakes did rock 
New York City and the epicenter 
was IS miles north of midtown 
Manhattan. 


6 seers, hundreds of witnesses. Here 
the Lady was not seen except to the 
seers, five girls and a boy. They fell 
into trance and claimed 
communication with the Lady each 
evening and carried back her 


messages. An itinerant Sy a 
measured strong electric field oe 
the times of the claimed clases 
The phenomena Ls ps ee = 
seers sensed a luminous pine : 
a woman hovering three feet al 
the ground, dressed in : - 
garments, wearing a white veil. ie 
face was shining brightly. Essence 
of the apparition’s Stee men! re 
that the earth was now ina petio 0 
darkness. Many miraculous cee 
About 10,000 people per day visite 
the church in which the a 
received their visitations. Seers ave 
all been examined by psychologists. 
A state of ecstacy which came upon 
them all simultaneously and ended 
simultaneously cannot be explained 


by normal means. 


7-9 seers, numerous witnesses, 
Many warnings by the Lady “ 
apocalyptic events for Rwanda, jus 
what happened a few years later. 
Many cures. Appearance of the sun 
similar to that at Fatima. 


1981, November Kibeho, Rwanda 


1 
hat you would expec 
f the Lady were w 
serene of any part of the world and any 
ie, 1982). 
ility (40)(MacKenzie, a 
Senew which the Lady a a 
Christ in the boo “ 
Honey for the sins 


In general, the nature of the sta 
i rma. 
from an ideal Catholic, who has parano — 
3 with precognitive and psychokine ‘ 
It is interesting to contrast the ae ae 
hich are reputed to have bee “donc atari! : 
pratt i les” (39). The attitude in this book is Hur 
eae ee i bracing. There is no punt ues 
d’s love is allem tis called “the Ego”, 7 
of the world. Go Asher ts . “oe oar 
le have to 0 Se 
Lanne Eas by each of us on top of an inner spt 
i hich is bui 
personality w 


i induism). 
ce itself (similar ideas are present in H 


person, 


essen 


CES 
MODERN APPARITIONAL EXPERIEN Bes 
cae e of the accounts of the app ae 
peated an they do not now occur. FO a 
Sn for people who had an experien j 
dern example is taken from the P 


iti hosts 
f aritions and g 
ee in 1979, a SU 
of a gho: 
per by 


i ier ti doe: 
made in earlier times a 
in the United States gave a figure Seve - 
apparition (Stevenson, (41)). The a ) 
Stevenson (41), who is the narrator. 
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R.N., the 
of Cardiff, Wales. 
a number of ap 
including at least t 


Percipient in this case, is a resident 
and was born in 1945. She has had 
Parently paranormal experiences, 
WO apparitional ones. 
The experience of this 
1989. I learned about it in 1992 from Mr. Jeffrey 
Iverson, also a resident of Wales, who Put me in touch 
with R. N, (Mr. Iverson, a tele 
recently made a documentar 
research had figured, and he w 
in apparitions.) She wrote out 
experience dated June 3, 1993 
7-8, 1993, I met her in Cardiff 
the experience with her, 
where she had had her exp 


report occurred in 


vision producer, had 
y film in which my 
as aware of my interest 
for me an account of the 
; Subsequently, on June 
and discussed details of 
R.N. took me to the office 
erience. lexamined the area 
and sketched the office, locating the place where R. N, 
had stood when she saw the apparition and where the 
apparition had seemed to be. I obtained some 
additional information later through Correspondence. 
The person figuring in R.N.’s experience was 
T.1., who had formerly been employed by the company 
for which R. N. worked, He had quarreled with his 
associates (not with R. N.) and left the company 
abruptly. R. N. had known T. I. well when they were 
employed together, but did not keep in touch with him 
after he left their company. 


At the time of her 
experience she had not Seen him for what she described 
as “yonks,” 


meaning a time of indefinite length, not 
precisely remembered, R. N.’s husband (in a later 
conversation with me), however 
month had elapsed between PI. 
(where he also worked and ha 
N.’s apparitional experience, 


» estimated only a 
"s leaving the company 
d known T. 1.) and R. 


The experience occurred on the afternoon of 
July 20, 1989 at around 3:00 p.m. R.N. remembered 
that she had had that afternoon a 


n appointment with a 
fellow 


-employee whom she was advising. (She 
showed me the entry in her appointment book fo 
meeting.) R.N. and her visitor were seated in her 
office, but several telephone calls interrupted their 
conversation. When these occurred, R. N, had to get 
up from her chair and walk over t 
‘nswer the telephone. 

behind her desk was a fu 
ceiling), and this gave 


T this 


o her desk in order to 
The outer wall of the office 
Il sheet of glass (from floor to 
a clear view of a flat walkway 
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between two stairs that led from a parking lot to an 
entrance for the bilding. As R. N. answered the 
telephone on one occasion, she noticed T. I. walking 
past. He was wearing a navy blue shirt, a navy blue 
sailing sweater, and navy trousers. She remembered 
his “sailor's gait.” (T. 1. had sailed a great deal and had 
developed this kind of gait.) R.N. thought that T. 1. 
seemed to be in a hurry. T. 1. ordinarily had a ruddy 
complexion, but on this oceasion--to quote now from 
R. N.’s account--"he was very red and he looked very 
troubled. He appeared perfectly solid, and I did not 
attract his attention through the window. I thought no 
more about this, it was nothing unusual.” The distance 
between R. N. and the appearing figure of T. I. was 
about 10-12 feet. 
On the following day, July 21, a secretary of 
the company told R. N. that T. I. had died. R.N. 
commented that his death must have been sudden, 
perhaps from a traffic accident, because she had seen 
him just the day before. The secretary replied that this 
could not be so, because T. I. had died in the hospital. 
| was able to obtain a copy of T. I.’s death certificate, 
which confirmed that he had died in the hospital on 
July 20, 1989. Mr. Iverson further learned from T. I.’s 
widow that T. I. had been unconscious for almost the 
entire day before he died and that he had died late in 
the evening, perhaps around 11:00 p.m. 

Lobtained a copy of the “clinical notes” of T. 
I.’s admission to the hospital. They were lamentably 
sketchy. The notes for July 20 stated that he was 
unconscious the day before he died, on the last day. 
They did not record the time of death. 

Comment by Stevenson. According to the 
ascertained facts, R. N. saw T. I. in clothes that seemed 
natural for him at a time when he was not dead, but 
dying and unconscious in a hospital 4 miles away. 
There he would have been dressed in hospital clothing. 
For investigators of paranormal phenomena there is 
nothing especially unusual about a person appearing as 
an apparitional figure while still alive. In their classic 
study of apparitions, Gurney, Myers, and Podmore 
(1886) considered an experience to be coincident with 
death if it occurred within twelve hours before or after 
the death. It is also common in such experiences for 
the percipient lo see the apperaring figure in clothes 
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Stey i 
€nson points out that there is so 
Y Presences and thes 


8S may be badly di 

ly distorted wi 
: ya month had ela “es 
emain in one’s mind 


familiar to the perci 


i pient, i 
wales de fl one but different from those in 


ats mi a was then dressed. 

unknown to R.N. cnet “a Widdow oe ci 
she was at her telephone and ona mallee 
person with T. I. The short : 
the appearing figure make 
had misidentified a stran 
would leave unanswered 


he misidentified thi 
this 
distance between R.N. ses 
this unlikely. Even if R.N 
ger as T. 1, however, this 


the questi 
mistook the Stranger for T. [. instiaaiat md il 
someone 


else. Because T 
se T. I. had left the 
= company, R. i 
es son to expect that she would see i b i te 
mpany where he had worked —_ 


Could d 
uld R. N. have Overhead the secret 


talking earlier about Tek: s illness without registering 
this consciously and yet having this infor mation 


influen ist ‘ 
I Sionotenhunth pert else for T. I.? 
Thea . ibility, but it seems unlikely. 
into & iontes of T. I. would surely a 
iit sve: anaeaas Sclousness an awareness that 4 am 
hand, the hy eA om me Wallkinig around. On the other 
support ral R io 'sidentification receives some 
s86Lad even vetieay wat hecL figure 
I . 
dviegiie ti eco fo me that perhaps as T. I. was 
iedagwieusanr a about the company with which ins 
noe: leis sees rom which he had parted disagreeab] 
speculated-- 6 Be became ill, He might et 
canes de couuiiered meeting his ies 
ihight have ee with them. If so, he 
fit Ws com nly projected himself, as it were back 
siriaitteaae bye S$ building, and this might ‘Kees 
Stain can ae ne ae of him. I was unable to 
lisrred'tes sna of this conjecture. Mr. Ivers 
m T. I.’s widow that T. L. had not Tcecenus 


the compa y P: 
oO an with her before he la sed into 
unconsciousness. 


¢ being made into a 


% ‘ 
psed. Stevenson points out that str 
clearly for many years, 
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meti 
e ae 15-20 years between the experiencin 
: Bie Does this mean that the aan? 
ed from imagination? In the above 
iking things (seeing a gun 
ghost is certainly a striking 


e these ghosts tend to have paranormal 


There is also evidence that people who do se 
from the surveys that most (not all) 


experiences (Palmer, 1979) (42). It is also clear 


experiences of ghosts occur near the death*of a loved one (Broad (43)). 


6.7. HAUNTINGS 
6.7.1 Introduction 

The characteristic of a haunting i 
hich it had emotional connect 


s that the discarnate entity appears only at or near 


a certain place to W ions while alive. 


An Example of a Haunting 


6.7.2 
The following account (abbreviated) 


is of a haunting described by I, Currie (2). 
Alfred Axtell, of 17 Woodstock Road, Oxford, England, has played host to Mr. 
Walklett, the deceased former owner of his house, for almost thirty years. A couple 
of weeks after moving in, Mr. Axtell came face to face with the dead man: 

On the staircase ... | saw distinctly an apparition in the 

form of Mr. Walklett. I might say that I was well 

acquainted with him. I ascribed this happening as 

being probably due to some form of imagination ..... I 

dismissed the matter from my mind ... and did not 


mention it to anyone. 


n who lived with the Axtelis was frightened by the 


sudden appearance of a man on the same staircase. Mr. Walklett’s appearance was quite 
distinctive, and Mr. Axtell had no trouble identifying him from the woman’s description, — 
He asked her to say nothing of her experience, and to try to forget it. Several months later, 

the same apparition was seen by the Axtell’s six-year-old son and by Mrs. Axtell. Allof 
these sightings took place within eighteen months of Mr. Walklett’s death, after which he | 
apparently reduced his visibility, but continued to inhabit the premises. Twenty-eight years 

later he was seen again by Mr. Axtell’s stepson, who had never been told about the 


A few weeks later, an elderly woma 


apparition. 


How Common Are Hauntings? 


6.7.3 
not able to find an estimate of this because, clearly, 


I was no house owner wishes: 


to publicize the fact that his house is haunted. 


The Nature of Haunting Ghosts 
Some such entities appear not to realize that they are dead. They think the ime 


of their death although by the time an appearance is noted it may be mal 
ive tise seem to be attempts to draw attention 


being prevented from making spiritual prog™ 
o do about it. 


6.7.4 


always that 
decades later. The noises to which they g 


themselves for they seek a solution to their 
Some realize that they are dead but don’t know what t 


Thus, (2) 
J was living with my mother in a ground-floor flat in 


Sussex Gardens... this flat was shaped like a.., letter L 
and there was a step in the long part of the corridor just 
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be i 

Mine the tain bedroom... I often saw 
a. een pausing before she negotiated fe 
mee on her way back to the bedroom from 
Peed coe e corner... I did not tell my mothe 
. “se ore I did not want to upset her..., One 
of oealen: why, I spent the night in this room 
moar Betas Oe of something that 
a ene nce. I was too fri 

Rea ee t think now why I was not in haeor 
eats © corner--perhaps we had guests--but 
cake eee mother that I wouldn’t sleep there 
eet id, “I wonder if it was the old lady.” Sh 

Pt quiet about her for fear of worrying me ° 


6.7.5 Hauntings Along the Potomac River 


S 4 gs. yma 
ome areas of a country rly n e 
try seem to be particular] subject to hau tings. Th 
y 


en place in the past. It is as though some wh 
oO 


i i a of thei ; : 
is an abbreviated account from Susan Grice) eir dramatic termination. The following 


llive i i 
- Haass Maryland and owna small cabi 
ioe ee Resort in Hedgesville, West Wits 
ie nd I frequently visit our cabin to relax 
e B the pressure of our careers ae 
e dri 
rive through gorgeous country. We always mak. 
ake 


it a point to make the dri 
a e drive durj . ; 
admire the relaxing scenery ring daylight in order to 


On onl i 
= y One occasion have we made the trip at ni 
€n our experience on that trip a 


pees I can assure 
ever attempt it again after dar we 


It was late October. We’d inte 

Pasa ; nded to start our jour: 
o ee at midday: Both of us had sane 
idee our Jobs for the afternoon, but there 
ie aes ts se ee accident on Route 270 just 
ina ieee reports indicated that traffic was 
area snes and was backed up for miles. 
aoe » and we agreed that it was wise to wait 
Saar Hs was unsnarled before starting our 
teats a reasons, we weren’t able to leay 

g until well after 8:00 P.M. : 


Wet i 

eae onto West Virginia Route 90] about 9:30 
ane oe had been easy driving with wie 
y, 901 was so foggy in patches that I was forced 
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to stop the car and inch through the fog atno ames a 
five miles an hour. When I came to 4 break in the fog, 


T could resume a more normal speed. 


We must have 


stopped and started four or five times WHER I hit the 
turn by the crumbling Spring Mill Plantation. 


Suddenly, it was so frigid I turned on the heater full 


blast. All the windows in the car fogged over. 


Asl 


rubbed a hole in the mist on the windshield, I saw 


heavy fog swirling around the car. 


I couldn’t see my 


headlights, the fog seemed to develop a ae 
hi ife--who is norma 
reenish shimmer, and my wi ‘ 
— of Ages--said, “I'm frightened! Just then, the 


engine died. 


We sat for an instant in the lonely silence. Not oe 
feet from the front of our cara figure vist ae 
about five feet, four in _ 
fog. He was a short man, areas 
i hair and a full beard. 
He had longish, amber ik 
a grey uniform with a sword sheathed at his side. He 


was clutching his back with both hands 
were bloody. He seemed to notice Us. 


The hands 
He leaned 


forward, placing his bloody hands on the hood of our 


car. 
and crumbled to the ground. 


He looked at me as if he were pleading for help 


I jumped from the car, leaving my stunned wife staring 
at the bloody hood of the car. I dashed around the .s, 
door to the front of the vehicle. I saw him lying on the 


ground. 


I reached out to touch him, to help. As my 


th 
hand neared him, he disappeared. A moment sie : 
engine restarted, the headlights canis on, an es 
walked back to the driver’s seat, I noticed the fog 


vanished. 


Susan Crites (45) writes: The Spring Mill ar ee 
used by forces of the North and South during the Civi ie 
It served as a headquarters facility and, undoubtedly, as asafe 


resting place for the wounded. 


6.7.6  Borley Rectory 


disorderly) were reported. 


frequently found on the walls; luminous effects were 
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ing i tory in the 
The most well investigated case of haunting 1s that of a ae y 
i nife 
During the course of this famous haunting, many abnormal ma 
Voices and whisperings were ae 
i 3; obj displaced; 
description occurred; raps and knocking took place; objects were disp 


ations (me 
e 

heard: footsteps of 

writings 


evil 
witnessed; odd odors were 


fires were set; and apparitions of several diffe 


rent individuals were seen, including that of 
a well-known nun. 


Those who wish to know more abo 
Haunted House in England and The 
S.P.R., March, 1969 (46). 


It must be remembered that Price 
practicing member of the Church of England 
as a Surprise to many, 
researcher, 


utthis famous case should read Pric 


e's The Most 
End of Borley Rectory 


as well his paper in Proceedings: 


(a famous investigator of hauntings) was a 


and thus a religious man. This fact may come 
considering his noted skepticism and “toughness” as a psychical 


6.7.7 Haunting by a Person Freshly Dead 


Fred Newman (name changed) had been an En 
university. He was unhappily married to m 
married Lily in 1971 and Fred died in Philade 

Meanwhile, Lily, her son, Thomas, and I, had moved to Adelaide, Australia where 
I took up a professorship in Chemistry at the Flinders University there. 
remarkable property up in hills 3000 ftabove the city, lying in a clearing in w 
the main house (of three) being at the end ofa driveway about 150 yards back 

One night, about 9:00 p.m., Lily, Tom and I were in the kitchen, do 
It was a dark, stormy night and the swaying of the many trees on the proper 
a great deal of wind noise. Suddenly, our chimes sounded, indic 


door. We froze. One hundred fifty yards from the road, 
who could it bi 


gineering Professor atan Ivy League 
y present wife, Lily. After their divorce, I 
Iphia, PA, in 1972. 


We bought a 
ooded ground, 
from the road. 
ing the dishes. 
ty was making 
ating someone at the front 
9:00 p.m., a stormy, dark night, 
e? It was Lily who opened the door. No one was there but our dog appeared 
to be cringing outside the door, looking up and away from it. The sound of girlish laughter 
seemed just audible on considerable wind, 


The next day, we learned that Lily's former husband, Fred, had died in 
Philadelphia, the day before the ringing of the door bell. 

The next evening, about 6:00 p.m., and in brilliant sunlight, we were sitting 
together, having dinner, To our astonishment, a large red fire truck appeared, traveling 
slowly across the garden. We rapidly went out to inquire as to the firemen’s mission and 
they said, they had had a call to the effect that there was a fire on our property (people in the 
Adelaide Hills react promptly to rumors of fires because the area is heavily wooded). The 
firemen stayed for about 1% hours during which time they extinguished five further small 
fires which seemed spontaneously to break out on the property. 


After that, a number of unusual incidents occurred. 
I An unknown man was observed by my stepson, Thomas, to be visible 


through the windows of the third building on the'property, essentially a 
large shed in which I had my study. He was seen to be bending over my 
desk, appearing to seek something. When my stepson went into the shed 
to ask the man his purpose no one could be found there. 

On several occasions, the lights in the house would be gradually lowered 
and then raised again. 

A few nights later, the garden in front of the house was brightly lit by a 
full moon. I was asleep in a room seeing out onto the extensive front 
garden, I had a dog, sleeping in the room with me and was awakened by 
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he had awoken me, the dog sprang to 


the dog clawing my arm. Directly 
he sill and stared outat the garden. 


the window and put his paws against t 
However, I could see nothing unusual there at all. 

Strange phenomena continued and we sat discussing them in a restaurant. 
Suddenly, my wife (an unemotional woman who never cried) put her head 
in her hands and lowered it towards the table while emitting a most 
unusual groan. Later, a woman friend, a psychic, told me that Lily 
thought she was being haunted by the dead Fred, although, in her relation 
to me, my wife maintained a fully atheistic position. 

The phenomena in Adelaide, Australia continued for abouta month, after 
the death of Lily’s former husband, Fred, in Philadelphia. 


A Haunted Property? 
The 5 acre, three building property - the main house 150 yards from the road - in 


which we lived (1972-1 978) was the site of other events, some of which may have indicated 
the presence there ofa haunting spirit other than that of Fred, though some of them also lend 
themselves to a materialistic interpretation. 
1. On one occasion we left the house in good order to have dinner in the 
town. On return in late evening, a half eaten ham sandwich lay on a plate 
in the bathroom. No ham was ever purchased for use in the house. 
We generally parked our cars outside the main house. Opening up the — 
house windows, one morning, there lay upon the hood of my car wasa 
as c. 6 x 3.cm in size and around 1 cm thick. We 


6.7.8 


piece of marble. It w 
knew of no marble on the property. 

Early one Sunday morning, on opening the front door, we found a partof | 
the adjacent brick wall wet by what seemed to have been a copious supply | 
of urine. It seemed to have been delivered just before our observation, as 
some of it was still flowing off the concrete onto a gravel surround, It 
was peculiar enough that the wall looked as though some creature had 
nated against it at around 6:00 a.m. on a Sunday morning, 150 yards 
rine was so large that it seemed to 


uri 
from the road, - but the amount of theu 
me from a horse rather than a man. Yet the stream had been, 


have co 
directed against the wall. 
The second house on the property had been 
was usually not occupied at night. 
In 1976, I became suspicious that an unknown person was 
age. One night, I rose at 12:50 a.m. and, arme 
with a flashlight, approached the cottage (30 yards from the main ho 
and entered by the back door. | encoutered a strong smell of sulphur. It 
the sitting room (1:00 a.m.) I found one seat of the settee to be wel. 
In 1977, we received a visit from friends, one of whom (Anne) Was 
Yoga teacher and occasionally mentioned that she had “psychic insig! 
Anne and her husband spent a night in the cottage. She told us 
during that night, she had awakened to find what she felt was @ me 


furnished as a guest house, $0. 


sometimes 


present at night in the cott 
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SECO 


presence in the bedroo 
m. Sh 
nothing unusual. sis 
On New Year’s E 
ve, 1977, I was sitti 
stepson Thomas Cite 


oke up her husband, but he could detect 


ng in the main house with my wif 
Shahed Khan. It in 
tioning). Khan Was the 
S head, 4pparently from 
y same. Minutes later, | 
king at the floor, | then 
ter emanating from mid- 


striking my left leg. The p 


tw 
© seconds. I chose not to comment 


There ma 
ay have been more than one cause for those 


sulphur i c 
of sulp pa the cottage and the water jets seem extremely d 
ere were more strange events on the vi 
example, of the enormous black dog 


odd events. The strong smell 
ifficult to rationalize, 


at, for 
- observed running behind 


aby carriage? A very large 


single footprint in soft wet 
hanging ~ 12 fthigh up on 


grass nea i 
on tthe house? A man’s shirt 


3 I have lived in houses in the UK and 
which my stepson, Tom, was an adolesce 
have shown 


fe none (except that in the Adelaide Hills 
ut spend most of his time at Boarding School) 


abnormal events. Thus, j 
Mpeeemed t 2 Us, It Was not lor my wife, who attrac 
© be the property with which they were aor attracted these happenings. 


6.7.9 


The Hauntin 

i gs of the L i 
6.7.9.1 The Accident iis 
The following account is based u 
In December, 1972 
ting the approach to Mia 


rer sno ths book on the subject by J. G. Fuller (35),"* 
sat aircraft Was on route from New York to Miami 
port, the pilot, Captain Loft, found that the light on te 

i) Ss 


Wy v 
Strange events included one ex 
EY x the property alone, re 
o.., beg Open the door, he fou 
yh This event joins ot 
Fic Was interested in 
ee © solar-electrochem 
» One could see a threat fro 


abt my 18 year old stepson, Thomas, who while livine 
ae oe : to find lights on in the main house. On 
“i ae ep wo. men, formally dressed, pushed past him 
a could be be interpreted by the hypothesis th A 
gaining a clandestine knowledge of my reseai h hes — 
ical production of hydrogen from water. oon 
mM such a process to the use of oil as a fuel , 


at this 
If economically 


found aj 
und air hostess in the 1970's 


wh : i 
(0 took the events described as cause for anxiety 
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instrument panel which should have indicated that the nose wheel was down, was not lit up. 


This meant either that the light was faulty or that the nose wheel was not down. 

Not being able to land until the problem had been solved, the Captain decided to 
fly out to sea but return over the Everglades, the extensive Florida swamp. 

He flew around in this manner at 2.000 feet while the engineer, the co-pilot, and 
he, himself, attempted to observe the state of the nose wheel. All three rose separately from 
their seats in the flight deck, to go downstairs into the nose of the aircraft where they thought 
they could see the nose wheel (if it was down). 

For about half an hour, the airplane flew while the crew struggled with the problem 

During the several times the pilots got up from their seats and moved about, one 
of them appears to have unconsciously dislodged the setting of the automatic pilot control, 
The plane had begun a slow descent, although neither the Captain nor the co-pilot were 


aware of this. 

According to the voic 
plane was a few feet above the trees. He crie 
plane struck into the Everglades swamp, and broke up, 


half the passengers were killed by the impact. 
Captain Loft was still alive when rescuers arrived. He said, “I am going to die,” 


and, although he did not seem to be badly injured, he did die within an hour. The engineer, 
Don Repco, had died in the crash. The co-pilot died later. 


e box recorder, the Captain realized the situation when the 


d out, and tried to gain height. However, the 
though it did not catch fire. About 


6.7.9.2 Phenomena Observed 
In the two years following the accident, several Eastern Airlines hostesses, an 


engineer, and a pilot, say that they saw Captain Loft and Don Repco. | 
The planes in which the ghosts appeared were always aircraft on which parts from 

the crashed LH-1011 had been placed as spares. Realizing this, the company replaced the 

spare parts which belonged to the original aircraft, and the ghosts no longer appeared. 


6.7.9.3. First Phenomenon 
This was observed by a 


hostess in a lower galley of another LH-1011,. 
observed a small vapor cloud to form in one part of the galley. As she watched it, it to 

shape. Terrified, she retreated from it and turned her back upon it, but noticed in a mirror 
in the galley that it had formed the shape of the Captain’s face. 


6.7.9.4 Continued Phenomena 

Many other phenomena 
galley. Usually, a face would be scen only. On one occasion, a hostess 0 
and was confronted with the face of Don Repco. ‘ 

After the faces, and sometimes the full forms with clothing, were seen, they Wows 
suddenly disappear. 

On one occasion when Captain Loft 
compartment in his uniform seated by an elderly lady. An 
looked odd, - always staring ahead and not answering queries, - SOS 
When he arrived, he said: “My God, it’s Don Loft.” At this, the Captain vanished. 
went into hysterics and was taken to a hospital. 


of the same type were observed, most often in the lo 
pened a cupboutt 


appeared, he was sitting in the first lis 
air hostess thought the Cap! 
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6.7.9.5 Informat) 
ation Given b 
Occasionally, Ps 
told a flight engineer “ i ; 


eles oF Don Repco, existin 
one.” Later, this same 
warning, it was being 


sting in face only 
aircraft was indeed 
flown by the crew 


gently rocked to and fro 


6.7.9.7 Information from Ouija Boards 
rds 
:., ea Fuller tried Ouija board contact 
ae epco. The ghost appeared to h 
(“Dolly’s got her hair done nice, I see” - 
character with his Personality when ie 


with the ghosts, a 
>and was able t j 
ea knowledge of what his f. eee 


epee : amily were doj 
n joked, with minor puns state 
' y in 


6.8 POSSESSION 
6.8.1 Definitions 


Possession j 
is a state in wihch 
ee the normal pers i 
: y by another, sometimes by several “ ie 
reat caution and thorough cree os 
accepted as being one of Possessio 
Personalities” i : 


appears to be replaced Partly 


psychiatric evaluation is need 
Sknown i oe 
ae Psychiatry. Among signs f: 
aracter and impulsive behavi orate 
tastes, colors; different voices i ee 


language from the first, and has 


ed before 1 

: a case 

: ‘hus, the phenomenon of “Mialdipte 

alae Possession are inner voices: ra id 

Oe ne A There are changes in ee 
* a 

aoa &§ Personality speaks a different 


68.2 Demonic Possession (9) 


Allc i 
ases of possession involve some su 


Ex, 
amples of “Normal” Possession 


A rich 
; : source of 
Chiatrist ae 


anced wife’s hands during 
In the following 
he is temporarily 


ckland usually took the precaution of holding his entr 
> a situation which caused misunderstandings (49). 
Carrie, “is apparently unaware that s 


Wi 
the “interview,” 
examples, the possessing entity, 
occupying Mrs. Wickland’s body: 

The conversation is reported by Jan Currie (2). 

Doctor: Tell us who you are. 

Voice: Ido not wish you to hold my hand. 

Doctor: You must sit sill. 

Voice: Why do you treat me like this? 

Doctor: Who are you? 

Voice: Why do you want to know? 

Doctor: You have come here as a stranger, and we would like to know who you 
are. 

What are you so interested for? 

d like to know with whom we are associ 

d you not like to know his name? 

here and I do not know any of you... when |... sat 
down on the chair you grabbed my hand.... Ithas been a terrible time for 
me for quite a while. I have been tormented to death. I have been driven 
here, there and everywhere. l am getting so provoked about it that | feet 
like giving everything a good shaking. 

Doctor; What have they done to you? 

It seems so terrible ... I do not know what it is ... it seems as if my senses 

were being knocked out of me. Something comes on me like thunderand 

lightning. (Electricity passed d the spine in the treatment of the 
patient.) It makes such a noise .. 
will not...! | have had so much hardship. 

Doctor: How long have you been dead? 

Voice: Why do you speak that way? Tam not dead. 

Doctor: Can’t you realize what has been the matter w 
condition ... that you have no physical body. 

Voice: Could you talk toa ghost? 

Doctor: Such things certainly do happen. 

Jam nota ghost, because ghosts cannot ta 

there. 

Doctor: When the body dies, it lies ther 
leave here you will understand that you have 
person's body. That person is my wife. 

Voice: What nonsense! | thought you looked wiser than to talk suc 

Doctor: Do you want to go to the spirit world? 

Voice: What foolish questions you put to me. 

Doctor: You have lost your body. 

Voice: Ihave not lost my body... 

Doctor; Listen to what is told you . 

your body, evidently without knowing it. 


Voice: 
Doctor: We shoul 
to your home, woul 
1 do not want to be 


ating. Ifa stranger came 


Voice: 


Voice: 


own 


ith you? Understand your 
You died.... 


Voice: Ik. When you are dead, you 


e. But the spirit does not...- When you) 
been talking through anows 


h nonsense 


ate 
.. you are ignorant of your condition. YOU" 
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_it is awful! I cannot stand it... and] 


| a ei 


Voice: How do you know? 


Doctor: You are now ¢ 


sian ontrolling my wife's body 


‘ u before, 

White i eon your wife? N 
T: Ido not 

ri want you to be 


I never 
saw yo S i 
so how in the wide world c 
an 


mais you think I should 


I don’t we ! 
ant you either! 
Doctor: Now, Carrie ' 


a be sensible. 


: lam sensible, and 
octor: Now Carrie! 
Voice: 


don’t you tell me differently 


lam Mrs, Carri 
gen ‘ rie Hunti 
Mts. Wickland: You liste a ie 


ee nto what 


he T will not listen to anyone 
te: ne Do you know you are talkin 
Ice: Such nonsense, 


the doctor has to Say to you 
hows late en my wife’s body? 
8 the craziest thing I ey 
er heard in my |j 
y life. 


6.8.4 Possessed People 


In 1965, Allan Vaughn (cf Martin Ebon 50)) worked as 
k Cit He decided to experiment with an csi board 
Yor! y and 


concluded that he had been con 
ee i 
a tacted by a discarnate entity, “Z” 


a Science Editor in New 
on the third experiment 
» Who appeared to be benign 


nderings at her wi 

F rw 
ow si returning to his own apartmen ‘s 
. Was contacted by the benign entit 
ue ecome “possessed” 
condition, = 


Vv oi 
“ eae decided to use the Ouija board agai 
ects mg soll Wee So him of his comets 
ada. Z explained the di ' 
anger of his 


Z's statement b 

¥ i rought anxie 

r.., him a violent protective ri fn, tak 
Ug ‘Pg in him had ris 

clusion of everything else: 


Thus 
iin, us, Allan Vaughn's 


an Va ’ 

eaction. He iigenipaan, dite te acai 
en up to force the invader out Ae OuMet ee 
ne - He found this as ae 
iy himself free of Nada and eek wig : 

Successful ending. Such an endi ‘% 

ter exam paces 
“ited with Ro 
; Matterwards, T 


ein ple is that of Fred Thom 
: ifford, a professional artist, 
Bistince ompson experienced 

or his professional work 


tie a goldsmith, who was casuall 
oe nbeknown to Thompson, Gifford di 4 
a strong urge to paint. The urg fai 


oe © Was So Strong that 


Worried that he was losing the means to carn his living, - and fearing that he was 
Thompson consulted Prof. James Hyslop, Professor of Philosophy at 


becoming insane, - 
d to Hyslop that when he painted he 


Columbia University in New York. He explaine 


somchow felt he was Gifford. 
Hyslop took Thompson toa medium who told of what she saw in the first session. 


It was a man standing behind Thompson. A description of that man showed that he 
resembled the artist Gifford. Thompson remained possessed by Gifford and had to give up 
his profession of Goldsmith and earn his living by selling paintings in the Gifford style (51), 


Who Are the Possessors? 
It seems that some entities, 


6.8.5 
after the death of the body, tend to remain earth bound 


and do not make normal progress. Such “stuck” entities have had, while on Earth, an 
abnormally strong desire for Earth bound pleasures, ¢-g., abnormally strong love or hate; 
abnormally strong desire for food or sex; a wish for revenge, etc. On the whole, people who 
get left behind on Earth are those who are considered “bad” by the communities on Earth, 
An abnormal intensity of desire may keeps some discarnates Earth bound and causes them 


to develop a wish to possess a living person and thus regain the use of a body. 
| 


Demonic Possession (cf. M. Martin, 1992 (10)) 
There are some conditions of the psyche which are outside the realm of psychiatry, 
The principal difference between a disturbed personality, neurotic or psychotic, and a 
candidate for exorcism is the exhibition by the latter of a number of specific psychical 
phenomena. Thus, objects fly about the room, furniture cracks and breaks; there are strange” 
noises, - hissings and rumblings, with no apparent source. 

The consciousness of the patient takes on certain characteristics, ¢.g., reflexes, 
sometimes disappear for a time; breathing stops for times of more than one minute; the face” 


becomes strangely distorted. 

Even though these symptoms are a 
psychotics, they are not enough to prove possesion. 
is the shouting of profanities and obscenities, 
there is a condition called Tourette's syndrome which causes: 
It is due to chemical abnormalities in the brain and! 
by at least two psychiatrists that the phenomené 
y is required before a priest will accept the 


6.8.6 


bnormal within the field of the behavior of) 
Thus, a characteristic of the 


demonically possessed cursing, snorts and 


facial distortions. However, 
some of the symptoms quoted (10). 
responds to drug treatment. Certification 
cannot be explained on the basis of psychiatr 


challenge of attempting an exorcism. 
Among the more telling symptoms which pushes diagnosis towards possession ame 


i. The exhibition of occult knowledge by the patient concerning 4 
character and past lives in the would-be exorcist and his assistants. 
may involve embarrassing revelations concerning the personal lives 
those in the room; patient, doctor, priest, assistants. : 


A violent revulsion at the sight of religious symbols, ¢.g-, 
k. Itis desirable 


ndeliers, ete 


ii. 
Such reactions are often violent and the exorcist may be struc 
strip the exorcism room of damageable items, ¢.g., carpets, pictures, cha 
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According to Marti 

in (10), there are si 
— ; six reco 
Pp n showing demonic characteristics. The ar 
Voice, Clash, and Expulsion, sui 


Presence is felt i 

even during the pre i 

a A preparation of the patie i m 

of hate, : eGo of destruction for destruction’s a Sse rie emp 

nt i : 

au e eany stages of an exorcism, the abnormal enti 

to imself with the possessed in character, - to hi 

patient. nro. 


i i 
ae Stages in the exorcism of a 
ed Presence, Pretense, Breakpoint 


ty within the patient may try 
€ voice used being that of the 


hi T1e T 
The priest must break up the Pretense for the exorcism to make 


as he approaches success, progress. In so far 


Whedeke ie nen sented and struggles in a more violent way 
aed comes, the embodied entit i 
y begins to ini . 
The voice is usually slow and gutteral. However just when aera sane In its Own voice. 
, andin 


may be other voices added, screaming, laughing, sneering g of it begins, there 


There then oc groaning. 
B sitting wow nearer The exorcist now has a being to struggle with 
Me ae cieeatiet g itse - Can he, by his will power, and calling u fe cee is 

gins, e hideous voice emanating from the patient? It i g upon his spiritual 
? It is now 


needs his greatest strength and determination {hat the-exorcist 


A sample interchan 
ge between exorcist and the ied i 
. emb ity is gi 
Brittle (9). It refers to a case being worked on by a lay ieee igen =o 
: td Warren. 


Voice: I do not choose to be here! 
Ed Warren: Why did you come then? 
V: Iam under the Power! 
EW: Whose power? 

Describe yourself to me. 

: No. Ure crucifix is then set in place, followed‘b 
aa ate screaming by the possessing spirit.) : 
. escribe yourself to me! 

; I must in truth tell you what I look 

like. [am wicked--and ugly looking. 
Iam inhuman. I am vindictive. I 
have a horrible face. I have much 
gross hair on my body. My eyes are 
deepsunk. 1 am black ail over. My 
nailes are long, my toes are clawed. 
I have a tail. I use a spear. What 
a else do you want to know? . 
2 : What do you call yourself? 


(Proclaimuing) Iam Resisilobus! I am Resisilobus! 
Welw is it knew i" oe sometimes results in success, t.e., the expelling of th 
at the possession h: 1 2 
longer wreathes as ended? Suddenly, all i i 
nag y, all is quiet. Th 
Members Ralaeot ae She wakes as if from a nightmare : Someti a aa 
The E cae € exorcism battle which may last for more than 24 hou ee 
€ acco i i es 
rated Bei ihe eae given above is too short to convey the terrifying atmosph 
sm of a demonic entity. Occult and entirely strange happend “ 
nings 
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separate it from other types of abnormal experience. Demonic possession is surely one of 


the most stressful in human experience. 


The Work of Arthur Guirdhan: Obsession 

Arthur Guirdhan is a UK psychiatrist whose work (much of it with children) has 
led him to the conclusion that there is a relation between obsession and possessing spirits, 
Thus, an obsessional person is one who is compelled to carry out certain actions in spite of 
himself. A simple example is the phenomenon of facial ticks. A more developed one is that 
of indecent exposure, where the individual acts compulsively, but is often chaste and of low 
sexual potency. Shouting obscenities against the will of the patient provides a more extreme 
illustration. An ultimate one is the woman afraid to be alone with her children because she 


6.8.7 


feels impulses to kill them. 
Guirdhan (52) has found in his psychiatric work that patients beset by obsessions 


are also generally attacked by evil thoughts. He has concluded that some obsessions | 
originate in reactions in childhood to the terror of being left alone at night. He makes the 
hypothesis that evil discarnates are then more likely to be active and that the child does not 
fraid of darkness. The obsession is originally generated when 

lf by means of ritualistic reactions, ¢-g., jumping in and out 
nd repeating these reactions many times. 

the modern Western population. He sees it 
y. He regards this as set in motion by forces 
He is pessimistic as to the chances for 


merely imagine when it is $0 a 
the child attempts to protect herse 
of bed, saying a prayer in between, a 

Guirdhan applies his hypothesis to 
indulging in an obsessional worship of mone 


for which he believes his work gives evidence. 
goodness in the present society, in which actions unconcerned with the pursuit of more ; 


money (giving to the poor, creative art, religious experience) are increasingly regarded with | 
suspicion as antisocial! j 
gin of Some Mental Problems (47), 
o works in Saratoga, FL. As aresult! 
tive pathways towards mental healing, she has concluded 
Il to a hypnotherapeutic approach." The aim of this 
ntities. The latter are largely Earth bound and. 
- much, however, to the disturbance of the 


6.8.8 Work of Edith Fiore: Possession As the Ori 
Edith Fiore (47) is an American psychiatrist wh 
of experimenting with various crea 
that around 70% of her patients react we 
approach is to find, and expell, possessing € 
find solace in settling within a living person, 


possessed. 
Fiore’s findings on the degree of possession is that it 
onality being entirely overcome by that of an in 
psychological discomfort. 

Fiore echoes Guirdhan in findin 
while associated with a foreign Ea 
aneo 


ranges from complete, 
original pers vading entity, to a minol 
influence, which may nevertheless lead to 

As to the age at which possession begins, 
many possessions originate in childhood. Growing up 
ion in the psyche of the possessed who asks spont 


bound spirit acts to cause confus 
“Who am 1?” 


—— eel 


'3For some patients, Fiore finds conventional psychoanalysis and the recovery of repressed ch 
trauma to be effective. Some others, she finds, benefit by regression to past lives. 
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Wy : 
hi he particular event in Grof? 


When possessi 
Ssession occurs 
are (wo people in one’s body peicive - 
withdraw and try to avoid people - 
Possession b iri ; 
Ss Y Spirits of t 
of the spouse and to active Senn 


ildhood, there is 


i R greater ia 
til the accident, I was h fonsclousness that there 


appy, but afterwards Rbgeats 
: até 


6 ; 2s 
PPosite sex is disastrous for it 


xual behavior, may lead to the rejection 


6.8.9 a of Shakuntala Modi (48) 
still more radical attitude inh 


Shakuntala Modi, an M.D. ceeded tis er work is taken b 


al 
is 


s : rsuading the Possessing entity to deport the Patient (cf 
the work of Carl W ickland (Sectio; 
life. ) hen this occurs, the pauentr s ' 
n 6.8.3 W Sy ntresumes a health 
y 


Modi distinguishes 

humans, whose spirit, on mda 
arise from a non-human source and wh neh 
disintegration of the person. Ss sacoas 

As with the so-called Healers, Modi 
a close examination of Modi's ef 
be fitted into the present Tange of Si ehe ane 
- ine. 


OsSsessi 
he ssion by Earth-bound Spirits 
ra i q : 
a ansition, and demonic spirits who 
~ i ; 
', causing soul fragmentation and 


4 Ss 
I an T ne 
ards bei as a channel fo divi Power. 


(cf. Christ's “casti 
hrist’s “casting oul of devils”, recounted 


Modi reports on aran 


ge of physi 
cured by depossession. Chron Physical symptoms among her patients which h 


ic ti - 
¢ tiredness, profuse sweating mee Dees 


Sciatica, profound depression 


In mental 
ie problems 
technique used by Fiore and 


Modi has cured. 
10 

ere of Stanislaus Grof 
: fanislaus Grof (cf. Currie 
ent of patients unde. 
development of ide 


(2)) is the world leader in knowled e gained by 
ge g 

T the Influence of LSD. He has written a number of 

as on the Nature of man, based on his work. 


Practice at S work i 
the Mary] » Which Currie 
a Sas relates, Bec 
waa yland Psychiatric Center in Centerssville, j a Pen ede ie 
> m 76. A youn 
& woman 


Oks (53) on the 


Should b 

e nO co at 

°S. Fiore i nfusion bet 
'Ore discarnate Sdilicsues ween the processes at work here and exorei 

€n seem submissive and react to reas fhe of demonical 

Oned argument 
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enomenon during her first psychedelic session. 


patient presented Grof with a remarkable ph 
g male and her 


Her facial characteristics undrwent a transformation to those of an evil-lookin 
voice became deeply masculine and angry. The possessing entity shouted that the young 
woman belonged to him, The angry spirit, showing its paranormal power, - and 
embarrassingly shouted out descriptions of indiscretions in the private lives of people in the 
room, The possessing entity said that he would reveal their poor behavior to the media 
unless they desisted in their work on the young woman. Grof tried meditating on white 
light, He projected an image of himself and his team immersed in “white light." The 


phenomena ceased. The girl began to respond to treatment. 


TERIAL IN CHAPTER SIX (47a) 
ris the most difficult among the chapters as far as 
ent rejection of the material is to be expected from 


present, by many among the lay public. 
id view, most of the material in this 


6.9 CREDIBILITY OF THE MA 

The material in this chapte 
credibility is concerned. An initial viol 
scientists (“utter rubbish”); but also, at 


Thus, looked at from a modern scientific wor 
ed, absurd. Most people, and particularly intellectuals, will 


chapter is unbelievable, and, inde: 
be crazy to believe that stuff.”). Spirits? Hauntings? It's 


not take it seriously (“You must 


medieval.” 

Even the younger religious are perturbe 
Christian church upon a literal interpretation of the meaning of the spiritual nature of man. 
As forthe miracles described in the Bible (e.g., casting out devils), some modern theologians — 
are in retreat from accepting a literal, rather than a symbolic, meaning to such events, which 
scientists have shown to be clearly impossible. When challenged on such matters, well 


educated (younger) priests tend to be embarr: 
On the other hand, there are some ot 


d by the continued insistence by the 


assed.'° 
her points to be considered before the chapter’ 


is closed. 
1. The work descri 
academics, some of them eminent, many of them ph 


bed has been carried out or phenomena reported on by) | 
ysicists, psychiatrists, 


or priests. 

2 In contradiction to the idea that t 
work quoted is seldom more than 50, 
old. 

=e Fraud as an interpretation of the material seems extremely unlikely = 
because of the world wide recognition of the phenomena, although fr 
is always difficult totally to eliminate in a specific case. The possib 
that some of the reports are due to illusions must be taken very seriou 
Methods are known whereby the reality of phenomena can 

ished. Thus, apparitions of the dead have been shown (0 

phantoms occupy 


his is “all old medieval nonsense”, the: 
-and some of it less than 10, - years 


distingu 
observed collectively and by animals; and real 


— 


'S There is an occult tradition that evil spirits are turned off by intense white light. 


seem unenthusiastic to enter discussion about ¢ 
less to those in Brazil where followers of a nine 
brace a literal interpretation of spiritual life. 


‘© Tt is of interest to note that Catholic priests 
for the post mortem state, although this applies 
century French priest, Allan Kardec, tend to em 
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Fr. 


‘modern 


space. Hauntings occ 
i . 
ie r repeatedly 


world. 
Thus, and i i 
’ n spite of widespread 
existence of the ati Spread modern skepticism, it is irrati 
peepee * observations reported in the chapter : ism, It Is irrational to deny the 
s Place “see” in reporting the observations but pe hee. 


dead, - the collective nature of the sightings brings d 
= is necessary “to seem” one should say (as ie * 
I seem to be writing this chapter, or the 2 


this applies only in the quantum region (for subatomi 
1 


to the macri i 
ophenomena which constitute Paranormal event 
h Ss. 


“6.10 ACCOUNTS OF App 
ARITIONS, HAUNT 
ING 
ce OF THE PRESENT PARADIGM, AND POLTERGEISTS IN 
Fepoited in this ROS eer and some parapsychologists fi 
ac heccapen ifficult to accomm 

explanation ° odate to the pre: ; 
d 's to stress the part played by fraud, hoaxes , oe some ‘iben vi hig 
: arly the faking of 


apparent photographs of gho which, i 
ie). ghosts (which, indeed, makes the available photographs of | 
essened 


nd the phenomena 


On the other hand 
and, a numb Ci i 
parapsychologists) have published a read ee 
hauntings and poltergeists (27). . 


' Psychologists (and tw 
k with articles covering a broad account oF 


ght lead to an understanding 
the imagination. 
: comprehensive accounts of 
act, that poltergeisti ivi 
, Stic activity is 
a pubertal adolescent though i : 
oti the fi H 

ar that, the adolescent does not touch any ba the sens “cha 

jects which move 


Roll and Persi 
ersinger stress unk 
ete nown psycho-energetic fo 
a allow the connection which they have ob athitiiage 
agnetic disturbances, he 


m auntings yet i i 
8S yet in print. They stress a well-known 


A ‘ 
; ie radical view is taken b 
lion, is Fejection of the entire fiel, 

and ghosts) which they vie 


; roms and A, Lange (56, p. 280). They present 
se mice and poltergeists (presumably also of 
S always due to delusions. They exemplify with 
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| 

the floor. There is no explanation immediately available, - for Tabt 

r that a heavy truck has passed nearby and caused a tremor in Movement of Experimental Obj . ou 
thas taken hold of a paranormal theory for the : When Investigators Had ed in Miami Disturbances Case 
as he thinks, - he will continue to apply the Hauntings and Poltergeists, Muttidisciplinary Pope. Ane Under Observation 

t obviously available ee Permission of McFarland & Company, Inc., B erspectives , 2001 James Houran & Kense Li: 
d Poltergeists, one notices a trend which » Box 611, Jefferson, NC 28640 itwwvaactatanticon s 
com 


the figurine which crashes to 
it is unknown to the observe 
the house concerned. But once the observer 
crash of the figurine, - the only possibility, 
hypothesis whenever a normal explanation is no 

In viewing the 14 articles in Hauntings an 


was clear in the present paradigm discussion of ESP. The attitude is that the alleged 
phenomena cannot be explained in terms of present science and therefore must be related Area Area Object Hea jie Other 
to pathology in the observer. Oh; Placed — moved placed —_supervi ca Distance Employees uh 
Event bject in tier# to aisl pervised = from oO Julio 
There seems no doubt that this could apply to some cases, but, - as made clear by aisle# = by by abjent Snake : wners observed 
the eminent parapsychologist Gertrude Schmeidler (57), - there are many observations, - 176 Alligator ashtray 3 4 Rol be present by 
repeated hundreds of times in various countries, - of ghosts who turn up to give warnings, - 0 4 C. Hagemeyer Roll had Julio in 
or ghosts who are sighted by many people (and animals) at the same time. Those who have Fr Soond er diceee vid 
lived in a haunted house do not feel enlightened when they are told of the possibility that all P ip tray, 2 2 Pratt Pratt 8 ‘ . 
the extraordinary things observed there are due to geomagnetic distu rbances, or the rumbling Roll : ‘cae ‘ Pratt had Julio in 
ol rect vi 
passage of a heavy truck. Y others) = a 
The observations related here cover a field which is a direct and strong challenge 185 Zombie glass 2b) ‘ peas ee) lower 
to contemporary physics and which demands its radical modification and/ or extension Rall ae 5 C. Hagemeyer Pratt and Roll had 
i . a 
(Tiller et al. (58)). 194 Zombie glass 2(b) 2 Pratt re Julio in direct view 
185 Alligator ashtray 3fa) 4 Pisik oe : re 
A “ on 3fa) 4 Roll Roll 7 @ tae e 
| ‘ mbie glass 2 » Hagemeyer 
! ‘ (b) 2 Roll Roll 4 C. Hapemeyer Roll had Jul 
: olf had Julio i 
207 Box of beer mugs Shipping Roll I. Rolden rhe 7 in 
| table $ se 5 C.Hagemeyer Rll had Julio 
| 24 Iron beer both ‘oll had Julio in 
| eer bottle 3ta) 4 Roll Roll ‘ direct view 
C, Hagemeyer Roll had Julio j 
A. Laubheim Gane “ ai in 
P. Wolfe 
} 26 Beer mug 3(a} 4 Roll at ; R. May 
Roll had Julio in 
ditect view 


_————— 
"7 Houran and Lange (27) do not explain why the presence of an adolescent near pubert 
necessary for the delusions of the phenomena of the poltergeist to come into play. 


y shows * 
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In the 1960's Maldoon’s accounts were expanded by Dr. Robert Crookall, a British 
geologist with a strong interest in Parapsychology (4). 
Dr. Hornell Hart (5), a sociologist at Duke University asked-155 Duke Students 
| about their OBE’s in the 1950's and found that 27% of them had undergone at least one. 
Various Other surveys were made and came to numbers such as 19%, 34%, 1 | %, 8%, 25%, 
14%, and 20%. It is surprising to find that around one person in ten has had an OBE! 
The Meninger Foundation of Topeka, KS was the site of important work by 
Twemlow and Jones (6). They tried to determine if people who have OBE’s are 
psychologically different from other people and came to the conclusion that having an OBE 
{ isa widespread human potential; that anyone is capable of having one. 
Twemlow and Jones’ work made clear that the OBE is not a case of autoscopy, - 
seeing one’s own body, - because in that Case one secs only from the chest upwards, the 
Vision is of a transparent body and one that mimicks the moves that the physical body 


‘makes. This ts different from the independent entity one sees when one observes one’s own 
body lying beneath one in an OBE. 


ceded in identifying a target picture in the next room, 
Palmer taped half ping pong balls, over the Students’ eyes and had them stare into 
dlight. Thirteen out of the 20 subjects told to leave their bodies felt they had done so. 
‘Of Palmer's Students remarked, “I had a sense of sliding out of the back of the chair. 
ped to be still in my body, but there was a definite sense of motion. 1 seemed to raise 
b b floating as in a bath of water. Palmer measured the ECG’s of his patients and found 
their theta waves were predominant during the described activity. 
On the whole the OBE is reported as being a gratifying experience. [t demonstrates 
"8 mind is an entity different from the brain and reduces the fear of death. 
The most senior worker to report OBE’s is J. H. M. Whiteman, formerly Professor 
te at the University of Cape Town. His work stands out because he has 
7 Paranormal vestigation with original developments in physics and mathematics 


Experiments in the home of the French worker, Durville (9), in 1908 involved 
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“sending” the subject's double into an adjacentroom and instructing it to touch an observer. 
The trials were successful. The observer felt the touches and some thought there was a 
whitish apparitional figure. They also reported a cord-like extension protruding from the 
head or stomach leading back to the subject’s physical body. 

An important observation was made: that the room grew sensibly colder when an 
alleged apparition was there. Unusual was the observation that the fluidic body could 


produce raps, close a half-open door, etc. 


Durville obtained two photographs, which showed a vaguely human form-white 


but opaque. 


7.22 METHODS OF PROJECTION 
7.2.1. Concentration 

To produce an OBE the subje 
Rogo (10) describes a psychic woman i 
wanted to affect and will them to move. 


object which she was trying to affect. 
This is what the French worker, Lancelin, means by “dynamic willing”. He advocated that 


people go to bed and try to impress upon themselves that they will exteriorize: it then tends — 
to occur. This is similar to the christian concept of dynamic prayer: that through fervent 
desire and faith in the intermediacy of God, one can will something to happen. 

The amount of will that one has to exert is great and the effort exhausting, One 


should approach the process slowly. 
In 1965-1967, Rogo reports t 
akey ingredient to the induction of anO 
project his presence to far off places an 
fleeting appearance while Dave was in 
appearance in Adelaide, Australia, whi 


et must learn how to “will” something to happen. 
n New York who could focus on the objects she 
At this point, she felt that she merged with the 


hat he gained some control over his body. Belief is 
BE. Darkness helps (10). Rogo found that he could 
d he had a friend called Dave to whom he made a 
Los Angeles and Rogo was in New York (cf. My 
le | was near death ina hospital in Houston). 


Relaxation 
Celia Green (11), Oxford, England, showedt 


OBE's occurring while they were meditating, relaxing, etc. 
Muldoon (3) codified his method as follows: 
(1) Lie on your back; (2) Take a deep breath; 
Close your eyes and concentrate on the top of your head. Try to tense the scalp musices 
then relax them; (5) Repeat with the neck muscles; (6) Repeat with the upper arms; 
Repeat throughout the entire body; (8) Focus on the heart and feel its rythmic pulsation, 
Try to transfer awareness of your heartbeat to any part of the body; (10) Beginning 
forehead, go progressively down through your body and feel your heart beating at & 
location: (11) Now reverse the procedure and go back to the body until you reach the d 
and lowest part of the brain; (12) Focus attention on the heart and will it to beat slow 
According to Muldoon, the key to the relaxation approach is to get the heart to beat slo 
and steadily. He said he got it down to 42 beats per minute, Then, exteriorization is 


to occur. 


7.2.2 
hat several of her informants reported 


(3) Repeat the breath 8 times; (4) 


7.2.3 


Visualization 


The ancient E F 
t . 
about a certain effect. &yptians beli 


ecstacy. (11) 


A similar approach is one 


think of projecting from the body a of those suggested b 


3 Ro 
nd see it happening. ¥Y Rogo (10). One must drowsily 


7.2.4 Work of Robert Monroe 


The richest accounts of OBE’ 


( I 2) Particular ly 
S are in the book by Robert Monroe > 


first OB i 
i nim lying flat on his back, he 
ing. Heat first thought he had falle 
n 


the bed, - 


Next time, Mo 
% nroe decided he w 
* . ‘ 
locale of his house and its environs. He ear *s 


etails 
He found 


for i 
example, - setting out to visit John 


igs ~ next, he’ in z : 
etc. (verified by a phone call) e'd be in a room in which he could see 


Then, Monroe 
Sai : mad ise 
@new and diff €adiscovery. When in the OBE stat 


“her, sitting knitting 


Ellwood (14)). For example, 


me across a wall seemin ly of iron which seemed to barh S progress. 
& , | 


€ would not be abl 
ss Me le to return to his ede 
nroe had not prayed since childhood hee this time, that he would 


~he found t : : in th 
hat if he cried out and asked help from la Ghiterter, » 
eings, Christ, 
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God, sometimes help arrived, It was ina form equivalent to the Guardian Angels pictured 
in the religions. He would find himself led out of danger by two beings. 

On three occasions, Monroe experienced the state of bliss (Heaven), so often 
described by NDEers, the heavenly music, the feeling of total security, of being surrrounded 


by love and peace (12). 
In Locale I, time and grav 


other hand, he described meeting people. Sometimes, - 
could see people who did notscem to see him. However, occasionally, he would apparently 


be seen and cause fear among those who saw him. In Locale Il, meeting people was normal 
and the people responded to his presence casually, usually with indifference (13). 

Monroe devotes a separate chapter to sexual life during the OBE. In Locale I, he 
felt sexual arousal often and regarded it as a distraction. In Locale II, however, there was 
a kind of experience which he calls sexual but which was entirely different from the sexual 
activity in the physical body. There are, however, males and females in Locale Il. He felt 
drawn to certain people whom he met quite casually and then, when he was close enough 
to one of them, he felt a sudden increase of force, and momentarily mingling of the two 
“bodies”, and a pleasurable feeling, as ifalow current electrical discharge was taking place 
between them. Then, it was all over, the “discharge” had occurred and there was rest and 
no attractions until it built up again (12). 

Monroe also describes an area Ill, and here he differs from parallel accounts of | 

others. Locale III is ordinary life again, gravity and time are back. Itis “peculiar” in certain 

ways. There is no internal combustion to drive transports, life is slower than life in the 20" 
century. He saw people doing ordinary things, - building a barn, for example. | 
Finally, Monroe makes an intelligent summary of the conclusions from such — 
experiences. Consciousness can exist without the brain. The existence of what spiritualis 
call the astral body in the afterlife, is inconsistent with the paradigm of present science, - and: 


consistent to some degree with the theories of the churches. But Monroe saw nothing 0) 


ity had no meaning. There were no families. On the 
particularly in Locale 1, - Monroe 


support reincarnation (12). : 
When one analyzes many OBE accounts, one sees that the world perceived in them) 


is a mimicry of the world that we inhabit. Most people who undergo OBE’s do not examine 
their new environment closely enough to make this discovery, but here and there, there ar 
spontancous cases which indicate that the typical OBE world is an imitation of our 0 
world. However, occasionally people will see aroom, which has different curtains from Me 
ones he knows it has at the Earthly home. 

Thus, in the OBE one contacts a parallel of the real world, a plastic interactio 
world that may alter when we physically alter our own. If I place a picture on a wai 
example, the same object may appear in the parallel world, but this plane is more tent ov 
and less stable than the physical world of the 5 senses. 

According to Prof, Whiteman, the Universe we normally perceive is a substructtl 
ofa vast realm of dimensions that lie beyond it. These higher worlds can be contacted 
psychically. During an OBE we perceive a mirror image of this Barth's world, becall 
is the only world we know to imagine. We are chained to this mirror of reality byl 
limitations of our own mind (15). 

A disciple of Whiteman’s, John Poynton (16), argues that, during a first 
close perceptual relationship exists between the OBE environment and that of th 
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world. Thus the OBE er 
, 
must constant] 


j ' y reassure hims 
In time, our minds are allowed to a 


occurs as the student becomes more at home i 
o : 

= — discover tunnels (cf. The exper 
eath). Whiteman sees these openings befo 


experience is real ¢ 
peep into the new levels of the OB eos 
n the out-of-body world oe 


1en , d 
ces of people who report experiences near 


ro ecting state A remarkab sis 
Pp ) g . le consis tency exists among th me 
s 


» is still in g 
Forham, Fox and others about the w alawey, 


projectors talk about three differ WwW oO : en fie OBE Oo 
ifferent worlds one might contact duri g thi n 

. 

. eisa 


world closely resembli 
ing o 
g ourown. The second world is one of great beaut 
uly, a Garden of 


Eden. Sometimes the disem odie lead ma seen there. O: Cc. 

bodi dd 4 

; oh é y be see ccasiona y kea hird world 

may be seen; itis a different and older version of econ ‘ : - si 
: 


ce, Callaway, 
Some habitual 


73 SCIENTIFIC RESEAR 
CH ON OUT OF T 
HE BODY EXPER 
IENCES 


Research carried out i 
= dieckeo ie Selatan sand 1970's attempted to establish th 
, : : ablis at when ¢ 
eee gga with full consciousness eno. 
There are several a | | 
s ccounts given of this 
te 17), butalso that described by Scott aas 
all of w . have been used in the following account (al “4 ; 
has been the lead document in the investigation) ee 


in particular that by Susan 
here are several publications 
gh the outline by Scout Rogo 


The earliest recorded U 
2B § .S. research on OBE’ 
University of Californi i nrc 
- red si — —— (18). He concentrated on the nt clase nae 
De cnn co evoke an OBE from sleep. Tart invited sts foe tt 
s oratory. He fitted her with electrodes, which ti i Pi re 
: onitored her brain 


waves. Meanwhile, T ‘ ‘ : 
ile, Tart had built a shelf in the cubicle in which lay the cam 
camp bed he had 


arranged for Ms. Z. The shelf was well beyond h 

arra , s Il ight or reach. On the shelf was 

a : . y er normal sight 

a piece of paper on which was written a five digit number. The ‘sities, ea a i. Z “ 
pap % ights Z's 


‘Stay in fatt's laboratory passed without incident 
a ee pas and reported a successful exit “ 
i eet of paper, ial i 
ne sie OF special interest was the encephalographic recordi i 
; = at the time Ms. Z reported she had left the b ama ea ons 
e leader of OBE research | pope 
ater came to be regarded as i 
8 Karlis Osis (19, 20). H 
‘ +20). He 


; . h 7 
irked in New York with a wellk yi i 
: ‘ : nown ps chic, Ingo Swann, who claimed he could induce 


However, on the 4" night, Ms. Z called 
d return - she had identified the number 


Ss r 

; og was duly hooked up toa polygraph. H 

. - in it two pictures placed each 

a look inside the box, identify the 
s y the other picture. He was to de 
Success in these experiments and des 


anging suspende Seili 
at li end of the bes. eG. 
one picture; then “fly” round to the other side 
aeribe each and make drawings. Swann had 
4 cribed the pictures, together with their colors 
“sts worked further with a divini | 

Eirsetr. bce a divinity student, Al 2 . i 

sok ee es could be seen by vies Tunas ae seas 
i beyond eaiacen bs failed in the first attempt. Osis had the sik ‘eeu « ri 
ing the pictures nae is time, when Tanous experienced an OBE. h deci a 
e the box. Thus, Osis’ experiments verified and ilies 
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of Tart with Ms. Z. When a person says she has an OBE, she has control of an entity with 


the ability to read and bring back new data (22). 

Meanwhile, at Duke University aPsychic Research Foundation, under the direction 
of Robert Morris (24), was functioning. Morris’ work on OBE’s was entirely with one 
psychic, Blue Harrary. This man was confined to a room in one building, and in another 


building 20 yards distant Morris had placed certain targets which Harrary was asked to 


identify. 
Blue sometimes succeeded and sometimes failed. But when he failed he was still] 
able to report who was in the room containing the target. On one such occasion, the Visitor 
wasacertain Harry Posner; Blue reported this, though he missed the target. Mr. Posner said 
he saw an apparition at a time which coincided with Blue's record of an OBE. 
Other experiments with Blue involved animals, in particular a kitten who Showed 
OBE’s and a vicious snake, which bit furiously 


arousal and excitement at the time of Blue’s 
th one of Harary’s claimed leavings of the body 


at the bars of its cage ata time coincident wi 
and transit to the room containing the animals (Scott Rogo, 259; 

These experiments are strongly suggestive of man as 4 creature of body and soul, 
about this? Yes. One could perhaps say the psychics saw the numbers 
the identification of targets in another room, the observations by 
and the behavior of the animals is inconsistent with this view, 
ch monies would have been available for further 
gnificant results, but the middle 1970's was the time 
ut paranormal occurrences around the time of 
BE in the “after death” state, i.e., they imply 
f investigating these experiences rather than 


Are there reservations 
by far-viewing. However, 
others of the apparition there, 
One might think that resear’ 
confirmation of such astounding and si 
at which accounts began to be circulated abo 
death. These involve consciousness of an O 
OBE’s, so attention has gone in the direction 0 

laboratory studies of OBE’s. 
} 


7.4 NEAR DEATH EXPERIENCES 

7.41 Examples of Near Death Experiences 
The field of Near Death studies involves an area which, in its modern phase, began 
to be studied in the 1970's. It has arisen because of the remarkable accounts given by man} 
who have been near to death, but were in some way revived. By and large, these accounl 
- usually pleasant, - sometimes climaxing in the meeting Wi 
“What have you done with your life?” As the people who suryi¥ 
be said that the study of Near Death Experience 
fter Life. However, because the many accol 
be common to what is experienced by athe 


tell of a series of events, 
religious figure who asks 
to give their accounts do not die, it cannot 
(NDE’s) leads to direct knowledge of the A 
involve a core experience, which seems to 
Christians, children and others, the experience is averred to be quite other than a dreal 


seems reasonable to think it may foretell some part of an After Death Life (26). 
Before going further, it is better to exemplify the nature of these experien 
Many dozens of such accounts by now have been published and are characterized! 
certain uniformity, For a historical perspective, see Walker and Serdahely (27). 
Raymond Moody bears the distinction of having been the first to have writte 
these experiences in book form (Raymond Moody, 28). In his second chapter he tf 
summarized account of what an NDE is like. 


orf 
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tunnel. After this, he sud . 
s, i shi rk 
eatin Shy cnr a himself outside his own matics pen 
nt, and he sees his ow ot Simonton 
nthe 


in a state of emotional upheaval 
“Later on, he coll 

, ects himself ¢ 

He notices that he still has a aoe on 

from those of the physical body he 


ne ie: Sht--appears before hj 
y, Which makes him evaluate his life ant 
d elps 


- He also finds 

SO finds tha 
; P Ople. Still, the experience affects his tits 
and its relationship to life.” weotia 
thinks covers most of the ex 
same book. 


others scoff at him, so he Stops telling othe 
profoundly, especially his views about deat 
The above account is what Moody 


Here are three ¢ 
actual experi 
ences fro 
I. m the 


’ 


as at the time of the experience 
my life, and they were so vivid: 
» completely three-dimensional, 
myself breaking the toy, I could 


you walked outside and saw them 
moved. For instance, when I saw 
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ing i rspective at the time. 
‘thi atching it all from my pe i ae 
ts. It wasn't like l was w Bi ‘ ok pateenacie 
eens - erecicont I saw was somebody else, ina en = ceatisialee 
It was like't : t there playing on the playground. Yet, i , a ep ne 
chet ney shild, and they were the exact same things 
these things, as ac 5 


remembered them. 


i flashbacks. He 
I didn’t actually see the light as I was going through the 
“Now, | didn 


ashbacks started, and yet | 
done, and the flash 
as sked me what I had ait te 
wt gi v4 a with me the whole time, that he carried — cele: 
ae ae i d because he made comments ! 

m , his presence, an ;. It’s not like he was trying 
flashbacks, because I eee in each one of these flashbacks. It ad 
ve eit seer me i knew already—but he was picking out U io — 

, ma e to reca « 

ar. om aa tting them in front of me so that 1 would a ‘seen me 
aie > es h this, he kept stressing the importance Me ‘ = ey psec 

All s iaweoad my sister; | have always been very ¢ si OO asaatanse 
oo eh [had been selfish to my sister, but rok iat widens 
some instances W Se, siesmuaaen | e 
s nd had shared wi im aay GEN 
gt oo pial to try my best. There wasn't any accusatt 

ings for othe A 

ak ae am he came across times when | had been se 
though. 


: , too. ‘ , too. He kept on 
samp yee interested in things concerning knowledge 
“He seemed ve 


i s going to continue 
i ing, and he did say that I was g 
— P thad to do with learning, Oe al 
etn ip ‘alien when he comes back for me (because by hee aceite: 
Heine > ai that there will always be a quest for i nek cae al 
Sensing s, so I got the feeling that it goes on after death. 
tinuous process, : | 
panes me, as we went through those ee . sass x wan alien 
“ le thing was really odd. . gehen ey Sill 
boa eel walking through them, ant it was ae snips 
Sacheate = it all in. Still) the time span wasn't all oe ait ae 
that I could take i : , flashbacks, and the lig’ i 
through these fla: ne 
eo ins i srk probably more than thirty seconds, but I can 
it was less than five S, a 


Ifish, his attitude was only that I had 


y as ng tod 
I tS g 
Cc 
The only time felt scared W 
I as when I was con erned that | wasn't got 


: as fun. I 
A ‘ h this flashback. That was : 
7 : t lenjoyed going throug gil ay of going 
ps a sabia Lisraiiar oe almost like I was reliving it. Itwas a way 
time going pecan ava? 28).” An 
hoewe ae it which you ordinarily just aah ne = my first child. About the eg 
a . : k during the ; : ition aa 
“This experience took place a toxic condition 
2. ae. 1 developed what my doctor yaaa eae 
month of my eae the hospital where he could force Me pomepente 
eee ad a severe hemorrhage and the doctor had a di tL vealinediik dau 
eile aie as happening, having been a nurse myself, an fag soittot 
: arated sk consciousness, and heard an annoying pein ne the other sided 
a it eaintid as if | were on a ship ora small vessel ‘ 1 ae ones whol 
; - s : 4 
=. ene water. On the distant shore, I could wee tl could see théll 
large body : ie d others. I could see : come! 
° father, my sister, an voning me to con 
pein ai I knew them on Earth. They seemed to be beckoning 
just as they we 
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“Stirface j 


over, and all the while I was saying, 
I’m not ready to go. 


“No, no, I'm not ready to join you. I don’t want to die, 


“Now, this was the Strangest experience because all this time Ico 


and nurses, too, as they worked on my body, but it seemed as if | were a sp 
that person—that body—they were working 


doctor, ‘I’m not going to die,’ 
nurses, the delivery room 


uld see the doctors 


just sort of a 
ton top of the 


» and the far shore—was 
conglomerate. It was all together, as if one scene 


were superimposed righ 
other. 

Finally, the ship almost re. 
and started back. I did finally get 
die. It was at this point, I guess, th 


going to be all right (28).” ‘ 

3. “Thad a heart attack, and | found myself in a black void, and I knew I had left 
my physical body behind. I knew | was dying, and | thought ‘God, I did the best I knew 
how at the time I did it. Please help me.’ 


Immediately I was moved out of that blackness, 
through a pale gray, and I just went on, gliding and moving swiftly, and in front of me, in 


the distance, I could see a gray mist, and I was rushing toward it, 


couldn't get to it fast enough to satisfy me, 
Beyond the mist, I could see people, and thei 
I could also see something which one coul 
permeated with the most gorgeous light—a | 
the harsh gold color we know on Earth.” 


“As L approached more closely, I felt certain that | was going through that mist. It 
was such a wonderful, joyous feeling; there are just no words in human language to describe 
it. Yet, it wasn’t my time to go through the mist, because instantly from the other side 
appeared my Uncle Carl, who had died many years earlier. He blocked my path, saying, Go 
back. Your work on Earth has not been completed. Go back now. | didn’t want to go back, 

but had no choice, and immediately I was back in my body. I felt that horrible pain in my 
“chest, and I heard my little boy crying, ‘God bring my mommy back to me’ (28).” 


; These three examples were chosen to typify the phenomenon. However, there 
‘Wide variations, as will be seen. 


An obvious question at this early st 
n the 1970's and following years? 

The answer to this is th 
Onger 


It seemed that I just 
and as I got closer to it I could see through it, 
r forms were just like they are on the Earth, and 
d take to be buildings. The whole thing was 
iving, golden yellow glow, a pale color, not like 


are 


age is: Why did experiences such as those above 


at medical technology had progressed so that it has become 
a rare event, - when a person, clinic 


Hough some NDE’s are Spontaneous and take p 
Vention may bring, most recorded cases have 
‘after revival machinery has been successfull 
But why the great attention, 

f Near Death Stu 
The greatest 
Preceded jt, jg the ba 


“ath is taboo in mod 


ally dead for a short time, - is revived. 
lace without the triggering which medical 
occurred in hospitals and the accounts are 
y applied. 

the many books, the new scientific journals (e.g., 
dies) specially devoted to the study of these experiences? 
difference between modern Western societies and those which 
nishment of death. Not only is all discussion, - or even reference 
ern Western society, for the implication from the model of human 
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beings originating from Biology is that the being is the body, When the body dies, so does 


the being. Death is the End. 
The Near Death Experiences sugge 
provide evidence for continuation of the Life a 
influx into a society based on the present science, 
permeates Western Society, must radically change its nature, 
an After Death Life, the attitude of all pre-industrial societies. 
2. Attention to these experiences shines a light on to the phenomenon of death, 
There seems a certain resemblance between the change in attitude towards sex, - NO More 
than 75 years ago a taboo subject reserved for low voiced confidences in the doctor's office, 
or Roman Catholic confessional, We have learned to talk openly about sex, - this central 
fact of life, - and are we not the more healthy for it? 
Similarly, these studies may bring about a revolution in the ease of discussing 
Death and looking frankly at it as the most certain thing about life. It may also raise the 
question of what happens in the After Life, whether our lives here influence our Life after 


Death. 


st a contradiction to this view (29). They 
fter death. This, of course, is a revolutionary 
which, if it becomes widely accepted and 
and join it in an acceptance of 


Earlier Accounts of Near Death and After Life Experiences 
The earliest recorded accounts of experiences at and after death come from The 
Egyptian sources. Egyptians were the first to take immortality as a part of the public 
philosophy. The soul passes to judgment at death and then begins a time of everlasting joy” 
and happiness. Dead souls regain the physical strength and appearance of youth. Friends 
are met (B. Ross (31). 
Plato (427-347 BC) has a story of a person he names Er. Er is first seen witnessing ~ 
the arrival of souls from one of two doors, the one called Heaven and the other Hell. Itis: 
implied that they have lived before and finished the reward or punishment merited by the 
previous life. He describes how all, - except Er, - take a potion of forgetfulness and proceed 
to choose the circumstances, of the next life. 
Early in the Christian era, the apostle Paul r 


a Life Review and Judgment. 
The 9" Century contributed two noteworthy documents relevant to Near Dealt 


studies. The first is well known and called The Tibetan Book of the Dead.' It recoun 


great detail the alleged happenings to the soul between incarnations; itis a kind of guidebi 


on what to do while still within a body to attain a good death, with possible Enlightenme I 
or probable reincarnation the result. It also describes meetings with dead friends a ! 
appearance of people as if they were in the prime of life (35) (cf, the similar reports 
Near Death visions). 

The other 9" Century document is a frightening one. Its author was a Benediciil 
monk, Bede. He gives an account of the alleged experiences of a Northumberland ( 
man, Drithelm (35), who suddenly appeared to die. However, shortly after the mourning 
begun, Drithelm sits up and tells his terrified wife that he has undergone experiences WIE 
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eferred to the after death state and 10) 


—— 
' ‘The original Tibetan Book of the Dead is difficult to obtain an 
Tibetan monk, Sogyal Rinpoche, has written a fully modern book which is rel 
understand, - except for the over use of Tibetan names in describing spiritual practices (13): 
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results which the Society obtained were reduced by the impact of Darwin’s theory which 


required that human beings were merely “higher” developments of animals. 

Noteworthy, in 1926, was the work of Sir William Barret, an Irish physicist (37). 
Barret was affected by the accounts of dying people given by his wife, an obstetric surgeon. 
Typical of these was that of a woman dying in childbirth. She asked that there be allowed 
no darkness, but suddenly looked with a radiant smile to a certain part of the room. “Oh: 
Lovely, Lovely” she exclaimed, - and described seeing her dead father and her sister who 
had recently died, a fact which had been kept from the dying woman. 

Barret’s accounts concentrated on experiences. which recounted death-bed 
happenings in which the dying person seemed to see those whose death had not been known 
to her. Barret published his reports (37), and it can be said that his book began the modern 
study of Near Death Phenomena. 

In the period (1930-1970) there is less to report. An experienced American psychic 
investigator, Gardner Murphy, published a paper analyzing the evidence for survival and 
came down tentatively on the positive side. Karlis Osis and Eleander Haraldsson (40) polled — 
2.500 doctors and 2,500 nurses as to their experiences of visions seen by dying patients. | 
They included 704 Indian doctors. Eight hundred and seven replies were received, and 
among those were reports of those who saw relatives (90%), 67% saw a person, whom they 
interpreted as someone who had come to take them away. As to the difference between 
Indian (largely Hindu) and Christian accounts, the Christian reports (surprisingly) showed 
greater serenity by the experiencer than the Indian ones.. 

There is also to note a Gallup investigation (G. Gallup, 41). He found that 5% of 


dying people experienced death bed visions. 
An excellent account of the historical development of the study of Near Death | 


Experiences is in B. Walker and W. Serdahely (27). | 


Principal Authors of Modern Studies of Near Death Experiences 
There are by now quite a number of authors in this field and it is useful to have the: 
names of the most outstanding, in order of their date of first publication. 

One can start with Raymond Moody who wrote the book, Life after Life (42). 
book is aclassic. Moody was a Ph.D. in philosophy from the University of Virginia. AU 
time of his writing, he was on his way to a career in psychiatry. The book gives a g 
account in 184 pages of his work with 150 cases reported. Most of the basic phenome 
now widely discussed, are described in this book, including attempted explanations withift 
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the present paradigm. 
Then, in 1980, a book, The Soul After Death, by Fr. Seraphim, was publ 


which stands out as a sentinel of opposition.(43) Itis by a priest of the Russian Ortho 
Church, but written during his sojourn in the USA. Briefly, the book presents the vie 
the Near Death experiences are deceptions planned by evil forces to trap mankind inl 
false sense of security. At this time, Rawling’s work on negative NDE’s (Section 7 
not yet been published, and Rose faced accounts of a paradisical beginning to the Aft 
for all deceased. This book is not a religious tract. It represents a different account 
After Life, - a more threatening one, - and Rose’s anxiety was that the account of 
being reported could lull humans into permissive living. 


DE 
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1992 also saw a further book by Ring, The Omega Projects (26), but now the author is a beginning of Want oe side - many initialed The Truth in the Light 
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some university colleagues because in US universities the myth continues, - UFO’s do not out of the experiences of a ania — 

exist, - and they can only be reported by persons steeped in illusion. phenomenon seriously. He i iac surgeon who was initially ns Death (56): Which arose 
1993 witnessed the publication of a second book by Susan Blackmore, this Another book By ec the implications df Belt ana uctant to take parts of the 

concentrating on the NDE (50). It continues the characteristics of the first. It is full and observations reported by ex abeth Ring appeared in 1998 WAC 

accurate in relating data. Itis reasonable in criticizing weaknesses in the interpretation of verified) statements from > sdisaieidieen the operating owe ass Dr. Ring stresses the 

the raw data. However, at the end Dr, Blackmore swings around lo negative conclusions in machines associated with aaa patient concerning éh emaykably detailed (and 

based upon her concept that in near death states the oxygen supply to the brain becomes | they can see in the After ami ek are recounted. NDE coke On certain dials 
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O's, is their vivid character, such that one often feels at the 
scene with them. Many of those interviewed by the Gibsons’ were Mormons. An abnormal, 
fraction of the accounts involves alleged contact with a religious figure whom the NDE’ers | 
often said they took to be Jesus Christ. The experiences reported were mostly heavenly 
(often after physical suffering while still alive). But some experiences were hellish & 
experiences, 12%). . 

However, 1993 was a bad year for those who had up to this time a positive outlook 
arising from the NDE at that time available. 1993 was the year in which Maurice Rawlings; 
a cardiac surgeon, published his book, To Hell and Back (50). The book recounts man) 
negative NDE's of horrific character, similar to that described by Drithelm in th ) 
Century. Rawlings thinks that the prevalence of negative NDE’s might be as high as 
He indicates that this is the kind of ratio he judged from cardiac resuscitants, who W 
fresh after the experience to forget unpleasant experiences. He stresses a fact which 


hardly be denied. If one has had a ghastly nightmare, with the very worst implicatior 
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anyone thankful to be alive. But it seems much more than that with NDEers. After 
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8. Knowledge y 


Of course, such a tremendous experience as an NDE makes one think much more 


and ask questions. 

9. Fear of Death 

This simply ceases. Many who have the positive experience want to die. 

10. Belief in God 

It matters little what name is used but NDEers have a keen sense of Another 


Consciousness, in which, eventually, we all take part (57). 


NDE’s of Children 

There is importance in gathering NDEs of children, 
The reason is that children have not been pre-conditioned to think in 
Herice, their NDE’s are more likely to represent 
of their culture. Further, according to Moody 
f death as something tragic, | 
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particularly children from 
different cultures. 
terms of certain conventional patterns. 
Truth, unadulterated by the religious thinking 
(48), children below the age of 10 years do not have an image 0 
but rather that it is a vacation from which one returns. 

Yet, examination of the record (admittedly of American children only) shows that 
ience going through a tunnel; meet 


they see their bodies from a point outside them; exper 


dead relatives; and experience the Being of Light. 
Moody gives several accounts of children’s NDE’s; the first occurred when he was. 


a resident. It is told by Sam, a nine year old who had almost died a year before froma 


cardiac arrest. 1) 
“I was chatting with him abouthis illness when he shyly volunteered: ‘About ayear 


ago, | died.’ 
“T began to coax him about his experience, He told me that after he died, he floated 


out of his body and looked down as the doctor pushed on his chest to restart his heart. Sam, 
in his altered state, tried to get the doctor to quit hitting him, but the doctor wouldn't pay any 


attention. 
“At that point, Sam had the experience of moving upward very rapidly and seeing 


the Earth fall away below him. He then passed through a dark tunnel and was met on Wie 
other side by a group of ‘angels’. I asked him if these angels had wings and he said nd: 
“They were glowing”, he said, luminescent, and all of them seemed to love 


very much. 
“Everything in this place was filled with light”, he said. Yet through it all, he: 
beautiful pastoral scenes. This heavenly place was surrounded by a fence. He was told 
the angels that if he went beyond the fence he wouldn't be able to return to life. He wast 
told by a Being of Light (Sam called him God) that he had to go back and re-enter his bow 

““] didn’t want to go back but he made me,’ said Sam.” 

Moody then tells of another nine year old child, Nina. During ap 
she underwent a cardiac arrest and found herself watching the surgeons trying to resus 
her from a vantage point above the doctors. 

“I heard them say my heart had stopped but 
could see everything from up there. 1 was floating close to the ceiling, so 
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Ufo, bi book, The UFO Enigma (65), 
© by persons who are profes 

tee of the highest scientific i 


con a e 4 4 “| i 

ee . an analysis of the physical evidence 

sors as i 

~ astrophysics, or astronomy, a blue 
grity (The work was funded by Laurance 
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eath Experience in a Seven-Year-Old Chitd (63), 
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Rockefeller). From the evaluated evidence they quote, they leave no doubt of the physical 
existence of vehicles of extraordinary capability, frequenting our atmosphere. 

3. Steven Greer, M.D.(66), heads a committee to investigate links between secret 
groups funded by the US government and which have made a number of reports on UFOs, 
The size of some vehicles has been described as a half- kilometer in diameter (measurements | 
from French military radar).° Such a vehicle could have space for some 10° people. 

At first consideration, the UFO experience, including frightening abductions, js 
very different from the the NDE, most of which show a paradisical realm and an experience 
in which LOVE is the strongest component. UFO abduction experiences often happen at 
night and are uniformly terrifying. 

However, Ring (26) sees a relation. 
“archetypes of an initiatory journey.” Those who experience ei 
psychic power. They have transformed values, though those following UFO experiences are 
hat the spread of environmental degradation will make the 


Both UFO and NDE experiences are 
ther show an increase jp 


largely concerned with warnings t 


planet increasingly unlivable. 
Ring asks if UFO's are agents of Deconstruction. They show characteristic of — 


Reality as emphasized in the books quoted. However, they also show “peculiar” | 
characteristics. Thus, the appearance of the UFO has changed with time. In the | 9" Century | 
nting with hot air balloons and airships, the UFO's of the day were 
w, we see Starwars on TV and the starships shown haye 
f UFOs photographed in our atmosphere today. Many — 
thingsare reported in the abduction phenomena which are impossible in our present Science, 
Thus, people appear to pass through closed windows and “ride up a light beam to the ship.” 
Ring suggests that both NDE and UFO experiences are meant to shock us out of 
the deep materialism in which we have developed as a consequence of erroneous models 
Reality arising from the stress in our present philosophy of contemporary physics a 
biology. They offer us a koan, an unanswerable riddle, the puzzling over which tends 
change us into the New Paradigm, which Ring contends will spread with the number 
people who have an NDE (26). Thus, if 5% of the population have had an NDE, - each 
person knows about 100 people - so that, even now, the NDE confronts thinkers every whee 
on the planet, who must ask questions never before faced. Buta similar thing may alsou 


said about the UFO experience. 


when we were experime 
reported to look like airships. No 
some properties similar to those 0 
| 


7.5 THE TIBETAN BOOK OF THE DEAD AND THE NEAR DEATH 

EXPERIENCE (13) 

The Tibetan Book of the Dead (13), wasa guide to be read and learned whilei 
and to be used in the after death state and until the next incarnation. It 1s of conside 
significance that this ancient document, similar in content to a still earlier Egyptian bo 
the Dead, should contain many similarities with what the modern NDEer sees and fe 


Ss ages aces 
stence of anint 


® The fullest treatment of evidence for the real existence of UFOs and for the exi 
cover-up effort by the US government is given by M. Woodhouse (67). 


7 But we have a version of that on the fictional TV StarTrek program which ean 
“beam people up.” 
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loped phenomenon (and is still met with in 


remote mountain regions). Some Deloks could go to the regions of the After Life and visit 
with people there, bringing back requests for prayers on their behalf. The Delok acts as an 
intermediary between the living and the dead. Their activity is similar to activity carried out 
by the Swedish savant and psychic Swedenborg (38). 


In Tibet, the Delok was a highly deve 


The Negative NDE 
Until 1978, the experience of the NDE reported had been uniformly positive ang 


hopeful. Thus, upon death, complex phenomena were experienced (including the stresses 
induced by a revealing Life Review) but finally, one finds one's self surrounded by Love 
and Forgiveness. 
In 1993, there appeared the book by Morris Rawlings (68), a cardiac surgeon.® The 
book pointed to the experience which his position as a cardiac surgeon had given him. He 
had seen many resuscitations and some of those accompanied by description by the patient 
were of a terrifying experience, the picture being the conventional picture of Hell referred 
to throughout the religious literature of the world. Rawlings is a practicing Baptist. , 


7.5.2 


Rawlings has a reasonable theory as to why he reports so differently from the 
“Death is wonderful” picture developed originally from the work of Kubler-Ross’ and 
Moody (42). His explanation is two fold. On the one hand, - being there in the operating 
theater during the resuscitations, he was more likely to hear the truth rather than what js _ 
remembered often after many years. Correspondingly, Rawlings points out that pleasant 
cially good NDE’s, - are more readily remembered than the horrible ones, 


experiences, - espe 
which can be regarded as nightmares and forgotten. 
Two examples of negative NDE’s, the first taken from the work of Sogyal 


Rinpoche (69), follow: 

“] found myself in a place sur 
pit with vapor coming out and there were arms 
.. Twas terrified that these hands were going tot 
them ... then an enormous lion bounded towar 
scream. I was less afraid of the lion, and more that he would 
_.. _Itwas very hot down there and there was steam coming out.” 

The experience of a woman described by Moody (51) is as follows: 

“Their head was bent downward; they had sad depressed looks; they seeme 
ked washed out, dull, gray. And! 
owing where they were going, 


rounded by mist. I felt] was in hell. There was a big 
and hands coming out trying to grab mine 
ake hold of me and pull me into the pitwit 
ds me from the other side and I let o 
push me into that dreadfu 


shuffle, as someone would ona chain gang ... they loo 
seemed to be forever shuffling and moving around, not kn 
knowing who to follow, or what to look for. 


————— 


® There is a second, less quoted book by Rawlings (51) which in spite of its ¢ 
concerned with the radiant, positive NDE, rather than those of Hell. 


itle, seems ™ 


° Kubler-Ross is well known for her many studies of death (mainly by bedside observations) 
the Preface to Moody's original 1975 book (42), Kubler-Ross became the first to propose u 
developed by Ring (26), namely that the perception of death as a frightening experience § a 
by acalm study of it: a New Age had begun. 
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m, as to Why a Sunday School teacher ane ‘elai The 
© sent to Hell, 


However, Sabom notes that j 

2 atint v 

eee —— account Rawlings comments that th 
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work aimed at find pein, 


an evaluation of 
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NDE part of the Phenomenology. T Is sti 
fraction of the experiences are negative peas 


Thus, Margo Grey (59) reports anum 


comes from Greyson and 
NDEs. i 


Precipitated a large amount of 


ies experiences but the best eviden 
- Bush (70)), who collected 50 meee: 


Ring (K. Rin 
‘ g (71 
)) suggests a theory of these experiences hi 
: Which differ 


ing follows Greyson and Bushi 


negative ones into three 
siibeypes. n dividing the 


1. Inverted 
2. Hellish 
3 Meaningless. 


In the inverted ones, Rin 


mel, Light, etc.). But the ex 
Onality, 


£ suggests that they begin with then 

ee periencer is terrified b a 
... gnts to remain in control 
(God, please help me”) 


erences. It was fear of Hell and 


recorded by Corneille (72). 
torm, an art professor, 


was an atheist and expected that death would be followed by the extinction of his 

consciousness, he was disconcerted by this perception of undeniable reality. His wife and 
hospital roommate proving unresponsive to his pleas, Storm then found himself travelling 
through a dark region with a group of beings who had appeared benign at first, but who soon 
proved unrelentingly hostile. Eventually, they taunted Storm and then began beating and 
kicking him to the point where Storm felt physically annihilated, parts of his body having 
been severed. At this moment of complete despair and exhaustion, Storm heard a voice 
within him urging him to pray, but because of his life-long atheism, he rejected this action 
as contemptibly hypocritical. The voice continued to insist, however, and Storm ultimately 

yielded. His prayer, “Jesus, save me,” caused the hostile beings to disperse, but Storm stil] 

found himself utterly alone and now apparently abandoned by all. Not for long, however: 

aspeck of light that soon grew into an enormous brilliant glow began hurtling toward Storm, 

engulfed him, and swept him up into what can only be described as a “heavenly journey”, 

Storm described a dazzling encounter with a divine power, in which he was flooded with 

intense. overwhelming love and cosmic knowledge. The experience had such a profound 

impact on him that he eventually left his position as an art professor and is now a Minister” 
in Ohio (H. Storm (73)).” 

Ring then goes on to apply a theory which he has developed from the material in 
the well known book, A Course in Miracles (74). The material in this book came from 
channeling, originating, it is hypothesized, from Christ. The only Reality, it avers, is the 
Light, which 1s also our expanded Consciousness. It is the Light which gives Total Love, 
complete acceptance and universal knowledge. The temporary Ego, to which we cling so 
tightly, is rooted in Fear, and in the Illusion that we are separate from God. But the Egois. 
a temporary manifestation, made up of the effects of happenings in the given previous (and 
perhaps other) lives. 

If this hypothesis is true in all the hellish experiences, there will be a turning point 
at which the Ego is given up and Love from the Light floods in, However, most of the 
hellish experiences do not show this second stage. 

A third type of experience, called meaningless void, Ring observes that most of 
them were with women in childbirth under anesthesia. They involve horrible experiences; 
being knocked about and ridiculed. The effect is to make us cling to our Ego’s even tigh 
Thus, Ring thinks this third type of NDE might better be termed a nightmare induced 
partial recovery from anesthetic (71). 

There have been some further developments in the theory. Thus, there isthe 

by C. Bache and N. Bush (76), and one by Ring in the same edition of the journal. 
Bache uses a model due to Grof and Joan Halifax (77). The effect is to uni 
explanations of the three types of negative NDE’s into one. Bache raises a most impor 
objection. If the basic cause of these negative NDE’s is the Ego fighting again 
devolution, why are there not many more such experiences? Ring seems to agree Ne 
Bache here and express puzzlement at this apparent contradiction.” But, he spec 
perhaps all NDEs begin with the Ego struggling before relaxing and allowing the Li 
With most “good” experiences, this Ego struggle is brief and we forget! 


appear. 


—————— 


There is also the sameness of the negative NDE with its picture of stinking pits, of desperit 
of background flames. Would these images always occur when the Ego is fighting fo 
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LIFE | 
7.6 OTHER ACCOUNTS OF THE AFTER 
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meaning than the English word. There 
the modern NDE. These involve the Light, the presence of 
the meetings with dead relatives and friends. To the After 
plastic. The state between incarnations is called the “Bardo” 
things can happen. One great and wonderful thing is th 
developed so that it attains “Enlightenment” 
have to go back after death and try again. Th 
NDE’s model because, - depending on the life 
be paradisical or terrifying. But the time spen 
and soon one has to choose a new body, are 
given. 
7.6.5 The Christian Churches 
Although one might think that the Christi 
obtained from the Near Death Experiences, the 
theologians tend to eschew such phenomena 


an churches would welcome information 
converse is the case. Roman Catholic 
and are loath to discuss them. Even the many 
rded, with the exception of that 


The Protestant and Baptist branches 
with the hint that they arrive from a devilish plot to deceive the Christian 
fim the proper practice of his religion. 

This negativism of the Christian religions has been expressed in a book “The Soul 
er Death” (31)), which is a counter statement about death and the after life from the 
tussian Orthodox point of view. There is more emphasis on sin and punishment than in the 
fibetan version. There is one life and one cannottry again. There is much more discussion 
the Struggle between God and his angels, - who want to help the soul after death - and 


and his demons who want to possess it. There are few parallels between happenings 
leath in the Orthodox version and what happens in an NDE. 


of the Christian churches thrust aside “visions” 


and distract him 


Emanual Swedenborg 
Swedenborg 


is sometimes called “The Buddha of the North” (48). 
ath, but in I 


He was a 
ater life he lived and claimed that he could “go amon 


g the angels.” 


Eee Of the time betwen incarnations are much longer and average about 50 years of 
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ted career as inventor, scientist, and overseer of 


Sweden’s mining industry and from his 56" year devoted himself to the study of the After 


Life. His books and papers were products of his own experiences. When a person dies, he 
ke the one he has left, so much so that he has at first 


Swedenborg turned away from a many face 


seems to be in a material world much li 
difficulty in believing he has died (E. Swedenborg, 82). 
However, at the moment of passing, the dead person sees a light, at first hazily and 


a life review follows. She meets with dead friends and relatives. Life is ideo-plastic. As 
soon as one thinks of a loved one, he is there. There are parks, cities. Education takes place 
in preparation for a rising to a higher plane (“Heaven”). In this first plane after death, there 
are law courts, churches, marriages, schools. The differences with respect to life is thar 
everything is on a more spiritual level than the counterparts on Earth and there are aspects, 
e.g., the ideo-plastic nature of location, which bring one up against the fact that one is ing 
“different” - a spiritual - existence. 
Hell is there, too, but itis not the Hell of Dante and of Hieronemus Bosch with its 
steaming pits, sulphrious fumes and devils with pitchforks. The soul may find itself with — 
people eaten up with self love and who have commiited evil acts. Life in Hell is rough and 
cruel - to a degree which one has caused such hurts in the previous life, so will one feel them 


in Hell. 
nborg was considered to be insane, but his views were taken — 


ressed by proven 


During his life, Swede 
ously by the great German idealist philosopher Kant, who was imp 


seri 
examples of Swedenborg’s clairvoyance (38). 

Swedenborg died in 1722 in London where he occupied one room in a boarding — 
house. 

The identity of several aspects of Swedenborg’s description of the After Life and | 


those of the Tibetan Book of the Dead and of the NDE seems significant. 


Theosophy 
This is a school of philosophy set up by the remarkable Russian medium, Hel 


Blavatskaya (83) in the late 19" Century. It concentrates on information allegedly given by 
mediums on the After Life (84). 
Theosophy’s model (as that of Mormonism and Spiritualism) of the After Lifeis 
similar to that of Swedenborg. There is no radical change in appearances on dying 
Depending on the quality of life led in the previous incarnation, one starts on an approp! 
level of the astral. The lower ones are less refined and spiritual. The astral has many plai 
and each is more refined and more spiritual as one ascends (in a joyous state) towal 


7.6.7 


Heaven. 
7.6.8 Myers 
Frederic Myers 
the UK. He wasa founder of the Society for Psychical Research (London 
to the search for proof of survival (Chapter 8). About 23 years after his death, Myers™ 
to “get through” to mediums in several countries (Cross correspondence, sce Chapter’ 
In some of his communications, he described life after an incarnation. 

There is a brief period of unconsciousness after death. However, in S0 
is prolonged and results from a belief that nothing but blankness follows death. 


(1843-1901) was Professor of Classics in Cambridge Universi i 
) and was devo 


me cis 
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ich every desire is gratified. This is the 


» the next 
mal or even 


“Heaven” of most religions. 


However, boredom eventually sets in as s 
ae me ally sets Sa consequence of the easy satisfacti d 
eens deedent one arises. At this point, there is a eaelbiltt. gerne! 
TP rcincenae te i spre ie up into the fourth plane. More usually, he 
‘ rt. Gabe aout Wee the soft lights, old habits and a new body 
land incarnate no more). 
Myers (Currie, 58) w 
€ the fourth 
ended to gi 
© Mat descrip; 
N about ¢ 


Enlightenment” comes, one may leave the 


as ab g i ipti 
ce So le to communicate descriptions of three further planes 
a = ome more rarified as one ascends. In any case, this ch 
anes 5 se, this cha 
into ee on descriptions of the happenings around the time eae, 
igher planes here is hardly relevant. In any case, not much is 
se, is 


hem, for 

Be, , those wh ve . 

NUnicat; : © attain higher planes ¢ . 

‘ng with embodied lives on Earth : Planes are no longer interested in 
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7.6.9 Robert Crookall 
Robert Crookall (85) was a British geologist, in fact, he had held the position of the 
Principal Geologist of H. M. Geological Survey, London. He took early retirement with the 
objective of determining, - asa scientist, - the truth about the After Life. He worked entirely 
with mediums’ statements from those alleged to be dead. Many of the “messages” Crookal] 
used were taken from accounts of mediums in the popular press, some from mediums of a 
more reliable kind, and a few from the great mediums of the 19" and 20" centuries. 
Crookall presents a clear sequence of events at death. He wrote several books but 


the main material is in “The Supreme Adventure” (85). 


7.6.9.1 The Call 
A dying person sends out a call to relatives and friends. 


7.6.9.2. The First Life Review 
Very soon after death-transition, - one sees, unemotionally, - an objective record 
of the life just lived. | 
| 


7.6.9.3 Shedding the Body 
One feels one’s self rising from the body into a position just above it. A silvery 
cord leads from the solar plexus of the new body to the head of the corpse. When the cord — 
breaks, death is final. 
Now, one can sometimes see relatives and friends and if so, one tries to make — 
contact with them. However, one is ignored. = | 


7.6.9.4 Tunnel 
One sees one’s former body beneath one and passes through a tunnel or goes | 
through a door. One feels an expansion of consciousness. One is light and feels free. 


7.6.9.5 Sleeping and Awakening 

It is unclear from Crookall’s writing when these two events occur. After th e 
tunnel? The norm of the sleeping is three days. Older, tired people, sleep up to a wee 
One wakes to an accute sensitivity - the air is now vital, trees, flowers of extraordini 
beauty are seen. 


7.6.9.6 Judgment 

Your life plays through again but this time the events are shown with the emotiol 
of their moment attached. You feel the joy and suffering you had at each moment. Bi 
perhaps more importantly, - you feel the other person's feelings, too. It is offen 


humiliating process. You judge yourself - and are the better for it. 


7.6.9.7 Assignment i 
Allis now out in the open about you and you are to go and be with people 
yourself. There are seven mansions (planes?) - each of which has many rooms. 


In your new life, 
experienced on each Earth. 
equivalent to a far-off distance 

There is still Duality, 
As one progresses up the sph 
jncreases (85). 


the meanin i 
g of Time and § i ; 
Affinity : : Pace is different f; 
ity in feeling is nearness. Opposite pa nas 
: ns are 


le, material and consciou e Ss 

> ‘ 1ousness. At first, matter domi t 

; nates. 

eres, € importance matter diminishes Conscio Ss. 
s, th e of t d nist : or usness 


7.6.10 Meek 


George Meek (62 
=) We 8 . 
ihe te Bouta atiie rea an electronics engineer and business man wh < 
travel. This travel had al » Moreover, have sufficient funds to do a es tag 
d : ways i ‘ a great deg 
sch ulis'h ys the same purpose, which was to vis; sr eal of world 
who might help his search for an answe $ to visit and discuss with those 


* t . 
published a book of this title in 1987 (62) © the question. 


This book surveys the fi 
s ields which he studi i 
ip : studied, which | is conclusi 
course of tl e After Life. He studied Principally OBE’s rs . * eee 
Reincarnation, Mediums and Channeling. Meek maui 


“After we die, what then?” He 


and *s conclusions ¢ wie us 
Myers ae Crookall, though these famous Wailing eke are quite similar to those of 
us, Meek concluded that the After Lif ire ier 


rarity. They are shown in Fig. (7.1) € is lived ata series of levels of advancing 
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(2003) with one of the European groups. 


———— 


35 One of my colleagues, a professor of physics, 
his own life) by collaborating 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS CONCERNING AFTER DEATH STATES 
Jesus Christ There are many mansions in the After Life. But Hell seems to 
be forever. Only one thief offered Pardon, 
st Paul He has been in “the Seventh Heaven,” 
Tibetan Book of 


the Dead Love and compassion, helping others, are the main positive 


aspects denoting the quality of a life. Dead relatives met. World 
of the dead is ideoplastic. Possibility for very developed souls 
to end reincarnation. Experiences in the After Life horrible or 


Paradisical depending previous life. Must choose new body for 
next incarnation. i 


Christian Churches Loath to discuss detailed nature of past death state. Even 


Mary’s appearances regarded skeptically. Some branches 


christianity regard NDE’s as devilish plot. Greater emphasis on 
Punishment than love. 


Swedenborg Upon death will be at first in environment similar to that of life. 
A Lightis seen. Life review follows. Dead friends and relatives 
met. Ideoplasticity of surround. Parks and cities. Education 
continues, Hell is there but not that of Dante. Evil people will 
find a rough, hard life - the life they gave others in Previous life. 
Note similarities to content ofTibetan Book of Dead. 


Theosophy, 
Spiritualism, 


Mormonism Similar to Swedenborg. Astral states have many planes of 


increasing Spirituality. 
2 

Myers post mortem Firstly, brief period sleep. Lowest level is Hades. Ghosts. Then 
| a state in which spirits wander in dark and mist, for people who 
lived lives extreme selfishness. Then a plane similar to 
environment in life but cannot gratify old pursuits, Possibility 
being trapped for centuries as haunting ghost. Most will not 
have to endure all this but will go paradise. Eventually 
boredom. Move to higher psychic plane? Repeated 
embodiments, move up to ever higher planes. Further higher 
planes exist but Myers knew little of them. 


At death one feels one’s self rising from body. Silver cord. 
When this breaks, death permanent. Relatives and friends but 
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cannot contact them, Sees own body. Tunnel and expansion 
consciousness. The Light. Wonderful scenes, extraordinary 
beauty. But now Life review with emotion. Result: one goes to 
live with people of your level of goodness. Progress up planes, 


After Death Life led at series different levels (planes). At death 


Meck 
your life. A tiny fraction of ascetics 


go to level appropriate to 
who have given their lives to helping others will go to highest 


astral and not incarnate again. Higher planes. Stress on 
compassion and help to others as key to progress. Meek claimed 
contact electronically with discarnate spirit who discussed jn 
very matter of fact way and identified himself by name, socia] 
security and Q clearance numbers (verified). 


7.7 THE LIFE OF THE NEW BORN CHILD 
These findings are contributed to by the work of Stern (86) and Trevarthan 


(University of Edinburgh), quoted by Stern (87). These authors studied the abilities of 
newborn children through the first few months. They concluded that the newborn was _ 
conscious and intentional in its behavior in a way which is inconsistent with the mode] due 
to biologists, which depends on the development of wiring to the cortex (which occurs much 
It appears that, - contrary to the normal biological model-the infant is born with an — 
ires successive layers of a social self, or ego. 


later). 
original self which acqu 


7.8 AN OPEN ENDED CONCLUSION 
In this chapter I have presented evidence concerning the reality of the OBE's. T 


e strange phenomenon of Near Death Experiences, but left 
open a conclusion as to the nature of these phenomena. Rather, I have chosen to give bi 
vignettes of anumber of independent methods of reaching information about the AfterDi 
state. The next step is to see to what degree these various methods give information whid 


is parallel to, or even the same as, that of the NDE. 
But such a comparison will best be done in the next chapter, 


have described in some detail th 


which is on Survival 


IES OF NDE’S IN TERMS OF THE PRESENT PARADIGM/ ; 
Pfister (89), who suggested thatl 
tion. Ho 


7.9 THEOR 
!. An early and simple theory is due to 


main elements of an NDE are due to the patient's imagina 
the theory does not stand up to the fact that NDE’ers experience 
clash with the concepts they had previously held of the death expe 
ildren (90). 

dhood ND! 


Again, there are many records of NDE's of ch 
correspond to those of adults, although some of the chil 
are too young to have imbibed the cultural conditioning. ; 
Sagan (91) suggested that one of the principal characteristics of N 
seeing a light at the end of a tunnel, - could be explained as a mem 
birth, However, Becker (92) pointed out that infants being bor 
have the visual acuity lo make such a hypothesis acceptable. 


Nm 
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caused by malfunctions in the brain 
experiences around death 


* during their N 
Sple who, on th 
ng of these pers: 
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CHAPTER 8 


EVIDENCE SUGGESTIVE OF SURVIVAL AFTER DEATH 
8.1 INTRODUCTION 


The numerous accounts (1) gi 


death divide themselves into two great types as described below. 


Western 
Here the “soul” 


8.1.1 


is simply given one lifetime, in which to prove itself, - after that a 
judgment occurs. Depending on the results of this, iti 


» itts received into a blissful exi 
remains there forever. On the other hand, 
are condemned to suffer, 


or, until repentance is obtained. 


81.2 Eastern (and some Western) 


g the present picture of Reality provided by Physics, find 
Possible to accept the survival of a person after death. Accor 
idigm, there is nothing beyond energy, 
erson is her body. The idea that co 
sistent with basic elements of the sci 
derstood how, for example, sight wor 
hotoelectrochemical happenings. 
T Nonsense, for the mechanisms 


ding to the present 
atoms and molecules. This leads to the idea that 


nsciousness with its senses Survives death, is 
entific (materialistic) model of human beings. It 
ks; this understanding involves a complex series 
The idea that something survives death and can see 
of sight are all material and these fall apart, after 


Scientific (materialistic) ideas were developed out of the 
Mitions of Copernicus, 
n 


Mtric solar system. Thes 


great success of the 
mathematically the 
commencement of a 


Kepler and Newton in explaining 
e ideas Jed in the 18" century to the 


3 s ‘owards the end of the 20" 


: Century, the percent of the US population which professed 
“a life was stil] more than 
). 


75% in the USA. Church-going, however, had decreased 
34] 


science-based technology, fulfilled at first by the development of steam engines followed 
by the agricultural and industrial revolutions and the present Western world of technology 
(Chapter 1). That so much could be achieved.on the basis of materialistic thinking and 
particularly from the introduction of Darwin’s thinking concerning the origin of species in 
the 1850's, - and Nietzsche's dissection of Christianity around 1900, - began to make it 
difficult by, say, 1914, - to believe any more in “stories” about angels with wings and an 
Almighty God who created all. 

A few scientists, even now, still shyly maintain interest on Sundays in the Church, 
However, such scientists do not publicize any religious practice for fear of harm to their 
careers. 

The discoverers of the scientific method of reasoning which led eventually to q 
decrease in Beliefina non-corporeal life, were men who professed a strong belief in a deity? 

Only Freud professed Atheism. 


$.2 OUT OF THE BODY EXPERIENCES (cf. Chapter 7) 


A version of such alleged events has been published by an author (Carlos — 
Castaneda) who alleges that, during field work for a Ph.D. in anthropology from a West { 


Coast University, he met a strange man (Don Juan) who tells him that by imbibing certain 
drugs, he can give him the experience of flying to distant places. Castaneda agrees to 
subject himself to this experience, duly feels that he is flying, observes buildings passing 
beneath him, etc. He recovers his normal perception of reality in a place far from where 
started. Don Juan describes himself as a sorcerer and claims to be able to bring about 
paranormal events essentially by his own will, trained over Many years of extreme § 
disciplines.” 

The extensive anecdotal evidence for OBEB’s, together with the three scientific 
investigations having by and large positive results (cf. Chapter 7) makes the phenomenad 
contribution towards the concept of something which has normal senses, but which exist 
independently of the body (3). 

The richness of the Near Death Experiences, ~ which all imply OBE’s, - hai 
diminished the impetus for further experimental work on direct OBE’s (4). Such work 
difficult because the number of psychics who can “turn on” an OBE at a given time 
wired up in the laboratory is very limited. Even Robert Monroe, who set up an Institute! 
teach people to exteriorize, when examined under laboratory conditions, failed for s 
nights to produce one, - though later there was evidence of an experience. 

Nevertheless, OBE research should be pursued because, when suitable subjee 
found, it lends itself to more definite experiments on the real existence of an extra-corf 
essence than do the NDE experiences which cannot be instrumented and planned. 


ee 


2 However, it is little known (5) that Newton attempted to contact “the Devil” uttering chal 
standing at night in a proscribed circle in the woods. 


2 Of course, some may doubt the veracity of Castaneda’s accounts (6) 

excellent sales of his first book, the author was financially motivated to produc 

same genre. Is the first book also fiction? There are hints that it might not be, for es 
efficacy in healing of the Mexican cuandoros witnessed by Pulos (7). 
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8.3 GHOSTS (ef. Chapter 6) 
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assolid figures, ghosts may sometimes mao 
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observation. It is as though the entit 
faction occurred in the last life (27) : 
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; tsi ate Y psychiatrists (within the present paradigm) 
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si Order”), However, this view 
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© very experienced Michael 
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poreal Personality. - 
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re bi not explain the facts of 
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te “hilligles en ’ 1) thinks that the further 
Nl rsonality”, is n i 
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enter a distantly altered state of consciousness. Most do not need to experience trance 


phenomena, particularly platform mediums. 


Typically, from the medium issues the voice of the deceased entity. That it is the 


voice and not an imitation is judged by those who have known the deceased in life. They 
sometimes say that the voice emanating sounds exactly the same as that of the dead person's 
voice, particularly with respect to the inflections and mannerisms of the deceased during his 
life. The face of the medium may become distorted (so-called transfiguration), so that q 
recognizable resemblance to the dead person is claimed to appear (8, 13). Itis as though the 
medium’s body had been temporarily taken over by the deceased. 

Along with these surprising phenomena goes the phenomenon of the “contro]”, 
This is another personality who seems to act as a kind of organizer in “arranging” who 
should come through, etc. 

Mediums who stand up to the rigorous scientific testing carried oul, ¢.g., by the 
London-based Society for Psychical Research,’ or by its American 
A typical test given to mediums is to ask intimate 
dto talk with him through the medium. What was 
the nickname of his household cat? Why did he get a new garden gate? By what name did 
he address his wife? Correct answers to these questions were taken as a powerful sign that 
the person speaking through the medium was indeed the discarnate entity it claimed to be, 


scientists of the 
equivalent, are rare, but seem to exist. 
details concerning the deceased's life an 


A Downturn of the Influence of Mediums 
The heyday of the trance medium was in the early 20" century. Since then, the 
reputation of mediums, and the acceptance of their phenomena has undergone a decline 
There are two reasons for this. { 

(1) Discovery of cheating. Most mediums, if observed over a sufficient number i} 
of years, can be caught in some form of deception.” 

Consider the person who, in her early years, discovers sh 
s of this, such a person may not be unsympathet 
a stranger at a certain time. She 
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e has mediumistic abi 


After many convincing demonstration 
the acceptance of a fee for holding a seance with 
expected to evince paranorm al powers at this certain time and place. On the other hand, 
is characteristic of people who show paranormal abilities that the “power” comes and 
It does not switch on like an electric light. Faced with an appointment and lacking psyehit 
power, the medium must either forego her fee or invent material. 

2. Presentation of messages from allegedly dead people who turn out later 08 


living! 
Thus, it was discovered (14) that in some cases (cf. Cornell, 26) the “dead” pt 
is indeed alive! The information given is largely true (as is. 


who “comes through” 


— 


“The founders of the Society were nearly all academics from prestigious Trinity College. C 
University. 


* This applies more to physical mediums than to voice mediums. In rare cases physical 
appear to be able to materialize dead persons for a short time.The insistence of such 
darkness for their power to work, of course, arouses suspicions (15). 
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8.4.5 Cross Correspondence 
The cross correspondences 


for survival, They took 
place between the dates 190] and 19 


32 and consisted of a number of automalist’s writings 
the “Mac” family, all 
Society for Psychical 
® medium in India, another, Mrs. Piper 
onnect, i.¢., all appear to be fragments 
§ different mediums, so that no single 


Research. In one case, there were cont 
herself, was mainly in Boston. These Writings interc 
of meaningful communications but scattered amon 
fragment made any sense in isolation, 

Many of these communications 
history and literature, Myers had beet 
University. 

The communications were alleged to be au 
1901, Henry Sedgwick, who died in 1900, and Edmund Gurney, who died in 1888. All 
three had been deeply concerned with the problem of survival. 

The automatists had among them, Mrs. Marg 
Verrall, a well known classical scholar, an 
were studied and collated by five le 
Ms. Alice Johnson, for many years 
to.a lesser extent Sir Oliver Lodge and Mrs, E. M. Sedgwick. 

One of the problems of the analysis of these interconnectin 
that the great quantity of material which had to be 
Greek and Latin phrases and other literary illusions 
deceased) had all been classical] scholars. 


To give some idea of the voluminous nature of the material, 52 
‘of the cross-correspondences, some of them book length, have appeared j 
‘Of the Society for Psychical Research. Much of the m 
themselves and voluminous annotations h 
forinspection only in 1995 (20). 

A good example of a cross correspondence h 
‘and the following has been taken from that source. 
j The Hope, Star and Brow 
Fiddington Suggested to ‘Myers’, 
Ould indicate when a cross-corres 


nthe script a circle with a tri 


angle inside. 
This notion was apparently taken up by the ‘M 
Ugh Mrs. Verrall’s 


S automatic writing. He wrote on 23 
etter. Tell him that - rats, star, tars and so on.. 
ams). 


Mrs. Verr 


contained abstruse references to ancient Greek 
n a leading classicist of Greek at Cambridge 


thored by F. W. H. Myers, who died in 


aret Verrall, wife of Prof. A. Ww. 
d their daughter Helen. Scripts 
ading members of the Society for Psyc 
SPR secretary, J. G. Piddington and G. 


and utterances 
hical Research, 
W. Balfour, and 


§ Communications was 
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Papers on aspects 
n the Proceedings 
aterial in the form of the text 
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as been given by Allen Gauld (21,22) 


ning case was triggered on 16 January, 1907, when J. G. 
who was communicating through Mrs, Piper, that he 
pondence was being attempted by, for instance, drawing 
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all’s Myers toyed further with the anagram idea in her script of 28 
wrote ‘Aser’ (Greek for *Star’) and ‘Teras’ (Greek for ‘Wonder’). He 


ar, producing a 
e related Greek 
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The world’s wonder 
And all a wonder and a wild desire - 
The very wings of her 
A WINGED DESIRE 
hupopteras eros (Greek for ‘winged love’) 
Then there is Blake 
and mocked my loss of liberty 
But it is all the same - the winged desire 
eros potheinos (Greek for ‘passion’ | 
The earth for the sky - Abt Vogler for earth 
too hard that found itself or lost itself - in the sky 
That is what I want 
On the earth the broken sounds threads 
In the sky the perfect arc 
The C major of this life 
But your recollection is at fault 


triangle inside a circle and of a triangle within a semi-circle, 


There followed drawings of a 
roposal Piddington had earlier made to Mrs. Piper's 


a clear response to the p 
communicator.(22) 

fluence upon Helen Verrall’s script 
a star and a crescent, and wrote, ‘A monogram, the crescent moon, 
remember that, and the star.’ This shows a knowledge of what Mrs. Verrall’s Myers” 
communicator had written, and perhaps, in the reference to a monogram, hints at a 
knowledge of Piddington's original proposal to the Piper-Myers. 


On 3 February 1907, a supposed ‘Myers’ in 


drew a monogram, 


yers communicator showed undoubte 
wrote: ‘Did she [M 
the title of a poem 
. also 


On 11 February 1907 Mrs. Piper's M 
s. Verrall’s Myers had recently written. He 
{later corrected to Evelyn Hope, 
ing again. 1 referred to Hope and Browning - 


knowledge of what Mr 
Verrall] receive the word evangelical 


Browning]? | referred also to Brown 


said star... look out for Hope, Star and Browning.” 


s influence on Helen Verrall’s script picked up the Browning th 


On 17 February 1907 he drew a star, and then wrote: ‘That was the sign she will unders 
when she sees it. . . No arts avail... and a star above it all, rats everywhere in Hamels 


town [reference to Browning’s poem on the Pied Piper of Hamelin].’ 


Next, the Myer 


Lastly came three scripts from Mrs. Piper’s Myers communicator, the second? 


which supplied the supposed ‘key’ to the whole. 


On 6 March 1907, the Piper-Myers told Piddington that he had given Mrs. 


a circle and a triangle, but doubted that the latter had appeared. (In fact It had.) 
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/“‘MWsthe paradigm which has to a 
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8.5 MEMORIES OF PAST LIVES 


8.5.1 Introduction 
It is well known in the Eastern communities, - and occasionally happens here, - for 


a child (usually between the age of 3 and 9) to say that she knows another mommy and has 
brothers and sisters, apart from the ones she clearly has now (29). Sometimes, the alternate 
family speaks a different language than the one she is being taught and this language 


protrudes in odd words and phrases into the life of the present child. In most cases, all this 


is suppressed by the TV-watching, smiling, modern family; the mother finally becoming 


angry, even violent when another family is mentioned. (“Shut up! Do you want people to 
think you are crazy?) But now and again the parents are sufficiently puzzled, - 
insufficiently nailed to the TV-present, - and travel the 100 miles to where their daughter 
says this other family is living. Several examples of what happens when alternate and 


present meet are given below. 

This knowledge of at least one past 
which seems to manifest in OBE’s and NDE’s 
which appear to be able to activate the vocal cor 
successively a number of bodies in successive lives. 


life can be interpreted in terms of an entity, 
in ghosts, hauntings and possession, and 
ds of rare mediums. This entity occupies 


Work of Ian Stevenson 
In some sciences, a single name obtrudes above all others as having made seminal 


contributions which outshine the work ofall others. The quintessential example is Newton — 
in the introduction of action ata distance due to a force called gravity. Correspondingly, it 
is certainly lan Stevenson, Professor of Psychiatry at the University of Virginia, in 
Charlottesville, who has made the seminal contributions in establishing the facts of — 
reincarnation ata modern and scientific level. His tenacity in pursuing such studies (whi h | 
has led to evidence for ideas inconsistent with the present paradigm) is the more remarkable] 
in that it has been done while he has remained in a major position ata major US university 
(an example of Academic Freedom working well). 
Stevenson has pursued cases of remembered earlie 
USA, - in the Middle and Far East. He has hired interpreters and used tape recorders and 
movie cameras to get to the truth of what begins as a “story”. When he has heard of claim! 
to an earlier life (usually about a child less than 10 years old), he has followed them up’ 


traveling with the child and members of her family to the village or town in which the child 
He has witnessed instant recognition and joy 


claims the former family is located. 
reunions. He has been able to communicate with members of the earlier family in 
he date of the birth 


homes and check dates of the death of their child, and fitted it to t 
present child. Particular attention has been given to the mode of the death (often avi 
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materialistic culture, would be the extreme ex 
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8.5.3 What Is Supposed to Reincarnate? 
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85.4 — Typical Reincarnation Case 
ere is a synthetic ac i 
count which tries to involve typical ele 
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a It concerns a little manele 
our Siblings. 
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ive, 


‘ girl living in 
In teaching her how to tal 
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; ‘© School and speaki ; 
Heverheard) become more ncn well, the unknown words (in a langua 
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‘ She seems 
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e s é , 
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a village, but gives directions about 
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h ado, the fami 
en Titidtigithe address. he family sets off by b 


i, but another 
how to get to 
0 go and find 
father is reluctant, 
us, finally arriving 


Shanki becomes excited. She finally runs ahead 
e door. A woman answers and Shanki jumps up 
man hesitates but then reacts as a mother to her 


As they approach the little house, 

of her parents, and knocks vigorously on th 

and hugs her. For a moment or two, the wo 

child clutching Shanki in her arms and lifting her up better to see into her eyes. 

Meanwhile, her present parents stare, open mouthed. They hear Shanki talking 

fluently in that other language. But soon, she has run off and starts talking to several boys 

and girls, - as if they were older brothers and sisters, - calling them by their first names. She as much as twenty-five minutes avi ney from me.” Aft earl 

goes to a cupboard on top of which she claims she will find what she says is a special toy, * Savi Shankar sat on his lap and said i a ha perhaps 

which she indeed finds. sate, “Father, | used to read 

It takes time to find an interpreter and finally, the story takes shape. Shanki had Ee ian Munna’s 

been born to her present mother in 1989, It was now 1994. Shiral-lal had been a child of : i What Jageshwar had 

the Urdu speaking family but, alas, she had dashed out onto the road at the age of seven, in Kanpur) was visiting a fatnilly di the ci 
1987, and been mowed down and killed by an overcrowded bus. had come, he hesitated and e ony, Ravi Shankar wast. 
Shanki tearfully described how the great bus had come upon her so suddenly. She Kanpur.” en said, “Nani (mother’s m 

had even jumped to avoid it but was SEN aes tat, == AEE tabulRamrupeanecaivadianrmccet, —c.. ._. 

Typical stories now differ. Sometimes the Shanki becomes the Shiral-lal again and 

stays with her new parents, speaks Urdu and is proud of her Hindi, Sometimes, Shankj 

returns with her Hindi speaking parents and there is litle more contact, though Shanki now 


finds she can speak Urdu fully and fluently. 


8.5.5 Case of Ravi Shankar (29) 
The case of Munna/Ravi Shankar of Kanauj in India is a good, real, example, — talk freely about Mun g after these event F 
re na. s, butR ainlian nage 
published in the book by Gracia Fay Ellwood (32). The following account is taken from that” the murderers were stil] wots of the other witnesses were also ev onesie did not again 
4 rge. § ant to speak, because 


source: 

On January 19, 1951, the six-year old son of Jageshwar Prasad and Mano Ram 

Prasad, nicknamed Munna, was viciously murdered by two neighbors named Jawahar and 

Chaturi, one a relative of the family who evidently hoped to inherit Jageshwar’s property in: 

his place. Munna was enticed from his play and taken to the neighborhood of the 

Chintamini Temple, where his head was cut off. His body was found buried near the river ‘between Ravi Shankar-- 

and the severed head in the vicinity of the temple. Because someone had seen the three g0 i ‘ F 

off together, the two men were arrested. Chaturi confessed unofficially but later retrac ed ‘ : : ifi i eke : irtually 

his confession, and because there were no witnesses to the crime, the case against them abu Ram Gupta 8 Uncertain. Thus, two 
pta had taken his son to Jageshwar’s 


collapsed. 
Six months (sic) afterwards in a neighboring district of the town, a boy named 


Shankar was born to Babu Ram Gupta and Ramdulari Ram Gupta. The baby had ak 
mark like a knife scar on his neck. Between two and three he began to tell his mother am diffusion of the reincarnat; 

others that he was the son of Jageshwar, a barber of Chhipatti District of the city, thath gruesomeness of the murder, the ation story also made 
been taken to the riverside and murdered in an orchard by a washerman named Chaturial 4 ersuffering under his father’s ba PORNSI EN escaping 
a barber named Jawahar, who cut his neck with a razor and buried his body in the sand: sdattering (hardly karmic 
caused the mark on his neck. He insisted that his present house was not really his @ 
he tried to run away to his former home. He had things there, he said: a slate, a book 
an ink pot, a toy pistol, a wooden elephant, a figure of Krishna, a ball ona string, ® a 


and a ring--and he kept asking the Ram Guptas to get them, When he was five, he tole vell| gotten memory explain the case? M i 
families were barely acdtininted < unna’s murder had 


story to his teacher, who wrote itdown. R F 
kar as ar) had gone to the Prasad home to of 


nd forgotten memori 
ries as possi r 
Ram Gupta family, who sak se explanations, It is 


the wide aving to hear how much 


amdulari (then three 


. fer sympathy. Could 
otten it, then unconsciously 


as Munna? The problem here is that the details of Munna’s toys were 
¢. The two households were only abouta half mile apart, but 
the intervening roads had many turns, it was unlikely that a closely guarded Indian child 
between two and three could have wandered this distance by himself and entered the Prasad 
house. Stevenson concluded that normal explanations for Ravi Shankar’s knowledge could 
be ruled out. Furthermore, the boy’s fears of the temple area and of razors, which lasted for 
years after his imaged memories faded, are hard to explain normally. 


formed an identify 
definitely not public knowledg: 


Scale to Measure Children’s Claims of Previous Lives 

Tucker (34) devised a strength of case scale, which assigns weights to features of 
each case which are more suggestive of a paranormal explanation than a normal one, 
Examples are the records of the dietary craving which must have been developed in another 
life; unusual skills or aptitudes which could have been developed in another life; behavior 
related to the opposite sex in respect to friends or relatives; desire or reluctance to return 
to the previous place identified. : 
Many other factors are taken into account on this scale, for example, any 


knowledge of the family of the child in its present life and that in its claimed earlier one; 
difference in social status between the two lives; difference in economic status; difference 
in cast (Brahman down to untouchables). 


Around one thousand cases are in the data base. 
Tucker points out that a number of factors have been found in his work to correlate” 


with the scale score. Among these are the early onset of statements about the previous life, 
the amount of emotion the subject shows when discussing previous life; the amount of facia 


resemblance between the subject and the deceased individual. He concludes that 
pothesis is a better explanation of these correlations than other possibl 


8.5.6 


reincarnation hy 
interpretations. 


8.5.7 The Time between Incarnations 
It is sometimes unclear, in the Stevenson cases, when the first birth and d 
occurred, However, among his cases and other literature one finds a wide spectrum: 


reincarnation may occur “at once.” or it may be delayed for centuries. According 1 


Wambach, the average time is 58 years (48). 
In accounts of the After Life (Swedenborg, Theosophy, Spiritualism), the 


depends on what is needed to provide the soul with equipment needed in the next! 
the Bardo, of The Tibetan Book of the Dead, the period between incarnations averag' 


49 days. 


Birthmarks Which Seem to Connect to Happenings in the Previous Life © 
e position that if Reincarnation occurs, in particular! 
en, in X’s life B there should be some 
hich caused the violent death of | 
hich is concerned with birthmarks gue " 
book contains 33 colored pict 
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Stevenson has taken th 
A, X was violently assaulted and murdered, th 
on the new body corresponding to those w 
Stevenson has published an entire book (35) w 
relations to happenings in putative earlier lives. The 
birthmarks (two of which are shown in Figs. 8.1 and 8.2). 


Fig 8.la_ Birt 

3 hmark 
Choomalaiwong’s head mf 
when he was ]] 


on Bua Kai. 
Greenwood Publishi 
Westport, CT 06881 
Where Reincarnatio 


permission 
: a Group, 88 Post RaWen, 
7, taken from Ian Stevenson, 


n and Biology Intersect (P, 1997) 


Fig 8.1b Birthmark at the front of i’ 
March 1979. It was a hairless, Gee A ae 
increased pigmentation. It was about 2 : ai = 
Jong and 0.5 centimeter in wide. Thi ieee 
approximately Corresponded (with silo ail 
some oe to the builet wound of Salou oe 
a Soe Permission of Greenwood sate 
p, 88 Post Rd. West, Westport, CT 06881 5007, 


taken from Ian Stevens 
! on, Wh i i 
Biology Intersect (P, 1997), ea pee 


Tepor ted in the North, The number of cases reported 


clear why this di 
s discrepanc 
pe occ i : 
South as it is in the ie urs, since the idea of 


a. Bi 
oe on Hanumant Saxena’s chest as 
Pies». » When he was 16 years old. The 
ted with — of lessened pigmentation 
Bac eee of Greenwood Publishin 
“West, Westport, CT 06881-5007, 


Sketch showing location of fatal Cory ae 

Ram Singh. Dr. S.C. Pandeya (Civi ~ n. 

: Fatehgar, U.P, India) drew the circles on Ul tee 

~ ee chest and upper abdomen. The Roman numerals 


i t wounds described jn 
ee poner go 1 was the larges, 
uLops port. 
ar Note the characteristic smaller wounds on 
| \ the periphery of the large central wound. This is 
/ fet the scattering of the shot after they leave 
the barrel of the gun. 


i ith permission of 
ig 8.2.b. Reprinted wit 
Foal Publishing Group, 88 Pog 
Rd.West, Westport, CT 06881-5007, taken 
from tan Stevenson, Where Reincarnation 
and Biology Intersect (P, 1997). 


d yo the scientist is to deny the validity of the alleged evidence 
The first tendenc fth to 


i st like st nge tales” 
Ww vi t nds at first like stra 
hless Reincarnation and thee idence for itsou 
ic itas worthless. 
picture 1 


fessor lan 
iti intain after one meets Pro 
ind. This isa difficult position to maintain : Se eal 
cnniaeige aver as a low-key, relaxed and extrem ~ aan 
a Forde this has the greatest degree of se ane 
stn ith meticulous care over many years. Itis 
sys ically wi s | | 
oie i he data literally, 
i terpret the | 
aie sein! self has seemed sometimes saan pence shih 
Stevenson hims' ‘ a nie ne . 
| igen ee llaboration before 
ed other hypot iS ee | 

canary ontrived by the families usually invo a. Roane 
at as a might be aimed at obtaining _ es iphccnetirt 

i ” arrives sah , : 
“foreign expert ‘3 eullible, and very wealthy (38). Exe ee euseaee 
ih pe eid c : th ses. Stevenson's view is that most 

theses. 

ight of several hypo ‘ adh 
coe of reincarnation of a non-corpore 
i 


i ich concerns @ 
Sem) The Mere aEee tion is an old one, One account of it pce ead 
The idea et Er finds himself in a place rede ne on 
oe yl He sees two doors, one marked —. ee 
rpaoaercarion niet he first door and stagger, terrified, oes : a ie sf 
sin Hes aes oneoes Potion, they will nor pene a ir 
Se anata in the previous ones, bu ot Be 
2 ak with what they neni — Ph pasts lining up ee nant ; ie 
is unknown lo them. he e number of plaques on each of whic oe od 
ro ede a Se de ener of acertain kind of family. Fore 
which describe the c 
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and physician wife; gymnasium teacher and his wife; a wealth 
aphilanthropist and family;a teacher; chariot maker; a temple 
worker; an adulterer and Open matriage-thinking wife:a suce 
wife. 


Y property owner and family; 
priest; politician: unemployed 
essful thief with collaborating 


Er sees them choosing the life which they would most like to live. He begins to 
understand the working of the world. 


checked. Here is an example from the bo 


Ok by Ian Currie (40). 
“I was born in 1915, and wha 


we Loften 
myself to laugh and be happy. It was during 


Ss of my son first surfaced. He was a bit of 

myself torn away--I can’t explain any better: that was how it felt. 

“In my third year | began .. 
pillow as if it were my boy’s cheek. In my memory pictures he was fo 
older.... Lused to hold myself very carefully u 
grown up. So strong was my anchor into the p: 
my ankles and that my sandals were soft. 

“The pictures from the past .. 


- 0 smooth my pillow and lie down and caress the 


ur years old, never 
pright, with my neck Straight, and I felt I was 
ast that I felt exactly how the clothes covered 
I had a hard time learning to sit on ch 


airs... 
- Came and went... 


- Only my love for that little boy 

asa kind of knowledge about that 

-.. [but] 

“The place we lived in, in that memory picture, must have been a very big house. 

The windows are high, like ordinary doors, with deep niches but no gl 
‘actually see that they have no glass, 


but I know it, definitely. The flo 
polished tiles... They look like marble... 


ass panes. I can’t 


my son is playing. Sometimes he comes over 
€, That's the memory which gives such pain... 

he has bare feet. My clothes are thin, I'm resting 

he soft, lion-colored sandal. 

rist with the thin soft fabric around it. 
arls in my black hair. 
er has been black... 


“T began to sus 
Suggested that 
Cled with India 


I lie there looking 
Though I can’t really see it, I 
Even in this present life, | “know” that my hair 


- Asachild I was always so disappointed when I 
I didn’t recognize myself at all... 


pect that it might h 
I read about that c 
in my images an 


Thave white pe 
though it nev 


'Y Mirror image 


ave been India where I lived in [this] former life. 
ountry because she found so much which could 
d personal characteristics, Then, with the joy of 
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ent to school. But 
iti I found the lotus flower I had started to dea even ea ae es, 
recognition, ly sign, the symbol of God, was something I BEroeN ees 
ae ee f # eine of five, when I saw a beautifully stylized melee Sees e 
: : z : 
roe se ae absolutely convinced that it had to be something o aoe 
oe fa a ld it, it was.... I’ve never forgotten how I used to trac 
which my father to oa T Renew aelinn j 
hile deep inside I strugg Sc hcaieal 
the wood of the “n ane os arises from the work of Joan Grant, an ee a 
x : ‘ 
i ue she claims to remember not only the last life, but eae 
ahaa i bout her experiences in them. 
F k about these lives, or a ‘Ps i Lee. 
a ae incident she was invited to go to visit a Belgium ies ae 
- ne med Robert who was staying with the friend rather tha 
a six year old boy nai 
é the b 
a ing soon after arrival, Joan Grant found herself awakened by oy, 
One morning s 


udyl er intently 3 € could 
tudyin nt T Ww ed to show her something and asked if st 

ly. He told he he want 
s g her int 


come pair ines box-room where there was a large ee Se : 
Senet 4 dcold chisel. “Open it, p . ot 
i and handed me a hammer an ion tl 
Ae see ae a and | have promised not to use the other one until the bone js. 
do it myself with o ia ; ) 
quite mended. | broke it falling off BE iad Oe eer a 
“ randmother wouldn ra : ars 5 acking-cassili 
Are you Suc on g ! He was quivering with impatience. Tt s me ee ie 2 ck 4 
ae ss ht re he meant that it contained something which S cea 7 a 
I ieee nails from the wood. At last I got the ad off, cae oen neal 
foe ; eaik i I propped it up against the wall and flicked saw a 
ve eae ie a cone man in khaki. Who was it? Obviously someo “nee ng 
ae ar carne ee at it with intense excitement and a i fel oo Mie 
: “ a e u? 
very ian he turned and looked at me solemnly. “You “ bean ek i — 
soi too serious. “I nev 
im, but I knew the matter was ms ae 
, ei 3 ee will tell my grandmother that this is not just a picture of my Vile 
He nodded. e 
a ; » a 
feiacs Seen eo her. I think she had asked me there only for cocenil i 
a i t to ac 
h en Eagerly, as though it was a profound oe Eee ie 
ee ee religion made it difficult to believe, she told me many tl ct i eae 
Hie t’s story. Her elder son, Albert, had always meant far eae ae 
= i ia She had separated from her husband, who Was Eng is a) ed oe 
aint : H Albert had spent most of his time with her in Belgium, 
quite small. 


——— SSS 


. * : he 
i book in which t 
i is that sometime ago, she wrote a ae 
F ive thing about Joan Grant ts t ot nevinga 
* The ee ie sied in ancient Egypt. In this book she described Sateen ice 
was ee there was a great smell associated with the disease. es es or hae hee 
in “ to produce no smell, and therefore there was an outcry to the eon the much ctl 
‘lye i i nd were not com : tin 
: m her own personality as fictions a C in those 
on aes ne ago. However, an Egyptologist stepped in and cae oor the ver 
“ aes that chicken pox did cause an odor, a remarkable piece of evi 
was i 
of what Joan Grant writes was given. 
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oMets indicate that the reincar; 


1915, a captain in the Belgian Arm 


y, at the age of twenty-three. Jo} 
war, had been sent to school in 


England and had married 
mother very seldom until she went to 


years old. To the other grandchildren s 
knew. To Robert she was the only pe 
cheerful and healthy. With his paren 
were thankful to send him back to Bel 


hn, just too young for the 
an English wife. He saw his 
Stay with them for a few days when Robert was two 


he was still only an elderly woman whom they hardly 

son who really mattered. If he was with her he was 

ts he sulked or was violently disobedient until they 
gium, 

Robert was always a brave little 
path, and he was then Only three, he ran along the diving-board and dived in. Albert, too 
was a very fine diver. One day someone came here with When he pointed 
jt at Robert, turning the handle with a clicki g§ noise, Robert screamed, “Don’t! Don’t! 
They killed me like that last time!” i 
had to send for the doctor, who gave hi 
Jand at night to stop a German post enfi 
eight bullets in his body when they f 
managed to crawl nearly back to ouro 
eyes, but she continued composedly, 
which Albert used to call me, likes and di 

trivial in themselves, perhaps, but altog 

[have kept it hidden all these years bec 

‘so-so Strangely. But now itis not stra 

for.a little while. 


boy, she said... When he first saw a swimming- 


a cinema camera, 


Ty quickly. He had 
” There were tears in her 
» pet names 
Private joke between us, 


all hang up their portrait. 
ause even a snapshot of Albert made Robert behave 


nge to us any more than in 1915 Albert only Jeft me 


ether so certain. Now Ish 


lan Stevenson has a total of 1,70) 
throughout his long career, Stevenson has al 


, by 
ries 
at school. 

The other frequently 
tdeath, - somebody assa 

This brings up the que gathered by Dr. Stevenson and 
evidenced by the accounts of the young people who 
ght indicate that reincarnation takes place but is 
almost as though the unfortunate soul, having had such a short time 


+ 18 encouraged to have another try ata life.On the other hand, as will be seen 
OW, there is evidence that each person has lived several lives before. 


nation 


It is 


The Work of Grof 
Grof (41) is the le 
is work has led t 
ely, Grof studies co 
PEOple under LSD as in 
Nees jn Previous ine 


ading expert on the use of drug 
© conclusions, some of which 
nsciousness. He regards the st 
dicating the surf 


8 to release memories of other 
may be found to be repellent. 
atements made and feelings shown 
facing in their Consciousnesses of some of their 
arnations. Some of the facts imply that reinearnations may not 
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i nd too 
f’s work is too new a 
. families but also in animals and plants: rie oe dean 
Se cet oale ai as yet. However, it seems ana ee ae 
ee ee ane cases, reincarnation in a human body 
indi that in s : 
Dead indicates 
ea hension of where we 
8.5.13 A Question wate tce is of importance to panels pt eae 
: 1 re 
on Dee ie evidence for survival. Epietee eee ee Gael 
- i to kn ; 
sents aie jalism dominates. But 
on eikonal 1 materialism do 
significance into pn should expect little from countries ae Rene oat 
cs eae is only one third of the whole. : ae 
i ivi dard world is only Fags ae 
the high living ae 000 year old culture? What of kaiand is Hos ECE fr 
ae eee ib heniéclVes as Buddhists but also prac a oe 
ki oo : culture? Shamanic lives? Eskimo culture: 
ip is ? Zulu ? 
hip is a part? oie 7 
aren cof ll these cultures for more than on I cco thee ac 
aa N Death Experiences, one has to ; ° Paani 
sie ise ledge into philosophy. nes 
2 ingly New Knowledg' Ae ‘ Senne f 
Soon tas ee tes largely different philosophies betw 
ve 
unreasonable to ha aa 
authors, each appearing to ignore the o 


: t one can speak — 
8.6 XENOGLOSSY ity to “talk in tongues,” i.e., suddenly to he a of the country, _ 
isi < al 
a ee ee with an accent appropriate me oie to earlier times. The 
another ee - os language is spoken in a sonia i cee Pare Trust. ‘THe 
Occasionally, the ne ra ive. An example is given by hyonosis alll 
: : thesis is attractive. : ; hia who was pul under hyp "i 
reincarnation hypo : living in Philadelphia : dish peasant 
i American woman : he personality of a Swe | 
case is that of an vor fi She manifested the p dish in a 
rlier life. dze of Swedis 
aaa ipa a ek Swedish, although she had no knowledg 
farmer. She spoke flu 
present life (47). 


BACH (48) 4 
cs Ea errant pare Pace the practice of regression 
il i in. this section c ie 
be given in. : ae ee 
ror ee iatri h otize the patient, sei 
et haracterisuie 
- nie 1 ked to relate the cha 
technique utilized me p reece ie = 
Tier eete i ing, type of dwelling, 
oe eee sme te including such items as clothing, typ: 
remembers trom si - 
alanis cael age aa a working at first in the Mon ee ae 
h, a psychia aes ! 
Helen ee ecu 2,000 hypnotic regressions see aoc eck: A 
a : ; 
peat: eer ene answers to the basic questions that m 
voted herself to a : 
oe in what state and how did we die pita eed 
lived before, bach's technique was to gather group eaten aad tea 
: i an BY 
- ana to the session, have them lie down ae seer, id 
oe Of course, some people made clear ae = major 
— pe dno particular memories of early yan or ae eo eacitedal 
pe ale Hs of regression under Dr. Wambach’s influe 
undergo some rebel a 
saan apparently veridical information 
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explosion. Oh! Ih 


In her book, Wamb 
woman, - Anna (48).The folloy 


ach tells of an earl 
ving follows Sron 
in 1938, so in the 


y instant, - in which she had hypnotized a 
t Wambach's book. 
ack year by year 


ing,” down through the years until 


She was looking out of the window of 
escribed the furnishings in detail, Her 
been when she was Rachel, the early 


€ of Rachel's liveliness, She appeared 
She vividly detailed her feelings. 


1 town where she lived. She read from a Newspaper 
Westfield, New Jersey. She described her feelings of 


Scribed a living room, 
the house, but when I asked her 


tobe unhappy. As I Probed further, 


“She was bored in the smal 
masthead that the town’s name was 


i sand friends and into s} 
the main street of town, and she Was i i 
dissatisfied in the life in Westfield: wanting excitement, she found herse 
tosell World War I government Supplies on the bl 
was in the army and Overseas, but she expressed 
“TL explored her involvement in the bl 
as she described her fear of being exposed and 


accused of profiteering while her husband fou 
empathize with her feelings. 


involvement of her community 
moods, feelings, and attitudes 


involved j 
ack market. She told me that her h 
no strong attachment to him. 

ack market. He 


na plot 
usband 


T voice shook with emotion 
e thought that she would be 
As I listened to her, I could 
of Germans and the total 
- It seemed as though the 
917 came alive in my office, 
find that she had killed herself, 
ificent colors. Idon 
are of everything,’ 

le in 


ght overseas. 
She talked about the hatred 


in ideas of the glory of warfar 
of small-town America in | 


‘Tput the gun to my he 


“thear any 


“I was concerned about the effect of this experience would have on the Anna of the 
d-now. Out of hypnosis, she said she was shocked at Suicide, and hadn't thought of 
recurrent lifetime, ‘I’ve been unhappy at times, but suicide has never seemed to me 
‘Away out. Maybe it’s because I know from this past life that it Solves nothing!” 

“Tregressed Anna to that same lifetime on three other Occasions. | pressed her for 
nd of evidence and data I could che Kd an Oulpouring of details 
nthe sm » the description and name 
ad discovered the black-market 


, 
Up Were as interested 
was h 


es from where | then lived. The 


as I in seeing if the details checked, 
appy to find that the local NWspaper had been 
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microfilmed to as far back as 1885. The newspaper solved the “fire bell in the schoolroom 
puzzle.” It reported that the fire bell range in the school because that is where the only bel] 
in town was. An old newspaper report was accompanied by a photograph of Captain O’Neil 
of the Westfield Police Department in all his mustachioed glory. He was indeed handsome, 
as Anna had told me under hypnosis. All the other details she gave me, such as the name 
of the druggist in 1916, also checked out. The only problem was Mud Lane, where the 
house was; the street directory did not list it. But then I found a newspaper report in 1924 
that said that Mud Lane had been changed to Crestwood Drive when it was paved. 

“A problem arose when I tried to check Anna’s burial in the local cemetery, | 
found the family plot and the headstones of named family members as she had described 
them, but there was no headstone for her. I checked with the cemetery records and 
discovered that there were two unmarked graves in that family plot, including one from 1917 
that could have been Anna’s. As she had been a suicide, perhaps the family had buried her 
very quietly. “ 

Dr. Wambach’s technique with regression of her groups under hypnosis was to 
provide each person with pencil and paper, hypnotize them and then ask them to go back 
to the time of their birth and the process of being born, life, and then to earlier times,- she 
took period by period back to 2000 BC (48). 

Before she brought them out of the hypnosis, she made a strong suggestion that 
when they recovered from the hypnotic experience, they would still be able to remember 
most of what they had realized when she had asked them about their lives in the various 
periods in the past, she asked them to write down everything they could remember, 

The first concerns the question of race in past lives and is shown in Fig. 8.3. She 
divided the races into Caucasian, Asian, Indian, Black and Near Eastern, and found the 
relations shown, the dominant point of which is that the Caucasian races were fewer thai 
25% of the people remembering persons in them, bul rose up to approximately 68% in the 
time AD 1500-1900. An interesting point is that in very recent times the dominance of 
Caucasian races among the lives remembered has dropped off and the Black and Near 
Eastern peoples lives have featured to a greater extent in the lives remembered. 

An encouraging aspect of Wambach’s work is the distribution of male and fem 
persons who her patients remembered. Of course, it should be about 50/50 if they we 
really remembering the many lives in the past and that is what it turns out to be, as is show 
in Fig. 8.3. 


Sex Distribution in Each Time Period 
9804 Cases, Sample Group One 


Males = 
Fig. 8.3Sex distribution of persons gs Females === =" — "Sage 
2000 BC - present in respondents” +& 
memories. H. Wambach, Reliving & Er a--o0 NS en 
Past Lives, Barnes & Noble, New Th. fo 
York, 1978. Reprinted with  ,, Y 
permission from Helen McGrath & 
Associates, Agent for the Estate of 
Helen Wambach. 1500 B.C 500 B.C A 

2000 B.C, 1000 B.C. 6c.-AD 


Total Sample One (604 Cases) 50.3 Male, 49.7 Female 
Total Sample Two (283 Gases) 50.9 Male, 49.1 Female 
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© made three groups: 
again, Fig. 8.4 shows an 
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Fig. 8.4 Clothing 2000 BC to Present - ee 
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Lastly, the results of the social class in each period gives support for the veridicality 
of her results. Thus, itis seen that the lower class type of life dominates in the memories of 


her patients while those who relate having had an upper class type of life generally comprise 

bes than 27 Pig: #6): Social Class in Each Time Period 

4,088 Cases 
Upper Class 
Middle Class ----=----—=—: 


Lower Class -———————""""_ 


Fig. 8.6 Social Class, 
2000 BC to present. From 


H. Wambach, Reliving Past ® oe 

Lives, Barnes & Noble, New & 50 

York, 1978. Reprinted with & a6 

permission from Helen McGrath ats gern eee 

& Associates, Agent for the ae on Sg ee 

Estate of Helen Wambach. to Sets 
edscveveeseses anette Tete sicuesenenecceett™ paisa oe 


1 Bc. 600 B.C. A.D, 500 AD, 
2000 B.C, 41000 B.C. ac, -AD A.D, 1000 A.D. 2000 


Thus, were the results to originate in fantasy, one would expect that most people would put | 
i 


themselves into a higher class level. 
Some parapsychologists do not accept Wambuch’s results as real, because of the 


inferred ease of hypnosis of so many - they consider this inconsistent with independent 
experience on hypnosis (49). However, it seems that the agreement between post-hypnotic 
memories of regression and what Wambach says she has examined in books and social 
history of the times, - seem to make the work a significant contribution to the history of past 


lives. 


8.8 CHANNELING 
Itis worthwhile getting quite clear about the relationship between channeling and 
the statements of mediums, about the lives of dead people. 
Normally, a medium is associated with a contro! who claims to be able to “call ) 


appropriate dead persons who might wish to communicate with sitters or response to Hit 


wishes. 
In channeling, the channeler has no control personality and does not neces 
carnate. Typically, she claims to hear ¥0l 


experience communication with a specific dis 
may not be anything to do with persons s? 


which tells her certain things which may or 


knows or has known. 


Of course, channeling and mediumistic phenomena are related in the sense! 


both phenomena, itis alleged that information is coming from discarnate entities. Th 


in the past has been on the medjum’s work because of the wish of some to be in cont 


On the other hand, the channelers ofte 


deceased relatives, whom they have loved. 
s of 


forth material which is of more general interest. There are famous channeler 
such as Madame Blavatsky, who produced four remarkable books which she claimees 


“method: few people seem to be 


channeled to her by a “master” 
known modern ch 


interpreted by an accompanying wise 
Alleged channeling has Sita 
two or three decades. Belief in the veri 


the channeler makes a profession of he 
what she has to say. / 


See ee S to decline j 
alleged ability, and charges those seeming 
ear 
8.9 ELECTRONIC vor 
{ CER 
ENTITIES = 
. The development of the cl 
Trequencies goes back to the work 
{0 develop the technique (53). 


oO 
RDINGS OF ALLEGEDLY DISCARNATE 


aim that dead peo 
ple can 
of Raudive (1942), come throu 


It seems to be an un 
able to make a succes 


5 identified hi . 
earance (both verified). The followi rae lin 


Some ng is an excerpt. 
a. a Mueller Technical Advice 2.37 
a or Doctor. Yes, I know you are hers but! 
u 
—_ 4 a cut down the volume of these a 
ery well, William, ee 
e a ne to cut them down to a level that won't ah 
not sure, William but... | don't feel nfo 
1 fai tie eel too comfortable with 
: What’ ai 
Dy. a hat’s that again, Doctor? 


I said lam 
not too comfortable with that one frequenc 
ys 


Dr. Mueller: I know. | understand, William. Well... 
t later on, Doctor. 


ili'ges, Maybe we dan change t was fortunate ah It was sudden ‘ 

Well, we wi i. William advance. The 'mportant thing . 
ne wavs 

Very well,...ohy 


iricom we find as the result of our contacts you are aware! Iwas netawen 

= : } — a of this side. I didn’t know the potential Over here before. go 
: Ah... I think we wes 

Dr. Mueller: 

are working on. 


when I got over here it was like waking up in the morning and 
eee not knowing where ou are at. Like having a b; 
Spiricom? Oh you mean vie om 1 thank the pitObIean ta’ 8 ¥ i mg a bad dream |. . 
Oh yes, William. lam sorry, Vidi . _ . television receiver, 


- In my case . +» Well 
-» however, ._. you know in 
-. the one benefit that you wif] 


Bill: 
Dr. Mueller: 


Bill: 


en I know that your wife’s relatives . 


( 9) ash 
* 
0 , u 199 


much credibility to this method. Ho 
Ni istor. here seems to be more work in Eu 
< i hat third transistor qT ; 
mismatch inte t by Maggy and Jules Harsch-Fischba 
: istor? Yee 
Bill: Third saute that follows the input. level, by Dr. Anabelle Cordosa, C 
Dr. Mueller: Yes, the transi 4 discarnate calling himself “Technician” seem Consistent with the Swedenborg-theosophy- 
Bill: I don’t genes ieee rs spiritualist model of the after life. 
‘ : The pre-amp, 
Dr. Mueller: 9 
; Oh, the pre-amp ! 
Bill: 


1 ducing a... by 
i rect that by intro 
Dr. Mueller: Yes, I think that I can easily ca not sure, William, a ESR 
r.Mu : ; 


as his assistant, Bill. 
wever, Mark Macy (55 
rope than in the USA, 
chin Luxemburg and m 


Parapsychologists do not attach 
) has written a book extolling it, 
the most active group being led 
ore recently, onan international 
y the Luxemburg Sroup with a 


$10 REMARKABLE MEDIUMS 


10.1 Home, Kluski, Leonard 
introducing a 150 or 100.. : | 


ne- i i rad ceramic 
one-half watt resistorin parallel witha .0047 microfa 


i nce mismatch, 
i I think we can overcome that impeda 
capacitor. 


Oh boy, I’ll have to get the schematic back. 
1 ic? 

You rather have the schematic? ores 

I'd rather mark it on the schematic, 


Bill: 
Dr. Mueller: f 
Bill: ell | London, of Home being able to lie fla vindo 
Dr. Mueller: Very well. tic is over there in the file. the ground and come back through another window. Anunn zs 
Ball: ce Aci Ol es, William one other thing. Home, apparently sitting comfortably ata table and realize that he was really three inches 
Dr. Mueller: ee yes, ibove the chair (56). 

; Yes, Do : 
Bill: 


n and there 
including leading scientists of the time in 
tand float out through a window in his house, above 


Home was examined in detail by Sir William Crookes 
sts of the 19" century and the dis 

Ff i th. 

describes his dea 

Dr. Mueller later 


Mute uching them and play an 
is very robot-like, a point commented on by Dr. Mueller. a box. He was able to pick up live 
er voice is V 


- Such abilities can only be equalled 


The Muell 0:56 and hold them in his hand with Sulti 


th Experience 
Surgery and Dea 

Dr. Mueller 

Excerpt 10 


i Winer 4S prominent people of the time, 
’ Yes. ; , was not ne i ing the Russian Czar 
Bill: William, that surgery "i worr § Basia es 
Dr. Mueller: lam very happy omes necessary- pe an | In Poland, between the dates 1873-1943, Kluski (57) material 
: not help the s 


he future, since It 


are times when surgery bec vee 
it William. Don’t worry. Worry ‘i 
Should surgery become necessary t 


5 : worry ; . ; 
it’s benign, there’s nothing oa nat { Ments. An Italian woman, Eus 
: u wi 


: Wo handed Musical instrume 
i F ‘ 
William . . .but should you ot held D OM of her sitters (58), 

have that surgery, ; { 


surgery, please illiam please, worry example comes from the mediumship of Mrs. Leonard (1882-1968) r 
: | Do le. Ings given to Sir Oliver | odge 
butd ou unders " 
> 7 


not getting any younger. 


ized phantom humans 
antom hands which made impressions in wax. A medium 


phantom arms which could play musical 
apia Palladino, levitated tables without touching them, 
nts ata distance and conjured spirithands to accomplish 


ignancy... 
ee, Did you understand? Hopefully yo 
i ‘i 
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government who was to preside 


ceremony was un; : 
date - which Nir Sete the Minister insisted on leaving Enel, 
voyage to India was € too Sarly for the completion of tean, . 

consequences, Not havi eis identical with its first test On the airship. Its 
"ae mom ng sufficient lift power, the air shir St flight, 
i S in France and all but f USI collide 
fire. Ul four of its occup 


The interest in this particular account is that itis the first recorded one to use book 
tests (59). Here, ostensibly speaking for a deceased personality, suggests to a sitter a 
message which will be found ona specified location on a numbered page in an identifiable 


book to be found on a particular shelf in her library. The sitter eventually finds the book in 


the place described. 
In this case, as with most other mediumistic utterances, there is the intervention of 


an extra personality who isa kind of director of happenings and who purports to be able to 


“pring in” various discarnates to speak through the mediums. 
In Mrs. Leonard's case, so-called “control”, was a personality called Feda, ang 


during a sitting with Mrs. Leonard, Feda gave a description of a book. The precise 
description of the happening is from Hornell Hart as follows (59): 


“Suddenly Feda began a description of a book g 
“She said it was made of leather, dark in color, and she tried to indicate the size, ks 


Mrs, Leonard showed a length of 8 to 10 inches with her hands and a width of 4 to 5 inches, 
Feda said: ‘It is not exactly a book; it is not printed. Feda wouldn’t call it a book, it has 


writing in it.” 


at some ceremony in India 


ants were kill . 
Two days after the dis ed in the ensuing 
Price was holding 
Through the mediu 


aster, whi Saus' 
ile the causes of the crash were stillunk 


atory of Psychical Research 


of Sherlock Holmes, she spelled o 
speaking announced himself as 
captain of the airship R-10} 


ut ‘Irving or Irwin.’ The man who a 
Ppeg 


michael Irwin,’ who had been 


“Mrs. Talbot found this description quite tiresome, but she finally connected ity: difficulty: tences as th 
: F - S as 
her mind with ared leather notebook of her husband's. Feda seemed puzzled at this and the ‘The whole bulk of nm though under great 
replies were rather inconclusive. Feda insisted that Mrs. Talbot was to look on page 12 oF engine’s capacity. Engines to : dirigible was entirely and absolutely ¢ 
e O heavy. Useful lift ely too much fi 
too small or her 


- Oil pipe ; 
FIG tee : authority as it continued: i tai 
a Senter an ores, could rise. Disposable lift coul 
ag ss Cruisi 

tension on the fabric which is chifing ie Sein 
feached cruising altitude--same in trials, ‘NeSosieee 
long flight. Fabric waterlogged and ship’ 
s Almost scraped the roofs of Ac 
wi be found that the Superstructure of th 
puch weight in envelope. The 
‘much overweighted for the cap 
4 On ! April, 1931, the 
emmunicated through Mrs. Gar 


13 for something written there which a communicator indicated would be ‘so interesting: 
Mrs. Talbot responded half-heartedly but Feda was not satisfied, 
She started all over again and went on to say: “He (the communicator) is not sure of the 
color; he does not know. There are two books. You will know the one he means by 
diagram of languages in the front.’ Here followed a string of words, including ‘Ind 
European, Aryan, Semitic languages’ and others. Feda said: ‘There are lines, but not 
straight--going like this,” drawing with her fingers lines going oul sideways from one centre, | 
Then Feda repeated: ‘A table of Arabian languages, Semitic languages.” Feda keptsayin : 
“Will you look at page twelve or thirteen. If it is there, it would interest him so mucha 
Finally, in order to close the sitting, Mrs. Talbot promised to look forthe 


after this conversation.’ 
d not be utilized. 
P badly swinging. 
--tloo heavy 

© one knew the ship prope 
$ Nose is down. Im 
hy. Kept to railw. 
€ envelope contai 
added middle section was 


Severe 
“cannot rise. Never 
tly. Weather bad for 
Possible to rise. Cannot trim 

ay. Atinquiry to be held later it 
anit no resilience and had far too 
entirely wrong .. 


this conversation.” 
- too heavy, too 


book. 


The basic facts 
other things, the 


“The verification came later. 
“That evening, on the insistence of her niece, Mrs. Talbot (still insisting thatit 


helf, and, after some time, right at the back of the tops 


all nonsense) went to the books 
ver fell 


found one or two old notebooks belonging to her husband, which she had ne 
cared to open. One, a shabby black leather, corresponded in size to the description given 
and Mrs. Talbot absent-mindedly opened it. To her astonishment, her eyes fell on the 
‘Table of Semitic or Syro-Arabian Languages,’ and pulling out the leaf which was 


folded piece of paper pasted in, she saw on the other side: ‘Gencra! Table of the Arty. ; 
Indo-European Languages.’ Feda’s description of the diagram as having lines £0 authored volume on ker (12) and 4 
4 4 the Varieties of A and Gracia Ellwood (32 
s nomalous = ). The 


from the center was correct; this branching out from points and from lines happe chology of thee 


repeatedly in the diagram.” 


8.10.2 The Sitting with Mrs. Garrett (60) 
The preliminary to this sitting was the disaster which befell the h 
RIOI, on its maiden voyage to India. The airship carried an importan 


uge British 
t Ministel ™ PENS for ces . 


hes ities i 
© entities to discourse with living fj 


tiends ngly, to be 


and relatives, might be getting 
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Because the date of th 
c 

nd not later thana certain 

Maiden 


- With disastro 
Sastrous 
d during the first nightof 


nown. Harry 
‘in London. 
tact with the 
instructions 


red to be 


st judge the likelihood of the alternative 
hcease. One line of evidence which would 
on is the cross-correspondence: (a) because of the 
obstruse and rare material involved, and (b) because each medium, getting bits of what only 


ould be seen to fit together, knew nothing of what was going on with other receivers, 
o make any sense of the fragmentary and 


the information by super ESP. Each reader mu 
explanation (in any case, aparanorm alone) in eac 


not be subject to the super ESP explanati 


later c 
what she would have had to search for, t 


meaningless communication. 
The most recent example of physical phenomen 
1999 which gives impressive communications from severa 


number of associated paranormal events (61 52 
It is when the several lines of evidence are put together that the conclusion that which appears to survi ; a 
ive the dying body. ¥ are evidently retained by the entity 


urvive the death of their bodies becomes compelling. There is insufficient These conclusions al | 

ime of survival, final state, ete. present biology is radically ‘mem * (0 negative results, 
he evidence for survival without looking at 50 years of the functionin of nplete. A detailed accoun 
c or mechanistic view of the body is § of the body. 


a is given by the Scole Report of the probability that there is surviy: Si : 
I discarnates, together with a large memories of previous and entneis ’ Correlations increase 
somet 


some people s 
evidence to make clear conclusions about the ¢ 


Of course, it is not possible to weigh t 


the other evidence that is inconsistent with the present materialist 
his book is to present evidence of the limited nature 


- rather than to concentrate only on the mediums and is the origin of thei 
r, taken together, the scientific evidence Accounting for the SCRE and it is this 
Ssociation of ad . 


life. Indeed, the general objective of t 


of the present paradigm - see Chapters 9 and 10 
val. Howeve 


(nevertheless, mighty) question of survi 
for OBE's, the multiple evidence for NDE’s: the occasional observation of ghosts; the forms of the present model in biol 
meaningful messages from some mediums and the very detailed evidence for reincarnation, Oy must be a part of the New Paradi biological 
looked at with a mind unshackled to the present paradigm, seems compelling in favor of 8.12.2. Other Considerations from Table 8 adigm, 
survival. 1. Among the e 8.1 
ineeting with Suebaats tip Correlations in the Table may b 
$.12 CORRELATIONS BETWEEN NEAR DEATH EXPERIENCES AND Buddhists that these people meanee ae and the unexpected came acme ce to be the 
eir prime. For this is what NDEers re ee 
S report in 2000, 


PREDICTIONS OF THE AFTER LIFE ACCORDING TO VARIOUS There are some discrepanc 

THEORIES van average time between ae 

8.12.1 Discussion /more variable and much lon 

Perusal of Table 8.1 shows a number of 

a ncar death experience and the After-Life according to traditions a 
are the “results” from a large number of NDEs 


erature reports it to be 


correlations between the reports of those long for a “good” ‘ 
one, According tol Sts short for a “bad” life and 


2. Inres 
rh. ed S$pect to the spirj 4 
qd Spirit forms, it s 
Wenser forms ca P Ms, it seems th . 
§ NNOL pass S that there i; " és £ 
Pass through walls; the less dense can.” Sa range of “densities”. The 


3 he an 
A a 
T re are no forevers Each life Involv: 
hereafter One has the — to try again 
7 : y ag 


who have tndergone 
disciplines. The horizontal headings 
observed in toto for any given NDE). 

Then, underneath these headings are wh 
basis of various disciplines; and from two secul 


at and after death (Crookall (42) and Meek (1))- 
A somewhat greater degree of agreement is between what has been reportes 


those who have had NDEs and the theories is given by Hindu and Buddhist discipl 
Each of these latter sources gives about 85% degree of agreement with what ts repo! 
NDE’s. The next nearest Agreements are from the works of Myers and Crookall (42 

These correlations are evidence for survival. Thus, Hindu and Buddhist teadl 


originated, respectively, about 4000 and 2500 years ago. Crooka 
DE experiences is from the last 25 years. It wou 


at isexpected for each characteristic 


ar analyses of the evidence of ha eniny ‘ ip 
¥ enc PP! €s a certain time in a body; and then 


asant i 
depending on the person’s last life, and 


modern. The information from N 


— 


uld be reproduced when the me 


* The events reported are impressively veridical in that they co 
of infra red photography wea 


moved to a number of other countries. Conversely, the absence E Mo 
strength of the evidence. “ reports of abductions j 
si i 
n which passage through windows and walls is describe 
S is described (46). 
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PSYCHOKINESIS, ANOMALOUS 


CONSCIOUSNESS 
9.1 PSYCHOKINEsSIs 


9.1.1 


Introduction 


object is going to Move), one sa 
event happens. Universal laug 


One of the aims of 


influence external events “b 
Anecdotes that it does are ple 
collaboration with the Chines 


wantum theoretician, Pa 


‘Taboratory. Computers stopped 
“citcuited, etc, (3). Corres 


POndingly, 


CHAPTER 9 


HEALING, MIRACLES AND 


Parapsychologists ‘is to take the thought of being able to 
y the power of the mind” 


working, beakers fell off benc 


9.1.2 Dice Experiments 9.1.3 
Experiments in which the ope 
of adice by concentrating their minds 0 


ratives tries to influence the (expectedly random) fall 
nit were begun by Louisa Rhine (6) in 1935 at Duke 


University. By 1997, about 150 such studies had been published (6). However, the results 
appeared to be irreproducible, and it was not possible to draw a definite conclusion on the 
question, the answer to which is of very considerable significance for the reigning paradigm. 
in 1991, Diane Ferrara and D. Radin (5) carried out a meta-analysis of 
ween 1935 and 1987 (52 investigations and 2568 people 
control experiments in which no thoughts were directed 
-no effect). The contro] execptional persons (e.g., Qi Gone « 

time chosen by the experimenter = masters) 
The random number ). 


on the result, are smal ‘ ‘ 
However, Thus, the results en eee they have g 
dice experiments published bet operatives, 
involved). There were also 31 
ards the dice. Obviously, 50.00 is the expected result (50-50 
ave, indeed, 50.02 but the experiments in which influence had been directed 
ve an average of 51.2. Radin (7) states that the odds that such a result 
Moreover, Ferrara and Radin looked into the file investigator of anomalous effects “a 


It, there would have had to haye Aircraft Corporation's laboratory (10 
: y : 


tow 
experiments g 
towards the dice ga 
would come about by chance is 10°:1. 
draw problem and found that, in order to influence the resu 
been 121 results ‘put away” for every resu 
Such a large number of aberrant actions is de 


It counted to alter significantly the result claimed, a meta-analysis to the results of 

Suits vari 

erato i 
generator (11). They found 152 pq : upon the random numb 

er 


‘ literature j is 
ments with concentration “on” n English. These 


ts upon the machines were i 


emed to be very unlikely (Fig. 9.1). 
publications involved 532 experi 


which no concentration of though 


Fig. 9.1 Fifty-percent-equivalent hit rates for all experimental dice-tossing studies, listed by 
with 95 percent confidence intervals. For years with a single study, the hit rate is indicated as asi 
point with no confidence interval. The overall combined hit rate is shown at the right. Reprint 

permission, from Dean Radin, The Conscious Universe, Harper Collins Publishers, 10 East 53S 


New York, NY 10022, published 1997. Reprinted with permission Harper Collins Publishers. 


n the effect of th ins Publishers, 10 East 537d Street, N wa peg ed 
» New York, NY 10022, published 1997. 


These investigators also performed experiments to ascertai ! 
Sion H. : 
arper Collins Publishers . Reprinted with 
i 


that the coming up of all six sides of a dice is not strictly equally probable becal 
markings on the dice (which involve a digging out of material of the dice) would sl 
affect the probability of which side came uppermost. The effect was observed The overall result Fit 

quantified but found to be negligible (8). Probability that such a © concentration “ 
The Ferrara-Radin experiments were the first non-anecdotal, scientific, ¢xP (11) to be lo! pe ee could occ 


which showed, in systematic experiments, that the behavior of an external object 60) =a hidden 90 failed ex 
tal 
The work is, thus, of great his ‘ ncentrating at the sam 


ie 
NE but less than a doublin 


oe was 51% (chance = 50%) 
arg amie a nce was estimated by Nelson and 
Be ae a would have been Significant had the 
EP bine success counted. It was found that ¢ 
given RNG led to an increased effect on ihe 


g. Wo indivi 
men (individually) had a lesser effect than me b 
n but 


affected by the intention of an experimenter. 


significance. 
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ries to influence the (expectedly random) fall Recent €xperiments on : 
¢ begun by Louisa Rhine (6) in 1935 at Duke , i Psychokinesis use 
blished (6). However, the results machines are Shielded againer; a series of I'sand O'si 
. Sinarandom fashi 
on, The 


involved). 

towards the dice. Obviously, 50.00 is the expected result (50-50 - no effect). The contro] execptional persons (estos ad ae can occasionally be observes 

experiments gave, indeed, 50.02 but the experiments in which influence had been directeq time chosen by the experimenter A masters), but their ability is not Dai only involve 

towards the dice gave an average of 51.2. Radin (7) states that the odds that such a result The random number (9). ays available ata 

would come about by chance is 10°:1, Moreover, Ferrara and Radin looked into the file investigator of anomalous me (RNG) was pioneered by Hel 

draw problem and found that, in order to influence the result, there would have had to have Aircraft Corporation's distor S Ra earlier career was as an ‘sen ‘ mut Schmidt, an 

been 121 results “put away” forevery result counted to alter significantly the result claimed, a meta-analysis to the results Seta Nelson and D. Radin (1) ene the Boeing 
s irst to apply 


Such a large number of aberrant actions is deemed to be very unlikely (Fig. 9.1). 
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valent hit rates for all experimental dice-tossing studies, listed by y! 
ntervals, For years with a single study, the hit rate is indicated as a 
hit rate is shown at the right. Reprinted’ 
Harper Collins Publishers, 10 East 53 
Harper Collins Publishers- 


Fig. 9.1 Fifty-percent-equi 
with 95 percent confidence 1 
point with no confidence interval. The overall combine 
permission, from Dean Radin, The Conscious Universe, 
New York, NY 10022, published 1997, Reprinted with permission 
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These investigators also performed experiments to ascertain the effect of the 
dice is not strictly equally probable becaus 
f material of the dice) would sli 
The effect was observ 


that the coming up of all six sides of a 
markings on the dice (which involve a digging out 0 
affect the probability of which side came uppermost. 


quantified but found to be negligible (8). 
The Ferrara-Radin experiments were the first non-anecdotal, scientific, expem 


which showed, in systematic experiments, that the behavior of an external object ; 
te eal) Neentratj 
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significance. 
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were more likely to try. Remarkably, the effect: 
in the same room as the machine, in the next room, 100 to 1000 km distant. Love, Faith” the tank were found writt 
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tend to die away as the operator A member of the nae €n On (e.g., Freedom 
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In many ESP experiments, effects, strong at first, 
nt. Such an effect was visible here, but the decline sloped seemed to come from 
: the floor, just j att 
Ju Tacted raps. But 
‘ they 


f the number of tries, was the accepted pee succinctly described by Jam: 

his own work, 

This work im 

: Tess 

the account of macro-ps! effects.” parapsychologists deuiem eet who know it, 
parapsychology at the einivéisisy fe 


continues to repeat the experime 
off after a while and the stable result, independent o 
one. 


ults are clearly significant, and suggest some degree of credence also tg 
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Howeve 
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9.1.4 SORRAT and SCOLE tees who has worked in 
The group of quite separate pheno its have no known explanation is often descriptive 


series of experiments which might be describe 


mena under these names constitutes a remarkable Cornell spent eimeweel 
d as macro-psi under laboratory conditions, and gives a downbeat descripti SO 
For those who accept the veridicality of the reported phenomena, they represent evidence criticisms add up to a sea: ° 
of spontaneous psychokinesis and beg acceptance of events impossible in normal reality, criticism which seems inconsi on é 
The word SORRAT means “the Society for Research on Rapport and Telekinesis". paranormal phenomena are b pee with much 0 
The Society was founded by John Neihardt in 1961. He had the idea that the manifestation is particularly critical of the ee elinition impossib] 
of psychic events was made more likely if a group of people were associated together tank, have been delivered to the pe some letters 
(Rapport) and if the participants observed relaxed conditions in regular meetings foratime | and confused. addressee. Here, h criticizes the evid i 
of a few months (meeting once per week). ence as insubstantial] 
Neihardt found that - thereafter - his group did hear the traditional rappings and However, reports on the activit} 
s when no hands were in contact with them, - and compelling direct evidence Se dettie of a 
through mediums, are sometimes renee 


f them. He found no fraud. Ina general way, his 


is absolutely impossible,” a 


knockings, observed movement of table 


ven the temporary levitation of a table. 
m Rhine for using a technique which has The following phenomen 
; a were ob 


hat a sealed container should be used. ‘tape recordin i 
: : 8S, pictures on film i 
n cameras 


sometimes e 
Then, the group received a suggestion fro 


set its work off from those of others. Rhine suggested t 


and what happened inside it continuously observed. 
veral European languages. 


From 1969, the group was taken over by William Cox and he worked with students The SCOLE grou 
of the University of Missouri at Rolla. He applied Rhine's suggestion in the form o similar physical phenomena . among: whom are two mediums, has d 
aquarium fish tank, inverted. In later versions, it was sealed and later locked, in some Monstrated largely neice hose Visits to various countries ae Pe ae (13c) 
3 : sic 
: er s€ance conditions and 2002 represent results similar e pe aN 
ny reported 


ksmith signing off on the integrity of the closure. ° 
a ballo 1 a ia candles, letters addressed: In earlier years, In P 
alloons, leather rings, candles, letters a SSE se of the SCOLE Slip areenhane ve eee with the SORRAT ph 
; ed by their range and r oe enomena, 
epeatability at will 


they need ~ 
y near-darkness, a condition SORRAT avoids 


instances with a loc 


Several ordinary objects, 
individuals ( some outside the country) were placed inside the tank and a movie came 


9 switch on light and record for 30 seconds if anything in the sealed tank moved. 
Cox et al., found in the first batch of photographs: 
1. Ballons inflated and deflated. 


: | However, 
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4, Coins, placed in the tank, were found outside it. ifated with a 5 ah of the accounts of heating i“ oe See eelenuna 

: nventional 
There are e healer to be a channel of means are 
man - Power from a di 
¥ accounts of immediate healing (as were as ee 
ot Jesus Christ’s 


po) 
Med healings) 3 i 
88). This immedi 
lacy (as well as the absence of a normal exp] i 
anation) are 
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ain character istics Ww v Miracles look 
istics for ic i i s 
hich bodies appointed toin estigate alleged i | 
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ic systems would be ideal for tes 


? Karimov et al. (12) have suggested that hydrodynam Ds 
hydrodynamic P) 


effects of Consciousness on external objects. Because 


experiments on the : 
are subject to tiny stimuli in their initial formation steps and such may be subject 10 ition cat; 
Consciousness. Correspondingly, Bryan has suggested confining Balt in a Pat nf i fype or herself the Virgin Mary (15) gi 
ator ts , . nt oe iv i % 
pera Owl nomalous healing may not fevelie €s rise to a massive number of healings, of 


a“mi tee 
racle” in the sense stated, It sometimes 


Y and needs se 
, too 
, the healer’s power waxes and wanes 


temperatures. Blue-violet laser induced fluorescence is observed. If an o 


electron’s spin, laser-induced fluorescence would cease (13). veral t 
reatments Freque 
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menters (e.g., double blind conditions, etc.) to 


n by experi 
periments in the 


In recent years, care has been take’ 
here are about 19 accounts of such ex 


adhere to “scientific” protocols; t 
literature (cf.. D. Benor 14). All anomalous-healin 
occurs over a large distance, it raises even more puzzling questions. 

Shrines exist to which people go, where there are accounts of past miraculous 


healings. Prayer may sometimes appe nvoke anomalous healing. There are alsoa few 
instances of controlled experiments on ps of hospitalized 


people, which exist (14). 
A deep skepticism exists 


g is remarkable but when the healing 


ar to i 
the effects of prayer involving grou 


towards reports of anomalous healing,” particularly among 
those who have been trained to treat illness as malfunctions of the body as seen as a 
machine. However, and surprisingly, in the UK and in Holland, psychic healers are accepted 
by the governments as part of the available medical arsenal and paid for by government 
health insurance! Perusal of the facts related in this section may lead to wider acceptance 
of a practice not yet accepted in most Western countries. 


9.2.2 The Development of a Modern Healer 

Miracles of the Mind is the title of a book published in 1999 and authored by the 
ahealer who is the daughter of two scientists, Jane 
k are devoted to Jane Katra’s accounts of how she 


ated from that account,. 


former laser physicist, Russell Targ, and 
Katra (16). Several chapters of the boo 
became a healer; all the material in this section has origin 
Katra emphasizes as backgr 
knowledge. In her adolescence she had had a short period in whic 
Church for a time with the objective of finding boys. In 1974 she was on a visit to the 
Philippines with the objective of observing the work of the so-called “psychic surgeons”, 
who work there. She intended to describe what she s 
newspaper for which she wasareporter. Her initial attitude was that the so-called operations 
must be done by slight of hand, using chicken entrails to fool patients that something hi 
been withdrawn from the body. 
Having arrived in Manilla, Katra was struck down by an intensive mig 
headache. On the third day of excruciating pain, she decided to do what she had never done 
before: pray. After the prayer asking for help, Katra experienced a vivid dream: 
The dream I had after praying gave me instructions about how 
I myself would do healing with my own hands. This information came 
to me from an extremely bright light that communicated with me in a 
dream that I did not want, and patiently debated with me when | declined 
to believe or accept the instructions. The voice in the light conveyed 
compassion when I began to sob out of fear that | was cracking up. The 


a 


* It is common among scientists and medical doctors to ¢ : a 
suggestion”. Of course, it is always possible that hypnotic and suggestive effects exist, anes 


first tasks of investigators is to examine the degree to which such an explanation may play 
However, if such an effect is established, it of course, raises questions rather ee 
explanation for there is at present no mechanism known whereby suggestion can be phy 


ast the accounts away 4S “the 


effective. 
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sits, One of her cancer patients has been 


Katra describes 
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ge of her healing power, Thus, an emergency call 
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and she was able to ive it to the patient 


one, she spoke directly to the sufferer 
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owledge of the patient was not always psychic means (25 
) 

e vital. On one occasion in the 1994) and DNA mie ee 1): 

Nes be ) (Rein 


This showed her that near touch or actual kn 


ycentration and attention wer 


necessary. But she found her cot 
d wanted to take a break. However, directly she let the 


hospital room, she became tired an 


d, the patient's pain returned. 
Some kind of power, the nature of which is outside the present paradigm, is {micro-psi) can be criticized ah 
zed. The resu 


Of course, itneeds more study without preconceived notions that healers can remove paj 
Iso much follow-up work to be done on healers’ patients to pain, stop headaches 


patient go from her min 


evidently available to healers. 
of what is possible. There is a 
distinguish sym tom-removal from cure. healing (s 
: “ int Z Hava Temissions of cancer:5 
point is that it is very difficult toma T; 
a 


malous Healing (14) examine them under under scientifj 
nulic contro] 


9.2.3 Scientifically Controlled Studies of Ano 
malous healing are the following: reproducibility. 


Among the more prevalent methods of ano 


(i) Prayer 
(ii) Use of hands (17). Some variation on the use of healer’s hands is the 92.4 Healing at a Dist 
most frequently mentioned method used to carry out anomalous healing, Sabri bunteand fens 
The therapist may actually touch or stroke the affected part (laying on of Generator, which is affect oe 
hands; therapeutic touch). Or, the therapist may approach her hands near shows, results which are a toas 
d keep them there for times which of miles. This hints that being 
ge 


(1-2 inches) from the affected part an 
vary from (usually) minutes to (infrequently) hours. Often, only one in some of the reports of K 
treatment is necessary (at least to remove symptoms). FP eral parapsychologiatss vatra. ] 
In “psychic surgery”, the surgeon appears to make an incision in the body,ared | 1982; Radin (34), 1995; Si Wai that of Braud (31), 1988. B 
liquid (not always blood!) flows, and something seems to be removed from the body and is Itis Wiutiticaneciaten: A 
pes of Internal Medicnagiiee 6, 2000 cepted and publish 
, > . ublished in 


declared to be the offending entity (17). 
rely by “will power”, i-e., by the establishment j 
Journal and the acce The point is th 
ptance there of a S that the Annals j 
Pp is an 


In Qi Gong healing, the healer appears to work enti 
** to the person to be affected who may be below) the reali 
ity of effects entire aper establishi 
ly beyond ex B ishing to some d. 
planati egree (see 


projection of some influence from the “master 
many miles distant. ‘indicates wh : ; 
5 s at one mi . on in th ; 
Now, all these methods and removal of symptoms as a result of their use, have been | The Se eee S a “crack it the ive” © present paradigm of science 
described over the millenia. What is new is that they are now being studied scientifical ‘studies met the inclu 'YSIS cites literature to 1999, - one h d 
sion criteria; thi ia undred studi 
> Mrteen demonst tes. Twenty-thr 
ee 


We owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Dan Benor and his book Spiritual Healing (14), wh “showed no effects ited a“ 
» and one showed a fewacaeetir €d positive tratment effects: nine 


gives a broad description of anomalous healing, from reports written millenia ago to stud! Does this confir 

of the last few years. His is a very critical study and he has a high standard of what ata@enhe a. reality of spiri 

accepts as “properly done, scientific work.” Oi tia ronan « el that healing at a 
His book includes a critical analysis of 191 studies of positive changes i ‘ ntal result. Neverthe] SS 

medical state of the patient, brought about by one of the methods mentioned above. Uh On’! know how they 68 

these, about two thirds gave results which are statistically convincing (i.e., at least a cur or what change ji 


tthe results cannot have been obtained by chance). 
e recent literature. Thus, for exampl | 


d by Miller 1982 (18) and Quinn, e¢ provides an enc d 
(19). A heightening of the activity of the immune system was achieved by Gerrard ¢ Mee. But it ee result for 
1996 and Olson and Sneed (21) in 1997. Anxiety was successfully reduced by Fer: Nod ready for listing . be premature to 
(22) in 1986 and Dixon (23) in 1997; and reduction of pain by Buckholz (24) in 1998) BPS some alread i technique to whi 
Katra’s achievements). ; y Accept it with hope. i , though 
There have also been a number of scientifically conducted ani 
Such studies have an advantage because animals (presumably) are not subject to thepi® 
effect (27). Thus, it has been shown that it is possi rowth 
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ratio tha’ 
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lowering of human hypertension has been achieve 
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ble to control bacterial g 
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able collecti 
on of spontaneous issi 
remission with full medi 
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ber 15, 1982, asimilar apparition appeared to a girl called 
Jelena and asked her for prayer and penence. She appeared up to three times a day during 
one week. Marijana also saw the Lady in.this period. The visits were preceded by a white 
cloud which disappeared when she came. The apparition spoke of her love for the girls and 
the parish. On certain occasions the Lady asked people to touch her and some people did, 
Those who stepped on her “veil” caused the apparition to disappear. The appearances are 
to the seers in trance and the healings continued sporadically until 1987. 


After a pause, on Decem 


Effect of Prayer (43, 45) 
The question of the effectiveness of prayers to a Judeo-Christian God®, thought to 


be concerned with the desires of individuals, is one of practical importance. Thus, at 2003, 
16% of Americans aver a belief in this God: and 39% of scientists also admit to such belief, 

At first glance, the overall picture does not seem to be positive. For example, in 

India, the wish for male heirs is universal. Thus, the age at which most men expect to stop 
working (45-55) is lower than in the West and, - because there is no social security, - 
financial support of parents in retirement depends upon the sons. A son works, on average, 


in agriculture and earns with the strength of his arms. He will support his parents. A 


daughter just produces more mouths to feed. And yet, the number of male and female births — 
i 


remains stubbornly equal. Correspondingly, the welfare of popes, kings, bishops, etc., are — 
regularly prayed for by millions of people, but there is no evidence that the health of these 
leading persons is affected by these prayers.” 
Only a few scientific studies of the effect of prayer on humans are available. One 
has to be cautious. Thus, sometimes the intention of a distant person on the health of another | 
animal or even bacteria) can be established. The animal studies (14, 41) are 


person (or an 
not directly relevant to the question of the effect of prayer, because what most people mean — 
i} 


by that subject is an intercession of a human to a personal God (43, 44). | 

The first scientific study of the effect of prayer in this sense was carried out by Ry 
C. Byrd, M.D. and published in the Southern Medical Journal for 1988 (32). The patients” 
were those in a Coronary Care unit. They were 393 in number: 192 were prayed for and 201 
were in a control group. The intercessors were Christians, active in the practice of t cit 
religion. They were given only the first names of the patients and the diagnosis of the it 
illnesses. The prayers continued for 10 months. 


9.2.6 


—— 


* However, those in the eastern countries have belief in deities different only in detail. In 1969, Hi 
and discussed with the Director of the Indian Institute of Science’s major laboratory in Ban} 
He told me that, in spite of knowledge associated with his profession as an aeronautical engi 
took serious notice of astrological signs and prayed for success in all his activities. 


? Anecdotal evidence for the knowledge of sensitives concerning the health of patients exists, 
C. N. Shealy, M.D. and Caroline Myers have written a book, The Creation of Health (45)- It 
the Missouri doctors’ collaboration with the woman journalist, who lived in New Hampsh! 
miles away. At the beginning of a diagnosis, Dr. Shealy would telephone Caroline Myers, ! 
the name and birthdate of his patient. What were her impressions? What did she see if she 
through the patient’s body? Were there any abnormalities? Myers scored about 93% cored’ 
by the results of x-rays and other normal medical means used to establish a diagnosis later 
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of the patient and whether such patients among those prayed-forare favored, compared with 


patients in the same group who are unconscious of a spiritual life. 
9.2.7. Are There Explanations of Anomalous Healing, Particularly That Observed 


in the Philippines? tua 
The first thing to understand when facing accounts given of healing in the 


Philippines is that “Instant Miraculous Healing” takes place with about one patient in SQ 
(50). At first this sounds disappointing, but when compared with the much lesser frequency 
of instant miraculous healing at shrines, - in particular Lourdes, - it is remarkably good, 
Then, there are in the Philippines 10% who receive no benefits from the visit but the rest, - 
88%, - who are helped to varying degrees in times between one and six months. The second 
thing to understand about healers in the Philippines is that they are always conventionally 
ignorant people, with training in neither medicine nor hygiene. 
A number of healers similar to those in the Philippines may also be found in Brazil, 
They belong to a break off group from the ‘Catholic Church called the “Spiritostas.” One 
might call them “Catholic Spiritualists”, They are historically related to a priest, Allen 
Kardec, who worked in Brazil in the late 19" century and who stressed, - with the 
disapproval of the Church, - direct contact with Spirits. In fact, Kardec is the author ofa 
book (51) in which are recorded rather mundane conversations which he alleges he had with 
spirits. 
Spirits come indirectly into most of the work of the healers (e.g., religious pictures 
on walls, signs emphasizing that the healing is not accomplished by, - but only through, - 
the human healer). But in some cases, the presence ofa discarnate’s voice is alleged. The 
most famous of these does not work in the Philippines but in Brazil. This was Arigo, a trade 
union leader and church warden, who, - after working hours, - would “treat” up to 30( 
patients in one day (about one per minute). He said that “Dr. Fritz” told him the disease an 
what to recommend, as soon as the patient came into the room. Arigo is credited with more 
than 80% success (52). 
Slight of hand and other pretenses have often been detected in the work of t 
Philippine healers (54). They use such methods (e.g., producing chicken flesh to simu 
material allegedly taken from the body), particularly with Philippine natives who ate 
credulous, but less frequently with Westerners (they observe that Westerners trainin 
materialistic science makes them more difficult to cure). The aim of the deception i 
bring into play belief and the placebo forces, which, - in Western scientific work, ~ hay 
been shown (55) to be some 75% of the strength of Western “biochemical” healing. 
However, there is also evidence for purely paranormal phenomena in Phil 
healing. Several experts: Krippner (58); Notoyama (56); and Leutemann (50) have alles nation (59). The Resitone is 
to observations from distances of 1-2 feet - and seen the exuding of blood from 
untouched by the Healers; the very thin incisions made at a distance, and the appearal 
objects from the body which were certainly not present earlier. Notoyama (56) has 
most of his career examining paranormal healing. Although it is generally difficult 
such healers to be effective away from home, Notoyama has managed to bring a he 
his laboratory and examine his work under controlled conditions; and made plenty cA 
up investigations of operations in the towns near to Luzon where many of the 
operate, Notoyama underplays deception and maintains that, if it occurs it plays 
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Six weeks in suspended animation is indeed a severe test, but believably recorded. 
Many other feats, - charisms as they are called in the Christian tradition, sidhis in Indian 
ones, - are recorded (60). Among them is the repeated levitation by the English medium 
Home. In one feat, Home lay horizontal and floated in and out of a window. A number of 
the time (1860's) and scientists signed a document describing what they had seen 


notables of 
(61).? 


The New Catholic Encyclopaedia (62) gives many accounts of telepathy and some 
of (a) exudation of heat sufficient to scorch clothing; (b) Bilocation’®; (c) Levitation; (d) 
Inedia’!; (e) Incorruptibility of the body after burial. 


Scientific Observations on Yogis 

A number of such studies have by now been recorded (58). The ones done in the 
West (63) are disappointing in comparison with the results sometimes ascribed to Indian 
s experience samahdi with the intense cortical 


9.3.2 


Yogis, because few Western student: 
stimulation which EEG measurements show accompanies that state. 

A number of Studies exist of modified EEG patterns among yogis (65). Satyanara 
Yanamurthi and Shastry (66) have written a paper on a Yogi who was able to lower the 
intensity of his pulse until it could not be felt and the heart not heard in the stethoscope for 


30 sec. 


Burial experiments with EKG recorded in a distant laboratory have been reported 
(68). For example, Kothari et al., buried a Yogi for 8 days (cf. 42 with Harridas) and 
recorded the EKG. The Yogi's heart beat reached 250 beats per minute but after 29 hours, 
the heart registered a flat line. However, one-half hour before the scheduled disinterment, 
the EKG with fast heart rate. The Yogi was found not 


anormal configuration appeared on 
to have moved, and recovered. 


9.3.3 Miracles 


9.3.3.1 General 
Accounts of unusual physical performances following many years of ascetit 
mmon. However, there are occasion 


ustify the description “miracle worker 


practice (fasting, sleep deprivation) are fairly co 
descriptions of people whose abilities genuinely j 


eee 


feats, e.g,, the Ind 


” What of mass hypnosis? It may be a possible explanation of some “impossible 
s that of Ho 


rope trick (63). But a camera cannot be hypnotized. As for witness ship such a 
people were present at the performance of the feat mentioned. People vary in the ease with which 
can be hypnotized and it seems likely that at least one of the strong minded gentlemen present) 
have remained awake. Besides this levitation, Home was overtaken by the abnormal happe 
which he reported were not under his control (61). He made his living exhibiting his psychic am! 


both in England and Europe. 


'© The observation of a material body in two distant places at the same time. 


ann has beens! 


'' Going for months and even years without food (the case of Theresa Neum 
y nurses fort 


detailed observation and measurement of ingo (communion wafer) and outgo, b 
(67). 
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and photogr; 
graphy, 

nd one 

liberally. one (Thomaz Morton) 


9.3.3.2 Sai Bab 
a: Work of E 
Erlendur Haraldsson, an ass rlendur Haraldsson 


Iceland, is a well known Parapsychologi 
remarkable Sai Baba. Haraldsson made ¢j 

one of them he was accompanied by th i 
is the basis of this account. 


9.3.3.3 Acts of Creation 
The first “miracle” 


He asked Baba to explain it, 
the hand fora second or two, 
Haraldsson could observe an acorn 
texture like an apricot stone. 
atwin apple. 


hie Purity in Everyday Life 
aba always stressed the Purity of dail 


house every day for the wai y life, devotion and m 


: editati 
ling crowd to see him. ARO MUHE LEE SUL 


ot use his power for demonstrations 

Otection of devotees.” , 

in 

: asked Habe how he did the remarkabl, 
out of nothing. He said that the 


Divine power can only be 


able acts of materialization, 
ability comes from the super- 
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consciousness e imagines the objec e wants to create an er 1 tl 
th b th ts t t d there it is. Baba frequen y 

; ‘ + & li % 

talks about the necessity of worship, devotion, duty. He asserted, that he would live unti 


the age of 94, i.e., die in 2020. 


: nin h 926, int! 
peat Sparen rer - was born on 25" November, ! n the 
Sathya Sai Baba, - 


i different name 
nd his wife, who have a 
i e son of a poor farmer a eet 
village of peepee s oe When Baba was 14, he one day gave ee ae 
ee aa iner icion was that he had been bitten 
| Ses i throughout the night. The next 
Bae aa i ained unconscious £ 
i me stiff. He rem Te 
Die aie Saas to burst into song and poeiyy maleic” 
pest hile hy of the Vedas. He called his family iyBe scoaees va" 
eae ae The new Sai Baba’s father poked a a oe : 
coneee i 1 d worship , 
earlier Sai Ba 7 Baba replied, “I am Sai-Baba: Come an ee, 
ee Sai Baba, Sirdi Sai Baba, was a famous Holy 
The earlier Sai i 


i Guru. 
devotees to seek God through devotion to the 


feces Bg watch or ring and a statue up to 8 inches sw 

Sai Baba could pro ie demand and sometimes he produced hot sg ae 
excellent to eat were ya : off handedly. He allegedly cured many a : ie e boys 
would take out tia are him who was pigeon ee eae a then oi | 

le, a son was : a gift from as ; , 

anase and he ee ee fatne Bors aan and asked her os it around 
a golden locket out of t . . onwards the boy recovered and became es . ee 
the boy’s neck. From this ia ed crowds. Odors, delightful and heaven ys “ee nai tl 

Baba afedted neat sae also seen, such as smoke coming eae a uf 
Even more curious ante bring food but only open vessels and ates and oll 
oe ae ae eee He touched them and then there was food, 
the food insi apc 


i S. * ‘ land when he lost 
pee Aare pertains to the local raja. He was in Eee 
A striking 


assport and this cal SS a Ww abou by telepathy ar dto 
y 

fe) 8 i i Baba kne bout this Dp y 

Pp 2 used him much distress. : 

family that your father has lost his passport. Baba told the family a 1e would repl a 

the Sacodh and all would be well. The raja found it later in a bag which had been eatl 


thoroughly searched. 


9.3.3.7 Variation of Weight and other Wonders aie ealine uit 
: a ba could vary his weight. He used to ask fee Oe me soe 
a i human body. Baba 
i 1 that he was carrying a 
Haraldsson did not fee i: aus 
son said it was like a paper bundle. couric sceo OE 
aero Baba materializes, the holy powder Vibuti is se hom eon 
ice i ing, for example, 
h needed healing, He 
oe : the part of a body whic Nn er 
He applied oe eee there were even more “miracles Wan cee: ona 
€ , a 
, 2 oa if they were hungry. He would ee rom Bangalore 
an ‘imei ia them disappear again and so on. He used to 
sometimes : 
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Femoved a devotee’ s diseased tonsils, 


boastful and arrogant. Some W 
@pproached them for homosexu 


he car normally, but of 
heel, cross legged his feet, 
drove up the curvy road, 
ater to be poured in the tank 


village in which he lives, Puttaparti, 
other occasions he sat in the driver's se 
but the car drove, changed gear, etc. 
On occasion, the car ran out of petro 
and the car ran normally, 


He would sometimes drive t 
at, took his hands off the w 
> Without his touching it and 
|. Baba asked only for w 


jewels. He gave to visitors a number of the 
any sign of sand upon them. The largest 


ains, necklaces, 
there was never 
ches high. 


9.3.3.8 Dematerialization and Illumination 

Baba could suddenly disappear. H 
him to do the same. Then he would vanish 
cases brilliantly illuminated. 

Baba gave rise to the feeling that 
what people were thinking and often answ 


© would snap his fingers and ask those around 
and would be seen, €.g., on a hill top, in some 


“God is watching you” because he always knew 
ered their unspoken questions. 


9.3.3.9 Failings and Criticisms of Sai Baba 


Sai Baba did not always succeed in his cures. On one occasion he claimed to have 


but later on the Person went to 


a Western doctor and 
hroat. 


nd that the tonsils were still in his 


Baba demands absolute adherence to him and him alone and 


is certainly both 
esterners, on visits to his Ashra 


m, have reported that Baba 
aba’s predictions of the future are 
ularly because he demanded that 
€ who left Baba said 
e did not take it away as other gurus do.” 

es, particularly people educated in the West. When Baba is told 
4 800d Indian proverb: “Nothing happens to the sky if a dog barks.” The 
de of Baba concerns his refusal to submit to a Scientific examination. But, 
"NY people Baba is simply God. He has merged into the divine. 


: “Christ gave 


utthem, he has 
Criticism ma 


9.3.3.10 Haraldsson’ 
Dr 


s Inventory of Miraculous Acts 
-H 


araldsson took 29 people who 
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Table 9.1 
Some Noteworthy Numbers (69) 


times 
Once 2-5 6-10 11-50 Over 50 S 
Never 

oe 19 
mapa ; r 
Rings ; 
Lockets ; : x 
Sweets : X 
Fruits 7 4 


i xtinct 
Publishers Hastings, House, New York 1987 - Publisher e 


ist is inevitable. Chrisf 
i Christ is inevitab 
i i f the life of Jesus 
son with accounts 0 eas 
ee eee 5000 people, he was said to naige ene sa areas 
a ern dexorcisms. He could also make himself - peer 
! : 5 i iz 4 
pela ae and transtiguration. He aid nige _ Cae 
underwent be u earance after his death by Enubifion 2 a So ae 
vee i; “body” in which he then was said to : cecal 
See ae jon od exhibited one of the key properties found by 
nds of the crucifix ae : 
ne people in the OBE state - he could go ate P couistedoraciniee ame 
° in di between I 
the main difference cae eS 
eae religion of the world and the ares ae ee 
eC aeeae tee i, aremarkable phenomenon, who has ma 
ins in Pultrapari, mon 
pie be examined by) Western psychiatrists. 
n 


ICHMAN (70) 
MAZ GREEN MORTON: WORK OF PULOS AND R 
3.4 THO ; | 
” sa ean rning Thomaz Morton, has been gathered” 
c terial given here conce So's Gay ea 
chs eae se. Pulos, a Vancouver ca Smeal eT ee 
i 1 : + 3 
i ee wth ted Brazil several times in the 1 980's o eee cee 
ee i iated with a Brazilian pharmcist, a 
. enings associate r peat | 
Coen Peake were witnessed by Pulos a5 as Oe 
ee a support could be found from at least is in : oe eur, 
ofa ea aha oie saw and heard about is ava oan 
of what the a s reports by the psychiatrist, Pulos, many 0 a 
from the aed tes see a group from the Institute for the Study e me 
ai ae aay the following account is based on observations 
Rio de Janeiro. 


by Pulos and Richman. 


ae eee a pharmacist and was just another boy i ae 

ee = uty ane We have only his own word as a basis ee ade 
when he went ree ne a shine of lightning splitting a nearby Boniber. a a 
he bt ced tee ne the air. He tells that he heard a voice PPLE 
Hab a ois others and to enact “strange phenomena . ast 
“our as "i ae by the lake, Thomaz felt te pater chard 

i king in his : 

activity was manifest until, several years later, wor 


but no Pp») 
acy,™ 
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A small bust of the crucified Christ, 


aranormal abilities were 
eller. He felt challenged 


hose he held in his hi 
» but also spoons ne 


he stayed), 
From the time of Geller’s 
focus of a large number of witnesse 
-he does not feel he has “power” 
is necessary to bring him into an at 
a glass of wine, perhaps two. Then, - sometimes, - Th 
power is coming on, it is in my arms.” The anomal 
by signs Of great concentration. 
hyperventilates. He Says that he * 
happening vary, 
accomplished the 
examples, from the 


visit and the Spoon bending 
d anomalous events. He has 
to bring them about. 
mosphere of relaxme 


(1981), Morton became the 
made clear that, - normally, 
To provoke his Psychic powers, it 
nt, of jollity, of good conversation,- 
omaz will tell his listeners that “th 


e 
ous happening is then usu 


9.3.4.3 Transmutations 

More often this would be done with currency notes, changed from lower to higher 
denomination while held in the hands of a witness, Brazillian to US currency is often done. 
Asilver dollar was transformed into a medallion with {wo porpoises engraved therein (the 
astrological sign of the PoOssessor of the dollar had been Pisces-the fish), A woman’s cotton 
‘belt is transformed to a metal necklace. 

Earlier, these chan 


ges happened hidden ina hand holdi 
‘Thomaz showed the trans 


ng the original object. Later, 
mutational changes happening to an 


y onlooker. 
9.3.4.4 Making Ornaments 


An incident is described in which a ball of paper was transformed in minutes into 


9.3.4.5 Transteleportation 
Thomaz was seen to enter a shop. 
Ksaway. He cannot be found in the sho 
to be visited. He found himself there 
S NO consciousness of his transfer. 


He was with a group, motoring to a house some 
P, but appears next seated on the veranda of the 
~ confused - about the time he entered the shop. 


ie ha: 


9.3.4.6 Materialization and Dematerialization 

On several occasions, Thomaz has been observed to disappear in front of witnesses 
“pear a few minutes later. Such happenings remind one Of the disappearance in front 
in crew and Passengers of the ghost of the dead captain of the airplane which he had 
Hloting when it crashed into the Everglades (71). Reports on Sai Baba are similar. 
9.3.4.7 Cre 


ation of Life 
Two 


accounts have been 


given (Pulos and Richman, 70 
In one he asks a witne 


) of the creation of life by 
SS to hold a piece of raw bee 


fin his hand. After the 
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Ina history Similar to 


. i live , 
d the shout, the witness finds she is holding a a severe electric shock at the a 
: s ’ 
z = ntration and the 
alia of the conce: 
paraphern 


i < ion, stroking and finally 
ion, he is photographed during concentration 2 
icket, On another occasion, be : i 
niachig live chicks from unfertilized sae sscahe ceca aasies cone a. 
itnes S provi : 
eee apm Resident of the six weeks burial of the Yog 
e account by t 


that of the younger Sai Baba and to Morton, Pais Xperience 
Se of eleven. 


Claudio Cabianca (70) 
This man was run 


ning a pizza Parlor in 1982, 
shock at the age of 12. Cabi 


example, th 


als ctri¢ 
; abianca has caused the teleportati i : e 
hiatrist. Were the witnesses al] nto a locked car. Most of his demonstrations sh mont he meg ie 
_ st. a ° e SIS * 
aimee saaee psye rand? Photilinds hie: i nS show psychokinesis with cards and have been 
Further, the accounts of difficult to hypnotize a movie camera. Fraud? carried out in cooperation with physics Professor Urbani Camillo. He told Pulos he had used 
Gis it would be difficu sychic technique 0 cure a brain embolism; a 
tngenotiney 7 Pe Seeiisti ight to Rio, motor on to see Thomaz and a psy! q and disintegrated tumors 
witnessed Thoma : ight catch a flight to Rio, 
think they mig 
For those who 


s . s sy ( 8). First yy homaz char e€ 
snap a few “miracles”, the task is not so ¢a L tried in 199 ges 


< ; 9.3.9 Luciano Muti (70) 
hich may lead to the exhibition of interesting happenings, 
fees for contacts whi 
extremely large fees 


He is also reputed to be a poor keeper of appointment . As to the relati ely small sums Muti also received a shock I 
« . b abilities conne a motorcy +] . s en he Was t 
needed to brin m e USA, whether he would come is problematic al and as his nnection h : » but this Was wh 
to the U , 1 
eeded t ing hi t Ww 


iti ere, it might be a wasted 
h affected by a favorable, friendly, uncritical atmosph 
are so much affec 


investment. 


us Events 
5 Other Persons Able to Bring about Anomalo 
9.3. 


S and dissolve jt, 
ay A feature among some o 
; son within 
in the world who can perform acts which defy rea 
ersons in 
The number of p 


f these unusual Persons is so 
However, this would be expected to cause some Physiolo 
ited to the few described here. Thus, Pulos (70) y 
3 a inly not limite 
digm is certain 
the present para 


: 5 and itis difficult to see the Powers described above h 
82 brought him into contact with five such persons arising from such a destructive impact 
: 2 br - sing s 5 
found that a visit to northern Italy a tate at a level of technology roughly — 5 - 
aly isa moderns case reduce a manifestation 
However, Italy is : | activity tends to j 
(see below). some that intellectua d” person to admit 
is thought by son le for a “well educated” pers . 
of the USA. Itis it makes it unacceptable : tain a 
+ tmakes it P d third world con 
: ty (because | ies in the developing an 
of psychic activi hat countries in the ilities discussed above 
it mi xpected that c : us abilities discuss 
to any), it inagtt be ee times more) of persons with anomneot uid project the mimbarmil 
greater econ (says ‘ of populations with this assumption co 
i le ratios 
and below, Simp 


Ors. 
+1 te here the possessors 
i tto be several thousands. Brazil isa country wh manic) 
of his sor . 


me kind of shock in early life. 
gical rearrangement in the body 
aving an origin in new biomechanisms 
| 
94 ACAUSALITY 

| It may be helpful ina 

‘Teminded about the existence 
seem to have no cause, - 
_ aeausal event by saying t 
zens make, perha 


‘800d example is that of dog bites. Some d 


Pproaching a discussion of then 
of a-causal phenomena, i.e, 
“coincidences”, ete. 


hat it is “just a coincidence” 


an 
St 


a P -—.¥ Rea yr) = 
» * a $ ( ! 

iving magicians 
of such gifts are less likely to receive unf vorable publicity Primitive particular sha 


i le. 
societies may hide many such peop 


ee ies. On Pulos’ ¥ 
sare oe ee wealthy gentleman was in his seventies 
In 1982 this aris ’ 


i i Pulo 

i si and then began reciting deraile'es i; 
Rol glanced at his head and oes ae brought with him two ne cae enorme 
TL daemon = jz ‘ea a card and placed it at the center arse oe 
which he duly shuffled. sper to turn over the top card: it yd a 
sec of concentration, z on deck. Pulos relates much cr Hato appeal 
akan - ie. ‘adioting an ability to cause objects buried far 
psychokinetic a ’ 


kick of a horse, 
ife. Iam giving some class lectures at the University 


» that I would like to have a projector on 
into the class next time, on 


» One is Standing 
Ihave not mentioned 

and know the formula for the 

thinking about the economic 

is 20 years and if one takes the inflation 

B this time as averagin d the cost of things would become 


room. 


This psycho a was 39 82 range things happen i 
hi Pp ych log as 39 in 1982. St ng hi g PP K 
Ss d the elights of her vacation int 
e visit of $a woman guest describe d 
at th isit of Pulos a wo 
whereupon a fresh water turtle appeared and walked acros s the table. 
scribed in cau ing psychokinetic effects with cards, similar to those of R 
desc ed in s rds 


Th A good 
n his presence: T 000d example cone 


re won by horses with names 
Correspondingly, Iam in Rome 
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outaform. The man making outa form next to me is the manager to whom 


: e : 
rresearch labs in New Jersey. Nerous pronounce 


airport, making 
T report when I consult for Exxon in thei 
The archetypal example comes from Jung and is very famous. A young woman 


patient is relating a dream in which she was given a golden scarab beattle. As she tells the 
dream, a gentle tapping can be heard at the window. Investigating the noise, Jung (73) 
noticed a beetle related to the rare golden scarab species described by the patient. 


Closely related to these strange events are omens (Shallis, 72). A woman 
h, she has noticed that a number of birds 


eme at scienti 
nt that Scientists should no 


€ con 
cept of present 


nemi eae : 
Ment British science) 


(iitaa’ andives antial examinagi 
Nias, 1982) (75), “amination of Astrology, published 
, Shedina ] 


coincidences. The birds gather a 
A wild suggestion was made by the Austrian Biologist, Kammerer (74). Itis ad hoc 


but has the compensating advantage of radical simplicity. Thus, all of us go on with our 
lives without being disturbed by something totally inexplicable, entirely outside the science 
of our time. However, sometimes, always suddenly, there occurs a strange acausal event, 
Kammerer’s suggestion was that there are two “sides” to life, one enormous in influence 
compared with the other. Our norms and our Science are all with the enormous one - but, 
- the other Side wins through, we experience it, - and then itis gone. Indeed, 
normal events such as telepathy and precognition, come into the lives of 
is so seldom, the duration of the impression so transient, it is 
it happens again. Jung wrote a book about events which 
lled the phenomenon Synchronicity. 


balance tends to Sway 
quadrants, 


by the position 


ed to make his ow 


just sometimes, 
this is how para 
most of us. The occurrence 
easy to shrug it off: until 
anomalously occur together. He ca 


Position of the planet Mars 


The effect ca 
4 ; an be u itat 
correlati Panttative! i 
10 on of 16.7%. Gauquelin fo ¥ stated with referen 
nes (See Fig. 9.3), und 22% of sports ch 


9.4.1 Astrology 
at that time. 


The claims of Astrology refer quintessentially to acausal phenomena, entirely 
nt science. In fact, no scientist employed in a corporate, military 
A would dare to suggest that there might be somethin 
'2 But let it be clear at once that there is pop-astrolog; 
The pop-astrology of predictions published in 
r various zodiacal signs, are not our concem 


ce toachancee 
ampions are bo 


outside concepts of prese 
or University organization in the US 
more than superstition to astrology. 
and academic (or “real”) astrology. 
es of people born unde 
y is a serious (if entirely aberrant) subject with its own empi 


t make up some kind of theory (Nias, 75). A trainin 
Attempts to test the abilities of real astrologers 

der (76)) and have mixed results. The possibilit) 
tion may contribute to the successes Score 


Xpectation of the 
tin the critica] 


newspapers of the fortun 
here. Academic astrolog 
rules which strung together migh 
Astrology takes several years. 

continued for many years (West and Toon 
must not be excluded that an ability in precogni 


by some astrologers. 2 


eae 
‘ chanage in t 
»- if I survived, - | et 


age of 92! The 


Oice, he told 
would (and here he m 
near fatal illnesses did 


e of scientism: phenomena are to be 


!2-The attitude of scientists to Astrology is an exampl : 
henomena which do not fit it are to be Gecias 


real only if they fit the theories of present Science. P 
not real, are not there, must be illusions. 


me! would fall ser lously Pp aly 
ill and prob; tb] 

ade Sestures which I took to indicate great 

come but notuntil A + 2 years, Shall I die 


ghting in 


India, by a denied reservation, and overni| 
e palmott 


'? Grounded for a day in New Delhi, 
loger ($20). He examined th 


hotel, I decided to try a reading by the resident astro h 
and asked for the place, date and time of my birth. He appeared to be lost in thought fora . IS sin views on a numbe Lond ; 
minutes during which he wrote numerical figures on a pad. ‘After that, he calmly and quie ‘— fi Sychology and held to ideas, T of issues in his field and ial : vg 
statements about me, which included three true personal things about my body (e+ aspe nt ae character. He i: advanced, - concerning rae t. He was 
CX, ' ned t ss Im 
manent quality of the eee media's emphasis in a : 
‘on, ig 
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known scientj hich go against faith ; 
. ist, H St fa ; 
St, H.J. Eysenk,! a Hh inoth "investigate things 


Psychologist fi on 
St, felt secure @ © well 
nough to Walk 


982 book 


experiences the death of two relatives. Before eac 
gathered outside a window in her house. She continues her life, shrugging off the birds as evaluation, but throwi ore or less wha 
third time, - and her husband dies a few hours later. is concerned with th ng doubton astrologers’ cla Cone would have Xpestod (76). On 
© work of a F ims. Howe ed, - object; 
re P ver P Jective 


and here the 
4. into positive 


Il versed j 
. IN Statistics i 
Ustics, he decid givento astrology 


astrolo ° : 
SY, with the aim of fi n (and a very 
wooden stake 


quency of birth dates OF hi €s show that there is findeed 
7a 


Fig. 9.3. The two curves show ad exni : 
The “Mars effect” Planation of the 


the frequency of births of sports 
champions at different positions Investigation of the Claim 
of Mars. The upper curve is emiment athletes had wee: 
Gauquelin’s sample of 1/5535 
the lower curve 1s the 
independent sample of 535 
studied by the Committee Para. 
Reprinted from H. J. Eysenck 
and D. K. Nias, Astrology: 
Science or Superstition?, about whom so much eins 
Maurice Temple Smith, Ltd., This worker found at Wis 
Gloucester Mansions, f members of the pidiaetog 
Recent work by McGill; : Gauquelin are described in 


Cambridge Circus, London aaa 12 -r ae ee G aaa 
WC2 England (1982). Publisher Rise Gulmination Setting explanations of certain techn 


a correlations 5 
as been examined by osicar ¢ 


of the Para 
hormal) and they did find a “M 
ars effect” 
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ical 
production of melatonin by the Ae 
gland 


extinct 
a N-acety! tryptemine) depends 
nished by hisown unexpected results (mortified, one Such enzymes are also sensi on enzym 
nsitive to the s 


- The center of McGillion’ 


This is the “Mars effect”. Asto 


suspects) Gauquelin extended his work (which he called “cosmobiology”) in two directions, to which a newborn child ; trength of the E 

He made an examination of the Mars effect on sportsmen in several European countries; he melatonin and hence affex 1S Exposed to these iethenee 8 Magnetic field. The de 

tried out correlations between birth date and some planet’s zodiacal characteristics - and Wiech G&ciheee oe later development, ces can alter the level ne ‘ah 
artists, military leaders, ete, birth, in which h ould be expected to b pineal 


found them, - respectively, for outstanding scientists, 

A somewhat comic interaction occurred between Gauquelin and a French 
organization for investigating claims of the paranormal. They kept Gauquelin's results for 
15 years and then returned them with a non-acceptanice note, based on their doubt as to the 
validity of the accuracy of 16.7% chance base, a difficulty shown to be trivial by Eysenk and 


Nias (75). { 
The situation during the last 20 years has Seen attacks launched upon Gauquelin’s — 
findings by Kurtzetal. But their criticisms have been strongly met by Ertel and Irving (7! 
who have produced highly significant Mars data, using the data of Kurtz et al. My 
Another attack has been published against Gauquelin and it is by Domanget of! OS THE BIOFIELD 
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(Center for the Scientific 


no longer consistent to think of biological entities as composed simply of 
individual atoms joined by fields based on Coulomb’s Law. Biology must become holistic. 

To understand living systems it is helpful to consider the full meaning of 
Schroedinger's equation, i.¢., to consider the “potentia”, the states of the uncollapsed state 
vector before observation. Does Consciousness control the biological organism through an 
interaction of its field with such potential states (Bischof, 78)? 

A signal event in this area was the publication in 1970 of a translation of 
Pressman’s book (79) on Soviet work on magnetic effects and their effects on living 
organisms. It has been shown recently by Adey (80) that there are extraordinary Sensitivities 
of biological organisms to extremely low frequency (ELF) fields (Table 9.2). 

One has to ask whether such minute electric field effects should be accounted for 
in the interpretation of biological phenomena. Correspondingly, living creatures emit 
electromagnetic radiation in the microwave range and there is also evidence of biophotonic 
radiation (Popp (81)). 

Systematic work which implicitly asks questions concerning a Biofield is going on 
in the Princeton Engineering Anomalies .Research Laboratory where work is done on the 
measurement of human-machine interaction Jahn and Dunne (82)). Thus, if concentration 

upon a machine can change its operation, it suggests that an as yet unknown field must be 
emitted from the human, who concentrates. The same is required in psychokinetic 
phenomena. In Section (9.3), some abilities of several rare individuals having extraordinary 
abilities are briefly described, - and some of the activities which they demonstrate might be 


interpretable if they are able to projecta biofield.'° 


correspondingly 


TABLE 9.2 
Bioelectric Sensitivities to ELF Fields 
Tissue Gradient 


Imposed Field 


Function 


Sharks and rays Navigation and predation 10° Viem dc to 10Hz 
Birds Navigation 107 Vécm 0.36 
Birds Circadian rhythms 107 V/em 10 Haz, 2.5 Vin 
Monkeys Subjective time estimations 107 V/cm 7 Hz, 10 Vi 


Man Circadian rhythms 
Comparison with intrinsic, cell and tissue neuroelectric gradients 


Membrane potential 10° V/em 
Synaptic potential 10° V/em 
10°! Vem 


Electroencephalogram 
by M.J. Allen “Charge and Field Effects in Biosystems,” published by Ki 
Academic/Plenum Publishers, New York, 1989. Reprinted with permission. 


ee 


'S Oi Gong masters are authors of extraordinary feats witnessed in the 1990's. For exons 
Lemer (83), describes an experience in which a-Qi Gong master demonstrates a potenti j 
of 200 v between his hands, and lights a normal household lamp with electricity den 


hands. 
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Popper’s and Eccles’ book amounts to an extended argument for a Consciousness 
separated from the brain, The essence of the contention can be exemplified by the nature 
of works of art. Eccles refers to the pictures on the ceiling of the dome of St. Peters in 
Rome, painted by Michael Angelo. He asks if the concepts there portrayed could have 
originated by means of acomputer? How could a digital system express aconcept such as, 


e.g., Truth? 
The type of theory which Popper and Eccles (100) are suggesting can be called 


pansychism, and we shall find reference to it below, because it has recently been 
redeveloped by the philosopher David Chalmers (101). Needless to say, pansychism 
theories have been criticized by, e.g., Searle (116), who has been the source of a number 
of books on Consciousness. The essence of Searle’s criticism is that the present paradigm 
is entirely materialistic, no nonmaterial entities are recognized, and on this ground he claims 
the Popper Eccles theory of an immaterial self that programs a computer-like brain cannot 


be accepted.” 
On the other hand, Chapters 5, 6,7 and 8 of this book describe developments of the 


last 35 years, such as non-locality, distant healing, and the numerous paranormal phenomena 


which are inconsistent with a mechanistic physics. 


9.7.4. Computer Oriented Theories of Consciousness 

A number of theories have been published in the last decade which involve a 
detailed development of the concept of the brain as a computer (112). In these theories, 
attempts are made to explain Consciousness within a materialistic framework, i.e., without 
the immaterial essence of a Self utilized by Popper and Eccles. 

These computer-based theories are popular. Indeed, most nonexperts in the field 
of Consciousness have a-basic concept thereof similar to those developed in detail by 
specialists: consciousness must come from certain mechanisms in the brain. There can be,~ 
within the present paradigm, - no other type of explanation of Consciousness.”' It is an 
epiphenomenon unnecessary in the comprehension of the functioning of humans. 

All theories of consciousness which involve the pan-computer viewpoint beara 


in terms of neuronal connections in the brain. However, they are all confronted will 
Major Problem: how is it that the myriad electrical impulses, which would be necessary 
experience the scene earlier referred to with the moon, the falukas, the Nile River and 
gigantic shrimps, all can be integrated into a realized picture, a scene of the whole? How 
can the internally displayed pictures be recognized for what they are and by who 
Although the authors of the pan-computer theories struggle to overcome this prin 
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order to explain Consciousness, there is another kin 
of which Consciousness - somehow - comes (Eccles). 

Another term which needs explaining in approaching Chalmers’ work is 
functionalism. In this, the essence of a system is in what it does. For example, a thermostat 


has a function which maintains the temperature of a system constant. Each system does 


something, e.g., a clock tells the time, ete. 

David Chalmers (101) accepts functionalism as a useful concept. But when some 
authors (e.g., Searle) want to tack on Consciousness, they see this tack on as “something 
acting in the brain”. Chalmers thinks that the tacked on part - the mind - is not part of the 
brain. There is functionalism, but the tacked-on part is not a functional state. Thus, 
nvolve Consciousness. There could bea being 


9.7.7 Quantum As 
functional organizations do not of themselves i Zohar (123) 
(a zombie) made up of silicon chips and other electronic impediments, which would function 
in most ways like a human being. But it would not be conscious. When one damaged a part 
of it, it would not contain an entity which felt pain (for it has no Consciousness). 

What is new, or characteristic of this view is that Chalmers wants to extend 
Consciousness outside living things he implies that all things which have a function have 
some degree of Consciousness. Thus, notonly plants, insects and animals are conscious, but 


also the thermostat, rocks, the Milky Way (“Panpsychism”). 


in her b 


This view has enthusiastic followers at this time (Searle), but of course it is systems. (In such 9 ; 
extremely counter intuitive. In favor of Chalmers’ view is some evidence (Schréder(_)) been exemplified b Fganizations 
that biomolecules in the development of the foetus “know what to do”, the ability to make If Zohar He application t 
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up extremely complex circuit approaches concepts such as the Biofield, and the 


morphogenic field, etc. 
On the weaker side, Chalmers’ concepts as to the add-on never say what it is (122), 


However, the same limitation applies to Eccles’ psychons (Section ) and indeed to Searle’s 
ideas, too, for although in his case there is less mystery, the add-on being part of the brain = 
one still asks: what is it? Itis the nature of the mysterious add-on, its non-corporeality (in 
Eccles, McGinn and Chalmers) which makes it difficult to bring into focus. 


Penrose 
The Oxford mathematician, Roger Penrose, has contributed three books whic 


not directly about Consciousness, but which have considerable relevance in judging 
theories thereof. The books are called The Emperor's New Clothes (1 17), Shadows 0) 


9.7.6 


of them is the argument by Penrose that it is not possible to interpret available data in! 


of the mind as a computer. 


Penrose’s arguments are an elaboration of the kind of argument given by Ei Self. Some asured 
when he refers to Euclid’s theorem about prime numbers. Human understanding “rea ean actuall — and particular! 
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and, ina sense, not Reality (all the states), because these are destroyed on measurement, i.e., 
we cannot become conscious of the “real” outside world but only of Maya. 

Goswami realizes that the consensus among observers of the outside world as to 
the nature of the products found there means that he has to give up the basic concepts of the 
pure idealism, but he suggests that the nature of external reality is some kind of mix 
between a materialistic computer-oriented picture (that, say, of Crick (115)) and the effect 
of areas of the brain which are coherent and which allow quantum properties, which 
contribute to the net picture. Thus, if there are such quantum properties, then there would 
be the possibility of nonlocal behavior, and one has, perhaps, a glimpse of distance- 
independent telepathy, etc. 

Goswami’s contribution is involved, as is shown, by the fact that he 
includes“tangled hierarchies” in his discussion. He suggests that consciousness involves q 
non-local unity, which combines, in coherent areas of the brain, to reduce the quantum 
object with its “in potentia” state to one actualized state. This reduction would be 
unconsciously chosen by the observer, who therefore would determine the reality realized 


by an him. 


9.7.8 How the Self Controls the Brain (126) 

According to Nobel laureate Eccles, an immaterial consciousness operates on the 
brain. He hypothesizes that the underlying operator contains units which (somewhat 
mechanistically) he calls psychons, These psychons connect up to the dendrons, bunches 
of (material) neurons which form dendrites in the structure of the brain. Eccles’ work is 
strong in diagrams of the neural structure of the brain and one of these which can be quoted 
is Fig. 9.7 which shows these neurons and their synaptic connections. 

A basic idea in Eccles is exocytosis. This is the name given to a process by which 
chemicals stored in vessels called organelles are released from the cell and spilled into the 
extracellular fluid. In a paper with Beck (128) the excotosis process is quantum 
mechanically described. The authors refer to a “quasi particle of energy”, which controls 
exocytosis. In Fig. 9.8, there is a picture of the synaptic vessicules before transfer, i.e, 
before exocytosis. Thus, for Eccles, mental events, - the mind, Consciousness, - occur 
through the immaterial psychons and each of these has a matching material dendron. Ther 
are some 40 million psychon-dendron connections in the brain. 
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d that it explains nothing. Where is a discussion of the connections of 
the inflowing electrical impulses and their integration within the brain? Where is a 
discussion of how this integration creates informative pictures? However, we already know 
at least one example of a totally different viewpoint and its help to us in science. It is 
thermodynamics which is, to a degree, the analog of the Eastern view of Consciousness, 
Thus, thermodynamics does not involve any discussion of mechanism, or particles and their 
actual behavior. However, itenables us to have insights into the model behavior of systems, 
and has the advantage over the atomic-molecular picture in that it is not open to doubt, 
pment, and change. The same advantage might be seen in the Eastern approach to 
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9.10 MUCH MORE ON CONSCIOUSNESS 


9.10.1 Preliminary 
We have seen, so far, something of what the literature of recent times gives us for 


the concept of Consciousness. Among most scientists, there is an attempt to explain 
Consciousness entirely in terms of the operation of electrical circuits in the brain (115). 4 
few scientists and a number of philosophers see “something more,” though are unable to be 
jucid in any explanation of what it is (116). 

In the following, we shall continue to discuss Consciousness but in a more general, 
- fashion. At the beginning we shall tackle the main problem which the 
what is Consciousness supposed to mean? We shall explore 
cluding some scientific evidence from the study of 


- more advanced, 
subject has: its definition, i.e., 
broadly what the concept may mean, in 
paranormal phenomena (131). 


Inventivity, and Purposefulne 
“present model in Biology . 
Nevertheles 


9.10.2 What Is Consciousness? 
The first thing one does in meeting such a question is to go to the dictionary, 


Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary for 1977 says that Consciousness is Awareness, 
Emotion, Volition and Thought. Itis, of course, reasonable to ask what this dictionary gives 
for Mind. It says that Mind is an element which feels, thinks, wills and reasons. 

Lastly, - and without controversy, - Webster's defines the brain as that part of the 
vertebrate central nervous system which is the origin of thought and a neural coordinator 
receiving stimuli from the central organs, interpreting them and formulating the m 
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follows. 


9.10.3 Scientific Concepts: Paradigm Bound 
Before going deeper into the substance of this section, it is relevant to remine 


reader that the concepts which make up Science at a given time are bound to the ge? 
paradigm of that time. Atthe beginning of the 21“ century, the reigning paradigm Is 
in the version of Newtonian Materialism. Thus, until the outburst of the beginning 
Thoughts associated with the names of Copernicus, Galileo, Bacon, Kepler, and in 
the Medieval world, described in Chapter 1, - was seen as filled with discarnate en! 
these, - not the bacterial germs of Science, - were supposed to determine illness 0 
Further, in Europe at least, the Church was not only alive and well but 
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9.10.4 Can the Brain Be the Seat of Consciousness (131)? 

The answer to this is in the negative. Thus, the cardiac surgeon, Sabom, describes 
(137) an operation which was carried out on a woman with an aneurysm in the brain. The 
chief surgeon lowered the temperature of her body, stopped blood flow, and brought about 
a condition of no pulse, and a flat EEG. He could then operate on the aneurysm, and was 
thereafter able to restart the heart and bring the woman back to life. 

By all measure, this woman was dead during the operation. However, she reported 
an Experience during this time. In it she described in detail the happenings in the operating 
theater, the appearance of the many doctors there, only two of whom she knew, and some 
of the instruments used, one of which was particularly specialized and which she could not 
have seen elsewhere. That the woman retained Consciousness while her brain and normal 
senses could not function is a seminal finding of the first rank. It would be difficult to find 
a more anti-paradigmatic experimental result. 

Thus, it may be that, in normal waking life, the 
similar to that of a TV set. Such a device portrays happenings, which are occurring 
elsewhere and which are transferred electromagnetically to the set. Thus, the TV set is 
essential to our realization of happenings but these happenings, - as with Consciousness and 
the Brain, - do not originate there (116). 

Such a view would be consistent with other phenomena, e.g., those in which, under 
LSD, some patients are able to recall details of what they allege to be past lives. Some of 
what is claimed in these reports has been substantially verified (138). 


brain does indeed act in a way 


9.10.5 Can Consciousness Be an Epiphenomenon of the Brain? 

This question has implicitly been answered in the last section, - Consciousness: 
cannot be created in the brain, because persons appear to be able to remain conscious when 
the organs of their bodies (including the brain) are inoperative. 

A more experiment consistent model of Consciousness is to regard it as a Primary 
of Existence. It is desirable, - and the center of material for the New Paradigm, - for itto be 
realized that there is a Consciousness. Perhaps (as Schrédinger was the first Western scientist 
to suggest), - there is only one Consciousness (139). This is essentially the view in Buddhist 
philosophy. 


9,10.6 Materialism Is Not Consistent with Paranormal Phenomena 

Materialism cannot be brought into line with the facts of the existenc 
Apparitions, both of living and dead persons (Chapter 6), Out of the Body Experiences aie 
now widely reported and a few experiments under scientifically controlled conditionsh ye 
been done which are consistent with the exit from the body of a non-material ens 
containing the body's senses and memory and its corresponding return, with informat 
gathered on its journey (Chapter 7). Near Death Experiences imply the existen ee 
discarnate entity, containing the personality of the dying person, accounts of that en! 
observation of its body and specific details of its surroundings are numerous, and co 
with the implication of the title of the Popper and Eccles book: The Self and hse 
(Chapter 7). Correspondingly, there are many reports, made with scientific of 
concerning young persons who tell of an earlier life and in some cases 0 and mee 
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experiences of higher mental states, appears urgent. It is important that the present 
paradigm be encouraged to outgrow a purely Materialistic stance, in which there is no 
teaching of youth to have goals other than having pleasure, getting more things, etc. 
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9.10.8 Complementary Medicine Involves Phenomena Which Cannot Be Fitted into 

the Present Science 

Marilyn Schlitz and Willis Harman (145) have pointed out that many phenomena 
at the edge of the mainstream of medical science, - being increasingly used in alternative 
medicine, - are inconsistent with present biochemistry and molecular biology. 

Homeopathy was introduced by Hahnemann in 1796 (146, 147). It experienced 
adeclining reputation during the last half of the 20" century, but recently, several trials (149) 
have re-established the fact that it comprizes a valid method of healing. The mechanism 
remains murky (148), for the solutions ingested have been diluted to an extent that a dose 
no longer contains the molecules from which cure is expected. 

Healing at a distance is clearly as antiparadigmatic as the experiences of the 
woman with no pulse and flat EEG, who was yet conscious of what went on in her operation, 
evidence that there are some who can make distant healing work is strong (ct, 
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The placebo effect (150) is recognized, even by conventional physicians, It 


competes with the effects of allopathic medical treatments but, how does it work? “It works 


by suggestion.” But is such an answer satisfactory even within the present paradigm of 


Biology? 
An answer to a similar question is consistently given by the so-called psychic 


surgeons who appear to use slight of hand but nevertheless, effect many attested cures” 
(Section 8.3.2). With one voice, they disclaim any powers and say that they are simply 
channels for divine power. 

Similar statements are made by other so-called “miracle healers”, e.g., Arigoa 
Brazilian trade union organizer who was responsible for many hundreds of cures and who’ 
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resulting carbon. However, this difficulty is less than that of opening sufficient new coal 


mines in time to meet the fall of oil (1a). 
The continued confidence projecte 


from the populace these difficulties” of the next 
reminds one of Humpty Dumpty and what happened to him. However, there is one potential 


scientific advance which might provide us with cheap, clean energy. This is the idea of 
some physicists that electrical energy might be extracted from the vacuum of space. What 
first looks like a piece of science fiction, the idea is actually taken seriously by responsible 


physicists who have studied its basis (1b). 
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10.1.3. Chapter 3 
The Shaking Pillars, 
principal components of the present scientific world view seem 


increasing doubt by a vanguard of heretics. 


the title of this chapter, refers to the fact that some of the 
to be regarded with 


10.1.3.1 Darwinian Evolution 
Perhaps the most influential in the construction of a materialistic science was 


It is an indisputable fact that with increase of time, the 
sophistication. Darwin suggested that 
Somehow there entered occasionally 
- this new modification 


Darwin's theory of Evolution . 
species populating the earth have greatly increased in 
this happened as a result of the struggle for survival. 
an accidental modification of a species which gave it an advantage, 
would proliferate more and eventually displace the less-well equipped species from among 
which the “advanced” version was born. Until the discovery of DNA and the concept of the 
genes therein being associated with characteristics of the organism, it was murky guessing 
how these chance changes might arise even in principle. With the New Biology (molecular 
biology), it seemed at first much clearer. Some external stimulus (“cosmic rays?”) would 
knock out a gene, or at least change the DNA of which genes consist. Although most such 
changes would simply damage the organism, a tiny fraction might give it an advantage, 
However, this apparent interpretation of Darwinism is now seen to lead to the end of the shrugging way by physici 
theory of chance changes being the origin ofevolution. Thus, itis now understood that, 6.84 “meaning Of it at a Physic 
to develop a wing from a fin needs a large number of correlated changes (and the availabi 
of enzymes in the right places to support them). Thus, until the whole change 
accomplished the individual chance changes give no survival advantage to the organis 

Hence, to believe in the theory, one would have to accept that many chance affects a 

correlated toward in the development of the final advantage, which was to lead to the 
s. The probability of the many chance changes being thus correlated 
So, how do new species evolve? 


ions (6) Sugges 
>> and made its Pillar sa 


with it, 
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d calculate the recessional velocities of the galaxies, those 


a Doppler effect, Hubble coul 
furthest away apparently moving the fastest. These observations gave rise to the idea of an example, alleged gh S, some crit 
expanding universe, the “edge” of its visibility being formed by the fastest allegedly same time Phone OSts of dead people are ee laws” of behavior 
fmore, animal Ometimes s : can be q 
S react to the; een by more th educed 


bvious question as to the time the universe has had 
n the suggestion was made by a Jesuit priest (7) 
ll sphere of compressed matter - in a mighty 


receding galaxies. It became then an o 
in which to expand to its present size. The 
that it must have begun - from a single sma 


explosion of some kind. 
However, this theory is not in good health anymore. The theory predicts that the to be able to “} = JECl to some lab : 
. ; i ; ae eave” their bodj aDoratory w Experie 
outermost galaxies are travelling near to the speed of light. Galactic clusters exist in space whether anythin ° dies at wil] So ork with those Hap nces. The 
and would have taken far longer to form than the age of the universe calculated from the Big Near oa iad leaves and sas have passed Gnas via. Persons who se 
Bang model Some galaxies appear to be associated with quasars. Each body has a different reporting the cane 1 Experiences have been Fns to the body Were set to ascert 
UNts Of these reported inen 
ex easingly since 
197 


be traveling at the same speed (8). So, there must be 
no expanding universe and no Big Bang, 


red shift, but, being together, must 
another theory for the red shift. But if that is so, 


; Christians, Or atheist 


10.1.3.5 Origin of Life (Chpt. 3.12 ) 
The bottom line here is that, - because of the difficulty of finding an acceptable 


mechanism for the first formation of DNAor RNA, - no idea looks likely. The theory that 
the first living organisms got here from space just pushes the problem back a few eons. The 
latent difficulty is that reductionism and chance lie at the basis of the paradigm and any 


teleological interpretation is warded off. 


10.1.4 Chapter 4 

Here we cited examples of phenomena, 
existence but cannot yet be explained in terms of present science. An example where an 
explanation may one day be forthcoming in the present paradigm is ball lightning. However, 
there are phenomena such as precognition, which our present physics will certainly not be 
able to accommodate. 

We have seen that there are also prominent cases in which scientists who haye “insome cases at 1s 
ideas have been persecuted. A recent example is Dean Radin, 2 
Research Division in the University of Las Vegas. 10.1.9 Chapter 9 
It presents strong scientific 


which while not controversial as (to their 


suggested paradigm changing 
who was director of the Consciousness 
He published a book (9) The Conscious Universe in 1997. 
ence for the validity of ESP. Radin was fired from his university position shortly after 
r his termination was that his subject was nol 
earch funding. 
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10.1.5 Chapter 5 
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10.1.6 Chapter 6 
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and a decrease in hate and isolationism. An acceptance of evidence for survival of one’s 
Consciousness after death would necessarily have an effect upon lives lived while still ina 


body. 


10.2 ARE WE LIVING IN A DARK AGE? 


10.2.1 Changes 
Socrates had a poor opinion of the youth of his day. Nevertheless it is of interest 


to consider whether at the beginning of the third Millennium we are not also in a situation 
of declining public values. Support for this view comes from a contrasting the aspects of 
~ 1900) and later (~ 2000) eras. See Table (10.1). 
Among the changes noted, the lessened degree of introspection probably arises 
from the fact that modern life engenders a feeling of danger, of always being challenged. 
“If you don’t look out, things may go mighty wrong for you.” For most of the city-dwellers, 
there is too much anxiety for there to be time left for sitting, relaxedly and quietly, - 
allowing to come of Consciousness awareness of what is not in the outside (dangerous) 


earlier ( 


world. 
The diminution of a sense of sin and of the experience of love are two of the more 


important changes. Sin now is degraded from being a concept of the Telos. If you do 


anything illegal, you'd better see a psychiatrist, or end up in jail. (At 2003 in the USA, 2% 
onal system.’) As to love, the influence of Freud can be 


theory of the instincts is that love is always basically for 


the parent of the opposite sex. It flourishes when sex with the love object is not available, 


The diminution in sexual inhibitions in the post 1960's has meant that a couple remain 
for a lesser time than earlier: the time for bonding is 


of the population is in the correcti' 
felt. The popular summary of his 


together without sexual expression 


hence shorter; the bonding and family weaker. 
Of interest, indeed, is the lessened “aims” of the younger folk. Australia is a 


country with a more liberal social security system than that of the US. It is legally possible 
there for a student finishing high school to go straight “on the dole” (whereupon he orshe 


beral pension) and remain thereon through “retirement”. As part of what is 
” a finishing High School class in a small Australian 


what they would do now. The boys did not 


receives a li 
called in the USA “Commencement, 


town was asked (1997) to write one page on 
need a page. One of the teachers told me that the average response was equi 


acar, geta girl, live athome.” Modes of living in which 3-4 young (unmarried 


a large house facing the beach, are common. One of the si 


cook. The rest, play, on social security. 


ee 


3 This means in jail, or on probation, etc. The figure exceeds by c. 
population, except that of Apartheid South Africa. 
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terta ent lar Hy i the hi 
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Lively co, 
NVersation i 
and discussion in the home Introspection 


“Sin” a concept for all. 


Acceptance of an Afterl 


4 jife ab: 
punishment and reward which involves 


- eXpected t 
'S one of the main aspects of life 7 


Some values are absolute 


Each person must have 


this life, 4n aim to be attained in 


One must help Others, 


8ive toa charity. 


Mom at home all day, doe: 


S di 
nurtured. Values instilled ishes, Cleans, kids 


Numinous no | 
dictionaries, x* 


Sacred, Perhaps even 


Entertainment la 


Love little considered 
Songs: Good Sex? 


Tf one has Spare cash, o 


Onger a word in shorter 


** i 
‘Numinous indicate 


largely blissful (Kub} 


sa feeling of the Holy or 
the presence of God.” 


10.3 UNEXPECTR 
STABILITY 


d me that “teachers 
D RELATIO 


A teacher in San Francisco primary schools recently (2003) tol 
OF THE UNIVERSE 


are instructed not to tell the students what is right or wrong (as these concepts depend on the 


culture).” The teacher is allowed to indicate what the student may find socially acceptable 
in the present culture. In mathematics, grading of problems in Math, right or wrong, is also 
g told that her solution is “wrong” might discourage the student. Math 
lore” the answer.” 


discouraged. Bein 
is considered to be a challenge and students must “exp 


10.2.2 Changes in History Leading to a Dark Age? 
About 200 years ago an important change in public philosophy occurred: an 
handed down from the Greeks, began to be replaced by 
Expediency and by the teaching that “what I like is right” (Alistair MacIntyre, 14). 
Thus, in the 17" and 18" centuries, the growth of Science had already decreased 
the authority of the Greek derived view, - inherited by Aquinas from Islamic scholars and 
welded by him into christianity, - that there was a teleology, a rule from the top, everything 


e whole. But present Science considers the world, - individually - atom by 
n a manuscript by carefully 


objective, clear morality, 


is a part of th 
atom. This is equivalent to trying to find the message 1 
examining the print of which the letters within each word are made. 

The most powerful and destructive philosopher affecting the breakdown of the 
Greek philosophy accepted in the West from the 13" Century was Nietzsche (15). He 
ruthlessly swept away those parts of Aristotle (384-322) and Aquinas (1225-1274), which 
up until about 1900 had withstood the influence of Science and maintained that changes in 
culture resulted from the expression of the Will to Power of outstanding Individuals. 

One has to choose between philosophical positions parented by Aristotle or by 
Nietzsche (MacIntyre, 1981) (14). Aristotle the successor to Socrates and Plato, had been 
of great influence in Athens (16). Here, morality was measured by service to the 
community, to the city-state. Friendship, Courage, Wisdom, Justice - these were the moral 

od citizen. An objective moral order originated with Socrates 


(1) The nu 
cle 
weaker by 5%, there w - 
been no Protons, and h 
(2) The neu 
electron. Were this rat 


'ron is heavier th 


qualities expected in the go 


| and Plato and was widely accepted. 
The heart of this basic Greek philosophical viewpoint was the ability to make 


decisions free of emotional disturbance (Maclntrye, 1981) (14). Virtue was to be obtained 
by training of the mind to be emotion-free in its decision making (17). Thus, in Aristotle, SMOlogists. Howey 
virtue is a quality which leads towards the telos. Honesty and Integrity replace appearance cr 
and deception. Truth is practiced, not politics. Aristotle assumed a teleology. the planet would go y 
The birth of Science led to a weakening of attention to the telos and was follow! Much of life would n 
by that overwhelming product of applied science, the industrial revolution. The posses 
of capital, - impersonal - began to bea controlling factor. Acquisitiveness and individu: Dimals began to find 


Teleology seemed pointless for it was now seen to be the here and 
gs happened - by ™ 


became individua 
quence (15) 


© function. 


gained in strength. 
which mattered. Science led to looking into the min utia of how thin 


of Reductionism (seeing the writing, ignoring its message). Society 
and chaotic. A Dark and Confused Age, directionless, has been the conse 


Table 10.1). 


ee 
untries at High Schos 


“US students, tested in math and science against students from other co} 
generally score below 16" place (13). 
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10 to devi Proton by about tw 
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8. For example: ae 
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ightning Strokes, A 


1 
n the Sea more easj] 
me time an Ozone la 


Specialized work by 


4 little less nitrogen and 
little more nitrogen and 


Y than on land. Yet land 
yer formed, making life 


band for life is a tiny window, c. 5 107 % of the whole known range, yet this exacting 
condition has existed on earth for many millions of years. How is such delicate stability 
achieved? 


Similar remarks apply to the constancy of the air pressure. 
(iv) The properties of water turn out to be just right for the maintenance of life 


on this Earth. 
(a) The substance is liquid over a temperature range of 0-100°C, 
which overlaps the range in which most life occurs. The three 
forms (ice, liquid, and vapor), are all useful in the support of life 


on Earth (see below). Wh 
reas, in fact 
» the sity 


(b) Surprising, indeed, is the variation of the density behavior of $ Present know ation is that ecuus $ not exist b 

water with temperature. As with most other substances, water difficulty is that an a n Means, for any of the Stence before measure efore 
‘ ; . 5 
grows more dense as the temperature is decreased but, at 4°C it IC aS a particle One peat does not Measure the eaten Will disturb it? ig cannot 
i : a : s sp ta - a , u 
begins to grow less dense, i.e., lighter per unit volume, the which is thus limited ie appreciate the lessened m real waviele but Only a spe S, the basic 
resultant ice, formed at 0°C having a density less than that of the one material aspect of it aleriality of an entity, mea Cal state of 
: ; . s 
surrounding water. Hence, ice floats. Therefore, the Arctic 10.4.3 Non-Localit Wrement of 
region (all Hoatne ge) exits and ag bight upflective power for hen Particles, ¢ 
sunlight provides a significant cooling influence in determining properties in relation to “ ‘8-, electrons, are associated 
world temperature. devise an experi ne another whi together in a < 
: . : 4 Timent w ich are defj system, - 
(c) Water is able to show acid (proton-producing) and alkali (proton directions, hereby the (WO associated ce ©-8-, Spin | and spin nue have 
1 : : ; F u : >On 
accepting) properties! This makes - able 2 form both acid and According to Qua ™ Particles are shot off in oe can 
alkaline solutions and encourages dissolution of a wide range of a tO spin) in a Specific PBS i Mechanics the two partic} "ging 
ids, t ilitati logic ch : articles Simpl Tucles w 

solids, thereby ee geologic change 7 particles by means of an eas Ple way. if, NOW, éne-chan ill always be related (e.g 

(d) Water (oxygen hydride) has an abnormally high boiling point Now the BOInt coman: ent, the spin of the othe Ss the spin of One of th 
and dielectric constant, when compared with other hydrides. Pass from the one elect mes: how long does it take fi * must change correspond ‘ei 
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The former property allows it to remain stable on Earth until 
temperaturés well above those of the Earth’s atmosphere and the investigators (29) ber 
latter enables substances to ionize easily in water and form “fore the time it 
electrically conducting aqueous solutions, in turn playing a role 
in many biological mechanisms. 
These properties are all necessary for the existence of the present form of life on 
Earth. To believe they all exist here by chance challenges reason.° 


ee ity) does not 
elativity), Ip does imply that fae 2 
Imm 


10.4 A LESSENING OF MATERIALISM IN MODERN SCIENCE 


10.4.1 E=me’ 3 
The equation E= mc’ forms a bridge between materialism (the mass) and idealism 
(the energy). The equation, attributed to Einstein, was first derived by Hasendrl (25) 10m” 
a more rudimentary treatment derived even earlier by J. J. Thompson (26). q ‘ 
A development of E = mc” due to Haisch, Rueda and Puthoff, 1994 (27) pus 


the equation further away from its materialistic half. Thus, Haisch et al suggest that mas 


“Healing” 
Itis well kn 


® Everett (24) suggested that there are a very large number of universes. By chance, one 


would happen to have all these suitable properties. 
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“treated” and used 62 “treaters”. The persons to be treated had no known disease, although 
in one group those to be treated were selected as having a neurotic disposition. 
The “distance” aspect of the influencing was achieved by separating treaters and 


treatees in different rooms of the same building. The treatees were attached to instruments 
which measured the ability of the skin to conduct electricity, which reflects the activity of 


the autonomic nervous system. 
eexcitementor calming. After the treater 


The treaters used mental imagery to induc 
chieved these changes in herself, she “willed” the changes onto the treated and 
tions of the pen measuring skin 


felt she had a 
the results were measured by the size of the deflec 


conductivity: small for calmer, large for more excited. 
Here are some conclusions from Braud and Schlitz’s “Healing” ata distance study, 


as described by Dossey (31). 
There was transference of the treaters’ imagery onto the treated. 


1, 
2, The effect carries over at least 20 meters, perhaps further. 
3% Positive expectation and rapport, also “degree of spontancity”, are 
characteristics which influence the strength of the outcome. 
About 140 studies exist of healing of disease ata distance - but most are on non- 
humans (cf.. D. J. Benor (33), quoted by Dossey, (31). One of the reasons that the animal 
dies greatly exceed the human ones is that in humans the placebo effect often makes 


stu 
s assumed that animals do not realize that 


ambiguous the part played by the healer. Iti 
healing is being attempted on them and hence the clarity of working with them (and 
arranging the experiment) is greater. 

Experiments on distant healing show that Consciousness can act over a distance and 


act on living matter. It is a piece of evidence in favor of the view that materialistic theories 


are incomplete.* 


10.4.5 Effect of Meditation on a Target Population 
Some material has already been described in this chapter which implies that the 
associated with human beings is mobile and operates non-locally, -¢.g., from 
another. The primacy of considerations of Consciousness is much: 
Indeed, until the past 25 years: 
n of the” 


Consciousness 
one human to the body of 
greater in Eastern Philosophy than in the Western. 


Consciousness in the West was regarded as a subsidiary property of the operatio 

brain seen as acomputer. Thus, in the West the Philosophy is even now that of Matter ove! 

Mind whereas in the Eastern philosophies it is Mind over Matter. 5 
favor of the Mind 


A considerable influence for change in this field, - change in 
i Mah 


Matter view, - has been brought about by the work of one man, namely Maharish 
970's in the USA in his advocacy 


Maharishi not only taught the prac 


Yogi, widely known for his work during the | 
ies in the USA and Et 


practice of Transcendental Meditation. However, 
T. M. in the West but he also led the building of Vedic Universit 


Thus, there is a Vedic University in Fairfield, lowa. 


———— 


* In the Philippines and in Brazil can be found 
persons suffering, e.g., from cancer. There is supportive evi 
say they are instruments being operated by a divine source (or by th 


“surgeons” who perform miraculous opent 
dence for these studies (34)- Su 
e Self, Greater Cons 


etc.). 
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10.4.6 Interactions Between Consciousness and Machines 


Astudy of the effects of Consciousness on machines has been a specialty of work Facense Fes 

carried out at the Princeton Engineering Anomalies Research Group (PEAR). The work themselves are neither ‘he reflected in the publi tcularly in the more esas 'S still Newtonja 

extends over two decades and has been carried out in many directions. The director of this have to wait for them re nor in general "Se Philosophy doubtless ee #SPEcts OF the 
. e Ment as s Dec: 

following Will lead 4 cone t° hat they m AUSe Dhysicises 


formerly Dean of the Department of Engineering at Princeton 
Jleague and director of laboratory operations is Brenda 
ed, above all, by a meticulous attitude towards the use of 


group is Robert Jahn, 
University and his long-term co 


i 17 preco 
Dunne. The group is characterize , nition, A Particulari pith 
statistics in the evaluation of the significance of results. Anexample involves the Random se y “Ys Psychokinesis, 
Event Generator or REG (36). Such machines are programmed to give random numbers, experimental findings f Onsistent with the f ne anew Paradigm js in vlewing and 
but when subject to supposed fields of Consciousness (“Biofields”) are expected toshow a consistent account pi Paranormal ph moe Of ESP. A physics oe ee, a theory 
eality 4Can no lon Ich jgy 
8er be taken SNOres the 


disturbance of the random character of the output. Atypical example of the first kind of 


study is observations of an REG at the time of announcement 0} 
murdertrial. (Also the Invasion of Iraq.) 


Effects indicating a greater degree 0 
the Consciousness of the target population, are seen and this (in an unknown way) 


f the verdict in the Simpson ists, e 
*'S: ©.8., Haraldsson 


create anomalous even 


f coherence, i.c., limitation in randomness in 


communicates itself to the Random Event Generator, causing its behavior to be less At present th Cf. Savva MISAH 
random. Thus, at the time many tens of millions of minds were concentrated on the one to carry out acts such © number of People in th A Newsletter, No 92.36 ent material: ang 
theme. Consciousness in groups of US citizens was strongly focused. One may contrast scientists, is Vaedigt as the above did etins © Western world who om ; 2003). 
Imited. Howe = € unusual abilit; NOWn to b 
ver, in ities have be © able 
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n Confirmed by 


this result with that expected from computer-oriented theories, e.g., of Crick (37) and of 
*are accepted and 


Dennett (38), where the computer-like, brain-contained version of Consciousness could 


3; 
Pe ause they are aber; 


inter i : Wis 
pretation ental results whj Srrant within the Paradigm 


not be affected by processes in the surrounding brains. 
‘ ; a 
Ina second example (39), the effects of the will of the operative upon the rate of 2003, 32, 36. Nee by Savva in ii Sitiéle ich are inconsistent w 
oscillation of a pendulum was examined. The operative projected his intention upon the functioning of cp Of these, e.g. the ‘as on the Hypothesis of the ith a Malerialistic 
Clear effects were noted for two operatives machines; on people j Ct of the concentration of C Biofield, Misa, 
ONSCiousness 5 
nthe 


pendulum to go more slowly or to go faster. 
out of five, the pendulum’s response was coupled to the purpose willed by the operative, a 


direct example of the effects of Consciousness at a distance (Fig. 10.2). 
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4-analysis Shows 


The fact that animals came on land at all is equivalent to a purposeful act, because the sea 
would be much easier for them in which to develop. Remarkably, at the same time, the 
plants began to create oxygen and an ozone layer formed to screen the living creatures, 
coming on land, from destructive uv light. Both these actions would nothave been expected 


— C and we depend on this reaction for the carbon we have, therefore, life. However, there 


a very precise way, - with the objective of forming life as it is known here. 

The concepts of the Big Bang have suffered from evidence from recent Hubble 
space telescope examinations (44), which show that there is a structure in the arrangement 
of galaxies in the universe. Such specific structures are not something one would expect 
from an explosion in space. It is teleological. 

These coincidences and the occurrence of acts, which are specifically in the 
direction of forming this universe and this planet with its specific properties, and which form 
a bed for life’s existence, has given rise to the idea of the Anthropic Principle (20). Creation 
has the purpose of making an environment suitable for the development of human beings. 
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| 10.6 PARANORMAL PHENOMENA IN THE SCIENCES AT 2000 
10.6.1 Introduction : 

Most scientists do not feel that it is worthwhile to read the published evidence 
concerning paranormal phenomena. Very few know that there are journals maintaining 
refereed papers that report anomalouos effects. On the other hand, there are 
paraps ychologists, scientists who are professionally active in thein vestigation of paranormal 

| phenomena. About the work of these people, one may make two statements without fear of 
| contradiction from those who know the field: 

(1) Being under the constant hostile gaze of colleagues outside t 
a group dedicated to showing that no paranormal facts have ever 
parapsychologists might be described as bending over backwards in thei 


he field (including 
been verified), 
r attempts 0 


| the facts Thus, when Planck was confronted with a plot of the intensi ; 
radiation as a function of wavelength, and could not fit it into the existing theories of R 
or of Wien, he put forward a new idea concerning the nature of energy, and thereby ls 
| the quantum theory. Correspondingly, when Davidson and Germer(45) found that 
(considered up to the time of their experiment to be particles) underwent the phen 
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"Pressure to publi 
the paradigm of the time blish. They can 


their simultaneous occurrence seems to be a significant example of purposefulness and ae towards the rasta Progress of Phy Pport of Sai : 
sign: t us, S Of para Sics, - F 
4. Coincidences. There are many of these in the build up of the universe and some precognition aran of looking eS Pep among Sie view Of the _— 
of them have been named in Section (10.3). Among some mentioned by Davies (43) are Physics (ang las Pie Out With the . the €stablishe i the field, i al 
that a change of one in 10° of the strength of gravity would have meant that the galaxies fitting the Whig even changes jn ait ©nclusion that SoH ah e.g. PSYchoking. rej 
WOMEN ESS bafflement or ails now facts back ina the trend has en demand an 
Again, the nuclear reaction in stars which forms carbon is represented by Be + He ilfeersnan (46). € old Paradigm, and ns nd Search for 4 sash 
Ogis J lal failed R 
is another reaction which is He + C -+ 420,. This reaction, if it occurred, would have taken ; ; BY tip ; WS sitherds > Admittin 
our carbon from us, i.e., there would be no life. The resonance energy of O controls this (47), he attempts | ©, Australia In the 3" 1998 is H. J, lewiy ? Of the theories of 
matter and is just half a percent less than that needed to give stable O, and therefore allows However, he jg Me " Talionalize the Since edition of An bereits the University of wal 
the carbon forming reaction to be preferred. Again, nature seems to have been designed in the present paradign, ett and Guna he records in sik : Parapsychoiog, 
a i © seems to oF Present Scieniog 


ifest a hi ientifi di i kk. 
manifest a high scientific standar in their work. a RO ev eresulis « , ask 
(2) Faced with experimental results which seem undeniable, the normal le® lity is on estigation (D. Ragin requirement of cla Pay as factual 
of scientists is to modify and perhaps fundamentally change, the relevant theory unl) of bese © OF the pot calling th 'n, (9) that the situ “sical science, 1 turns ) 
ty of black-® arch results in Biology = Kettle black, Thus ation with respect to | 
ave 


demand mood and nonthreatening 10.6.3 p 
recognition 


at the demand of others, just as poets, - and all artists, - 
This defies Causat 


surrounds before they can manifest ability. 


The biggest difficulty in interpreting parnormal phenomena, - is that the facts do according to the ion and is antiparad; 
not fit the paradigms of science at 2000 (Churchland, 55). The most frequently, quoted on chance (no sain Paradigm, js Tor gate 1 asking fo 
theory of telepathy historically has been that it is a manifestation of “mental radio”. This Kiesienant influenced on} formed, the Waegages belief in future 
idea was suggested by Upton Sinclair (56), a well-known radio personality of the 1930's. dreams of one’, a in discussing pre, known forces so to come bette 1] 
ih the wreck of the iid » Particle 


Russian workers have respected this concept (1. N. Kogan 1966, (57)); Persinger (58) and 
Becker (59) have developed the concept of the brain transmitting information at extremely 
low frequencies (ELF). Persinger has made a correlation between telepathic ability and 


geomagnetic activity and sees this as favoring an ¢ 


ave altered Partoft 


You se wa 
em toh 4nd you go 


he future? fe 


lectromagnetic theory of telepathic 


passing through a 


thought transfer. 
However, although Persinger (58) and Becker (59) have published electromagnetic of a future we a ote Reality Eiiztin, ativity? o on in the ips 
theories in the 1990's, there is evidence against the idea. Thus, the strength of telepathic unknown ‘icmehia all pass through are ‘ie © impression ofa flow ne’s ©ONSCiousnes c 
thought transfer seems independent of distance, and this would not be likely in a radio similar: the ni war Parts of the “futur ays there in big ‘nower ot But the arid 
transmission. Recipients inside screening Faraday cages still receive telepathically eaities aie “now” and ea: leaks back 6 uss . Can it be that: d 
a long wave lengths and demands an antenna far greater creators of the tig that those She ome leaks Fite trocognition Obed, 4 
ey see b i i 


(Eisenbud, 60), ELF implies extr 
in size than a brain. 
Less in reason 
particle, - or perhaps the hypothetical tachyons (61). 
An idea developed by Irwin (62) ( 1979a) involves the concept of buried memories. 
recipient finds it resembles a buried 


the theory seems to omit dealing with 


ableness than ELF theories are those which imply an unknown 


Receiving a stimulous from the sender (how?), the 


memory which then becomes conscious. However, 
he problem, - how the message transfers from one person specifically to one 


the essence of t 
other. 


The Targ, Schlitz, and Irwin (63) article on ESP concludes conservatively that it 
is time to move away from a pathological perspective of the operative in evaluating the 
communication, remote viewing, and precognition. This conclusion 


reports of anomalous 
is reached on the basis of the work of Benor and Honorton (64) and Little (65) 1995. The The obvio denly, and then some . s are not material 

| part played by meta-analysis in this conclusion is stressed in quoting the work of Milton and Sree: f US theory is that ghosts People see them, but some 4 They Pass through 
Wiseman (66) (1999), supplementing the earlier work of Benor and Honorton (64). A Might be a inn Shosts were always ue Manifestation on't 
Milton and Wiseman re-analysis of earlier meta-analysis showed 6 out of 30 studies with lime in Iifé-and ae view. The trouble on ‘aphanous and thiftians Of that which survives 
effects which could not be explained by chance (67). lisall very well ee ones carry ee ghosts turn up in Pe dae (some are), hig 

The recent literature on scientifically oriented attempts to explain psi phenomena What is thar (K. Osis, |, Stevenson i ain and pens Sticking ote Diaeee to their 
: call (75)) ¢ mt cir pockets, ete 


e chan 


involves the concept that events do not occur by chance (68), but are given th 
attribute psi phenomena to workers being mo! 
eager to see hits rather than misses (69). But this approach, - with its hint ‘ 
psychopathology, - is inconsistent with, e.g., Krippner and Winkler, 1996 (70), who ft 
no abnormality in thinking ability among those who report psi experiences (though 
are certainly disfunctional persons who report psi phenomena). It seems neces 


eric double, but, then 


occur. Alternatively, some modern authors 


develop outside the bounds of present Science in order to interpret ESP. Thus, Denisoy The Hoy © some form of disc; ‘ 
Savva, loc cit) has referred to “the information field” as a fundamental field of nature in ho ron and Lange b nates entity in th epath 
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McClenon (79), D. Radin and T. Lawrence (80), all present a paranormal perspective. These 
authors do not consider it possible to rationalize observations of ghosts in terms of present 


der Stress and fer ‘ile this mode} fails ‘ 


physics. 
m the hypothesis 


10.6.5  OBE’s 
Blackmore (81) suggests that OBE’s might be explained in a situation of confusion 


where the brain tries to make sense of confused “facts” by guessing at a new construction 
which relies on buried memories. Of course, this theory does not explain, e.g., the recovery 
of multidigit numbers by an entity which appears to be able to observe places not reachable 


by the body (82). 


AVE surfaced | 


t 
6.6 NDE’ of the ND hypothe 
Boe: DES eer ‘ tad fo inferred is plausible fo E experience mj zh Size thal, perhaps, th W can be causeq 
Blackmore (83) suggests that, in dying brains, deprivation of oxygen-anoxia -is a biochemical] ibe r the one kind Of ex £4 follow Further © Other conseq 
S¢quent 


isti insuffici illusi i AUS Occur duri z : ; 
characteristic, Because of insufficient oxygen, people might have illusions seeing a tunnel] r during NDEs. : >- NO evidence ; biochemistry 


and a light. But why these particular repeated images? Then, Blackmore suggests 
endorphins may be produced in dying brains; they give a feeling of well-being. However, 
NDE’s are experienced by people who are not anoxic, and there is no evidence that the 
production of endomorphins accompanying near death states. 

The anoxia theory has, nevertheless, been developed by Sabom and Kreutzinger 
(84). They say temporal lobe epilepsy sometimes causes a life review. The problem here 


| , mechanism js reley 
is that memories in epilepsy tend to be random and not meaningful. NDE’s give a connected a 


“psychic elements” 


2 ; ’ . includ; : ; 
and meaningful series ot evens: many of which are shared among NDEers. Is the NDE a Wambach’ Uding memories, 1s What Buddhists sae 00 soul” 
hallucination? The majority of people who have had NDE’s have not taken a hallucinogen Occupations, ete ie Work (91) in Which she h er lO as q packet of 
(Grayson (85)). corresponds » OOlained from i © has correlat 

; $ welll wi from regress ed the 

Anolderexplanation relates NDE’s to memories of the birth experience: the seeing ie., supports fer whatisexpected tres. of Patients to their oe Clothing, meals 
of a distant light at the end of a tunnel sounds at first fitting. However (16), newborns do reality of regressions q = historical studies Of th °8ed lives in the past; 
not have the visual spatial capacity necessary for this explanation. 10.6.8 Survives nd hence Multiple lives an “me periods concerned 

a 


It has been suggested (Grayson (85)) that the people seen in NDEers are “visions”, 
a part of delirium. However, this view is inconsistent with results from the work of Osisand 
Haraldsson (86), who examined reports of those near death and found they were of people 
already deceased, whereas in delirium the people seen are those living. 

Persinger (82) is prominent in proposing the right hemisphere of the brain as the 
seat of mystical experience (87). However, in Persinger’s experiments of passing mild 
currents through the brain, the recipients experienced tingling sensations which are not 
reported by NDEers. Further, participants who reported experiences stimulated by 
electrical activity, could continue to talk with the experimenter, ive., they remained awa 
and in mundane reality, whereas the experiences of NDEers are of a homogeneous who 
and said by the experiencers to be quite other. ’ 

Savedra-Aguiler and Gomez-Jeria (88) proposed a theory of NDE’s on the bi 


of temporal lobe dysfunction, hyposia and neurotransmitter changes. Brain stress resu Ansck 
i i . while: | article by B to be open 
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propose that oxygen tension decreases in the brain. These two effects t 
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(92) agrees that there are no explanations of the content of NDEs within 


Grayson 
ncludes that 


present knowledge of psychology, physiology, orin cultural expectations. He co 


NDE data available at 2000 suggests survival. 
Irwin (95) refers to a possible test of survival. During his life, a person wri 


passage in code to which he alone has the key. During his life people try to break it but 
cannot. The writer dies. If he confided the key after death to a medium and it proved able 


tes a 


to break the code, it would be clear evidence for survival (Stevenson (96)). However, one Paper describjn : atin | 
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10.6.9 Conclusions observed eo as the reality eect seem to. What "alco Mode] of movem 
Most paranormal phenomena are radically inconsistent with what might be pieces Streanectet Thus, “Bits of ean, veeps on, its maxima ae ACCording to Riiuili 
expected within the standard model of present physics. Some paranormal studies ask for an 108). Thus “Rei Jand simulate fetward, ps P up (although a come Visible, and are - 
independent Consciousness Entity which operates the brain (Eccles and Popper, 97; made up by im ality arising from ae 4s though one mn Consisting Of differ, : 
agination.” is ent 


Chalmers, 98; Fenwick and Lorimer, 99). 
established facts, and other reported phenomena, are available. 


A number of newly ; 
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10.7 LEADS TOWARDS NEW SCIENCE 


10.7.1 A Priesthood 
There are some, e.g., Bergman (100), who would agree that a new Physics is 


needed. Thus, during the last 50 years, something of a priesthood has developed among 
It came about, post WWII, by the immense increase in prestige given by the 


ists whose work led to the realization of nuclear fission (Hahn,Strassman, 
actical 
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public to the physic 
and Meitner, 101) and of the engineering of nuclear weapons and heat- producing pr 
). Buta side effect of these achievements seems to have been the 
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power sources (Fermi, 102 
freezing of concept development in Physics to around that believed in around mid t 


century. The main lines of work in Physics funded by the government agencies have been, 
er concepts. The priesthood, which is centered in 
here to allow NO CHANGE IN FUNDAMENTAL 


mostly aimed at reinforcing of these old 


the Academies of Science, appears to bet ; 
CONCEPTS. Novel experimental results e.g., for precognition, ask for the attendant Copeithars Cirdness of the behavi = eating Perspective 
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thought to be (a) fraud; (b) laughable; and (c) due to pi 
senior journals is then refused'' and the younger innovaters, who have 


"Thus, the achievement of nuclear reactions in the cold (Fleischmann and Pons, 103) has ne 
rise to more than 3000 publications (104) and results of substantial excess heat produc 
transmutation have been replicated in many countries (102). In spite of this and the aya Y 
excellent reviews containing hundreds of references, papers in this field are steadfastly reJee 
senior journals of physics and chemistry in the USA and the UK (and patent claims reject d. 
fusion” is mentioned). Scientists in the universities of these countries deny the exist 


non (105)! 
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to make computations giving results, helpful to real situations. Carrying 
out such calculations involves mainly the feeding of data from the 
literature or from new laboratory results into the program and waiting for 
the computer to follow the directions of the purchased program, 
whereupon perhaps in minutes or in hours, practical numerical results 
needed to satisfy the conditions of the research grant are given. The 
physicist’s task is thus reduced to obtaining an appropriate program, 


introducing it into the computer and presenting the results obtained. Any i 
deviation toward new concepts, inconsistent with those of the available union with God. ae Passes through sles — by Stevenson wide Volving the ae 
programs, will give rise to protests: (“a waste of time”) from the sponsor, Consciousness” *. Overlap with Wilbe, 0 Consciousness, lisa dand Wambach i; me 
if the support is from industry, and expressions of doubt and advocacy of degrees), the highe US, according to Wins With Bohm is in a ioe towards the goal 
attending to the Proposal for which ety were given, if the program unfolded fratehnanien enfolding the saa Consciousness has itp of th Sisetrans a 
manager is from a government agency. A New Physics would spoil all of Consciousness e €rofimplicate is er, as in Bohm dithers number of fevens Pi 
this, and the jobs which go with it, and it is thus left to university workers, of the explicate a Spiritual] ) whine are hierarchica] : the explicate ites | r 
for example in Italy or Bulgaria, etc., where there are scientists free from This is a “ Wer levels down to the oi a higher raid, 
sic 
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(ii) There is an aspect of Bohm’s theory, which may prove baffling even to may be affecteg bye at Of others (114) cheace. Itis the alternative : e Upanishads anda 
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that rare physicist whose circumstances allow him to ponder. This is the 
difficulty of conceptualizing the action of the quantum potential on an 
electron. Thus, nuclear physicists work in distances of the order of as 
little as 107'° cm. The radius of an electron is not an exact quantity as is 
the measured radii of atoms, because the electron is a wavicle and its 
existence as a particle is only confirmed at the moment of its 
measurement (cf. CH Section). Nevertheless, a value of c. 107° cm for 
the radius of an electron is sometimes quoted (Bergman (109)). 


Now one has to imagine that “inside” this particle there is some Nd to fi ; 
‘ litie i orm tempor: ilustr, ; 
kind of “sensing mechanism” which can react to the demands of the S, but that is Maya, - the Porary whirlpool} meaieae is given by a fast 
quantum potential! However, one should not be knocked out by this 0.7.4 Seth ¥ are in reality al] part ova These Might seem | 
. ‘s . a ° ~ he sz 
apparently irrational requirement, for the alternative 1s Copenhaegy and An ontologicaty 4; same one stream 
there one can never learn anything about an electron in ils natural state (111), Th Y different Witness co 
t m ments (Chapter 3, Section 3.9.6). . US, man ., Om pared wit, | 
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d no such odor is now known from people 


suffering from the disease described. But then comes the historian specializing in the time - 
and announces that the odor was a well known accompaniment of the disease at that time. 

Seth is put forward as a discarnate entity channeled by a Californian housewife, 
Jane Roberts. According to the account given by the medium (1 11) she finds her senses 


his disease was associated with an odor an 


Wheeler 


in tone. What impresses is the depth of the content in answers given to some questions. It 


is as though one is reading lectures given by an experience 
of Philosophy or Metaphysics from one of the older universities. 


radian 
adiating luminous 


d, mature and confident Professor C 
Onscious 
sness 


| Consciousness as the basis to Reality. Of the solutions to the collapse of the wave function 


| : P ae 
in quantum mechanics, he chooses that originally aut 
Consciousness of the Observer makes the choice. Seth answe 
What happens to the collapsed states? He says they “emerge in another universe,” but makes 
clear that he is not referring to Everett’s many worlds theory (34). He seems to support the 

Copenhagen view that no event is “real” until observed. 
The latter view is, of course, counter intuitive an 


moment to look at it again before passing on. It has withstood r 
f subatomic particles and mi 


hored by Wigner (120), - the 
rs a question seldom asked: 


d it is worthwhile paus! 
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brain where the events may show quantum properties. Coul 
effects of quantum weirdness, - of non-locality, - into macro-life? 
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overcome by a voice not her own. Her husband takes notes in shorthand and asks questions, Collecti 
At first, such claims would be subject to ribald comment by scientists. To attain eM Levels of 
a sense of skeptical and hesitating confidence as to some genuiness behind this writing, one including US Consciousness Universe only 
needs to study a significant fraction of the voluminous output. Seth says that he has never influence Separate but Te | exists after 
been incarnated, What issues from Mrs. Roberts, in trance, as Seth, is curiously measured from other 'nlerpenetrating observation 
cultures all come from a. 


(Section 3.9.14). One thinks at first of the quantum realm o 
the macro-world where the view would seems to be absurd. However, this may not b a me Conditions (open Stion (E. §, 
in Biology, as indicated by the interest shown by Penrose (121) in microtubules; and t "System doch * point of branching and far from equilibrj angers and ] Prigogine, ; 
others (Zohar,122 and Goswami, 123) where ideas are developed about segments 0 Otic, but at this poi a Vee bifurcation point sum), as complexity ine 23) 
d such views introduc ies fundamental change he Before this point ig esi 
curs, and sev, i ed, 
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S the need to Pressed at this tip 


Universe is 
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An example of Seth’s statements may be quoted (111). qT 
he pring; 
The ‘outer ego’ and the inner ego operate together, the observation : Principal difficulty a 
| one to enable you to manipulate in the world that you occurred et dee (if the "Semana Which Suggest that R 
| know, the other to bring you those delicate inner 4n the time ; S restricted eality can 
perceptions without which physical existence could not — Seth refers to the ult al which Observers yw fo humans) 99.90%, only come With 
be maintained 8YS It surrounds US, all "ea Ground of Be Cre present, 4 of the UNiverse 
eke den ln Bonn Nd ing ( . . 
There is however a portion of you, the deeper identity ohm’s terms, Scien © Each Person is g aiid Cc.) as ALL T 
who forms both the inner ego and the outer ego, who 10.7.5 Price: is knowledge Of the ech of ALL wie Is 
decided that you would be a physical being in this TI sine icate order Is,'6 
\ ne vi » 
place and in this time. This is the core of your identity, Wheeler (12 Views of Jung Were dist; 
the psychic seed from which you sprang, the mullti- Prize in ae Quantum a from his Psychiatr} 
dimensional personality of which you are a part } thermodynamics °° 1977) has iigt aer Wilber (1 10) from ee of Bohm (106 
(Friedman (119), p. 117). Second Law oe, applied to open entry into new Nitidiere Osophy, Prigogine i, and 
Our scope allows only a headline acquaintance with Seth. His view stresses changes alway hermodynamices Systems. Thus Site de thinking from ch Obel 
S Ziv : ’ t great | emical 


eral new Choices 


in respect to the organization of the system emerge. In one of these, the system 
spontaneously reorganizes itself to a state of increased order.'® The necessary inflow of 
energy is equivalent to an increase in negative entropy (“entelechy”) (i.e., order, disentropy). 

That spontaneous disentropic changes occur in life processes is common 
experience. That spontaneous change can be disentropic in an inanimate system is the 
essential suggestion of Prigogine. Is there a creative principle at work in Nature? Do the 
trillions of molecules, which somehow manage to organize themselves, have some kind of 
Consciousness within them? Prigogine did not really provide any basis for the idea that 
order would suddenly arise from chaos, thus the award of his Nobel Prize has sometimes 
been criticized. 

Thus, consistent with Prigogine’s concept applied to cosmology, a remarkable 
degree of structure among the galaxies has been shown from results with the Hubble 
telescope, i.e., here, a tendency to increasing order seems to be a part of the developing 
cosmological system (a live universe?). Does this imply that there is Consciousness even 
in atoms of living systems, - that they know how to act in a coordinated way.” 

Is there a relation of these concepts to those in Quantum Theory? One could 
perhaps see the choice of path made at the bifurcation pointas being analogous to the choice 
of state in the collapse of the wave function upon measurement. Are both dependent upon 
a conscious observer? 

As Friedman points out (108), Prigogine’s concepts reduce the distance between 
live and inanimate systems and resonate with the theory of Consciousness developed by 
Chalmers (98) according to which all entities that have some function are conscious, 
although clearly to very different degrees. 


10.7.6 Pribram 

In the above, advances from Philosophy, Psychology, Physics, and Chemistry have 
been stated. However, Consciousness is regarded by some (Popper and Eccles (97); 
Chalmers (98)) in a pan-psychic way. The brain isa medium of Consciousness, connected 
to the senses and organs of the body. 

These concepts had a challenge to meet from the experiments of Karl Lashley 
working at the Yerkes Laboratory for Primate Biology (126a). Lashley trained rats to run 
amaze. He began systematically to remove parts of the rat’s brains with the aim of finding 
that part which, when removed, would erase the memory of the maze. He took apart the: 
rat’s brain section by section,- and the rats showed some effects of this on their motor 
functions, - but they always retained the memory of the maze. Thus, it is difficult to sustam 
the specific area for memory concept of Penfield, from his experiments on epileptics. : 


———— 


‘6 Correspondence with the author seems to indicate that this order out of chaos is a pure suggest 
Of course, order is created spsontaneously in living systems. But what we still have to wonde 
is how? 


'’ This is so in living systems. The proteins of which our bodies largely consist, and other p# 
bodies, even our bones, renew themselves several times in a lifetime - and the newly ! 
molecules know what to do and where to go. 
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had “woken it up” and reproduced out of the interference pattern from the two beams 
incident upon the plate the image of the apple in the reflected beam, appearing in space some 
distance behind the film (cf. F. Sears, M. Zemansky and H. D. Young (129)).. 

However, the possible specitic relevance of holography to the operation of the brain 
has yet to be set down. Thus, it is found that the interference pattern is reproduced 
throughout the film: wherever the two beams of light have struck it. What is shared in the 
film is not a single interferogram from collision of the two beams, but a great number of 
interferograms, so that, if the film is cut up into small pieces, one can still reproduce the 
original picture of the apple, though each piece of the film used is now very tiny. 

Karl Pribram (130) understood that this property of holography might be applicable 
in principle, to an explanation of how it is that removal of much of the brain in mammals, - 
makes so little difference to the function of memory. To confirm his 
in could be subject to disruption but still retain its function, 
r, reversed it and replaced it (little effect); and then removed 


and in some children, - 
growing impression that the bra 
he took the brain of a salamande 


and replaced it upside down (the same). 
Now, no paralle] of the optical devices which make up holography can be found 


in the brain. There is no vital laser there to begin with and an actual holographic experiment 
can only be done under laboratory conditions of great stability (a wave length’s “jogging” 
nnot take Pribram’s idea (“the brain creates a hologram”) 
hat a property of holography is what is needed to 
rage of memory in all parts of the brain. We 
here are some who have jumped upon 
o an unwarranted degree. Thus, 


spoils the image). Hence, one ca 
literally. What has been suggested is t 
solve the substantial problem of the seeming Sto} 
do not yet know how the brain does it. Nevertheless, t 
the concept that the brain is a hologram and magnified it t 
Talbot (131) writes: “Our brains mathematically construct objective reality by interpreting 
frequencies that are ultimately projections from another dimension, a deeper order of 
existence which is beyond space and time. The brain is a hologram enfolded in a 
holographic universe.” 

Thus, a concept has been injected into the u 
(though notably neglected in the recent discussions of brain physiology by Edelman and 
Crick). Perhaps the concept may help find a solution toa major problem in brain physiology, 
i.e., how the brain continues to function though much of it be removed, and thus give some 


help in understanding Consciousness, 


nderstanding of brain mechanisms 


10.7.7. Jahn 


It is well known that at Princeton University in the Engineering Department (132) 


there exists a laboratory for the investiga The major objective 


of the work of the laboratory is to manifest Consciousness € 
is to involve electronic Random Event Generators which are then subject to the attent 


and concentration, of a number of experimenters. Can the intent of these pers 


randomness of the machine? 

A review of this work by J 
12 years of work. 

The objective of the work is to quantify mind-machine intera 
accuracy. About 1 00 different experiments have been carried out so far, nu 
being used. The effects found are sm all (107 of a bit deviation per bit processé 


ahn et al. (132) published in 2002 gives an accal 
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Tiller’s work remains to be independentl 
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object into water will, of course, cause changes in pH and ot 
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on mind-machine interactions at the Princeton University Laboratory for the examination at 2000, ne ny Phenomena difficu| 
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emer, cal Co 
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quantum eedacpa Of Conse; Pp 
Thus, adherence to present science as a philosophy (indeed a religion) of life admits perhaps ee iS recent (pos, ee (Chpt. 9) as 
one to the acceptance of the identity of a person with her body; that she is conscious only there is cman 18 Swaiaean ). Thus, Consciousn a cutting edge in philos 
during this life; and therefore that her life course cannot affect her after death, for death will centered in th ee (see e.g ee oe of Colistiowsnins _ earlier a dane and 
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acceptance would disturb the fundamental concepts of the present Physics. 
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Thus: 
I Human bodies, are associated with a corresponding non-material ently 


(spirit or soul) (cf. OBE Chpt. 7); NDE (Chpt. 7); Apparitions (Chp 
some mediumistic phenomena (Chpt. 8); Reincarnation (Chpt. 9): 
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it has been multiply shown (132) that the concentration of individuals can affect the 
operation of machines. 

Then, there are the placebo effects in which the results of a medical procedure is 
affected by the confidence felt by the patient (142). Confident expectation of a cure is some 
15% as effective as medicine, which, before 1940, was largely free of materials which could 
have had biochemically induced curative effects (143). Still more informative is the work 
of healers, i.e., a person’s physiology may be affected by the intention of healers working 
at a distance from the patient (144). 

The effect of the intention and concentration of Qi Cong Masters (145) has been 
shown (i) to change the 2 life of reductive elements and (ii) to affect the rate of certain 
biochemical reactions. As with results of the experiments at Princeton, the Qi Cong effects 
were found to be unaffected by distance between the Master and the experimental object up 
to several thousand kilometers. 

Schrédinger’s views on Consciousness were stated succinctly ina short book which 
he published in 1958 called “Mind and Matter” (146). In it, Schrédinger, who was primarily 
a philosopher in addition to his work as a physicist, reveals himself as having been 
influenced by the vedanta. He expresses the view that Consciousness affects all life, that the 
direction of evolution is governed by Consciousness, but, - most importantly, — that there 


is only one Consciousness. 


10.9.3 A “Spiritual” Component 

It was normal in all cultures -except the present- to recognize a spiritual as well as 
a corporeal or material aspect of existence. However, in as much as the scientific method, 
exploited in Engineering, gave rise to so many increases in material well being in the West, 
the idea that living beings are associated with a non-corporeal, a spiritual, component, has 
faded (Nietzsche announced the death of God in 1882)(147). Today, in technologically 
advanced countries, it is no longer an acceptable concept among most intellectuals. 

Evidence has been presented in (Section 10.4) for the breakdown of 20" century 
Materialism. There follows here examples of phenomena that are difficult to understand 
without assuming the existence of a spirit entity. 

(1) Out of the Body Experiences. Until the rise of data reporting Near Death 
Experiences, scientific research was in progress on the nature of the OBE (145). Whatentity. 
is it which leave the body, travels to an earlier-planned goal, collects information there, and 
returns to the body? 7 

(2) Near Death Experiences. There is much to ponder here and until such, 
experiences have been more widely studied in cultures outside those of theWest, a final 
conclusion as to their significance should not be made. However, several accounts 
consistent with the co-existence of the material body and a spirit entity which leaves itm ‘i 
death, but returns to it if the death is postponed (or if the clinically dead person is reviv' 
have been given. The spirit body carries with it senses equivalent to those of the body 4 
is able to bring back information which appears to have veridicality. 


place indicated 


Consider how this might play out in three practical examples, which will tend to 
be developed positively in the New Paradigm. 

(i) Changing of a reaction from Fear to one of Love in education. Thus, the 
student who, e.g., goes to sleep during lectures, often receives punishment to “correct the 
defect” (and to overcome the teacher's fear arising from evidence of her ineffectiveness). 
Would it not be more effective to find out, in caring discussion, what thoughts are associated 
in the student’s mind with her sleepy behavior, - to persuade her of the love and care which 
surround her - and the presence in her teacher of a genuine wish to help her learn? 

(ji) Correspondingly, attention is needed to those who break the law. They are 


financial burden on society. Restitution should certainly be made to those who have been which w 


(iii) Lastly, the wisdom of response to attack by a group wishing to decrease your 
tenure of land has had a five decades long exemplification of the results of a policy of an eye 
for an eye and tooth for a tooth in the actions taken by Israelis against the Arabs trying to 
get back the land they used to occupy in Israel (i.e., the former Palestine) before being 


by Jon Klimo (| 17), et with in After Piaath aes 


worse. Who would like to bear children in Israel now? 
It would be cheaper and more effective to take a small fraction of the sums needed 
to pay for the instruments of war and use it to raise the living standard of those who are 1? 
poverty in the Middle East - i.c., bring love to the scene of international conflict. 
Radiating compassion to all sentient creatures will be a characteristic of the New 
Paradigm. Manufacturing weapons to kill people would increasingly fade away. 0 
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organism is alive. In defense of the Second Law, it must be pointed out that living processes 
occur in open systems and the Second Law indicating a spontaneous increase of disorder 
applies to isolated or closed systems. On the other hand, as soon as life leaves an organism, 
its body promptly decays in accordance with the Second Law, although still within the open 
system and in the same environment as that it had when it was alive. 

Thus, life processes possess a component not present in accounts of them given in 
university courses in Biology. The spontaneous self ordering of Life Processes has been 
often commented upon, as, €.g., in the idea of entelechy (152), élan vital (Bergson, 153) and 
morphogenesis (Sheldrake 154). It seems to be an example of teleology. 


10.9.5.3 Psychic Healing 
It is well known that there exist persons on the Philippines and in Brazil who carry 


out complex cures, often of cancer patients who have been declared incurable. These so- 
called “psychic” surgeons operate about one tenth of the time in a fashion consistent with 


the description, “miraculous”. 


TABLE 10.3 
Paradigm Relations Table modified following Woodhouse’s material. (150) 


Characteristic Old Paradigm New Paradigm 


Compatibility, common 
interests and values; 
someone to share with. 


Someone who needs to be served 
or wants to serve; roles irreversible 


Seeks in partner: 


Ego-level love; finds 
validation for whom 
one is and what one 

stands for. 


Guiding emotions: Fear, control, anger. 


Gives to others and to 
self; strives for balance 
and fairness in giving 
and receiving. 


It’s better for the controlling 
partner to receive than to give. 


Giving/receiving: 


Enjoys emotional 
intimacy; shares 
feelings; trusting and 
vulnerable; values 
stability, but open £0 


change. 


Issues commands, needs to be in 
control; assumes role of teacher, 
superior wisdom 


Mode of relating: 


Makes love for 
emotional and physi 
sharing; open and 
trusting attitudes 20 
sexuality- i 


Defined mainly in terms of 
physical effectiveness of 
subordinate partner 


Sexuality: 
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Any evidence contravening these thoughts is unacceptable and must be rejected as 


due to error in measurement or fraud. 


10.10.3 Need for Change 
Scientists are living with the metaphysical equivalence of the flat Earth hypothesis 


by denying the significance of the vertical or depth dimension of human existence. There 
is much evidence that Consciousness is fundamental to the whole of existence. 

There is a more subtle, perceptual faculty than the physical senses, and the kind of 
knowledge called intellectual. It is in our capacity to know intuitively from an experience 
of meditation and contemplation, a form of direct and immediate knowledge. Intuitive and 


participatory gnosis adds to and transcends the intellectual. 


10.10.4 A New Framework 


L. The universe is an interconnected unity. 

Ds The universe is self organizing and reflects order, creativity, meaning and 
purpose. 

3. Knowledge can be acquired not only by means of the interpretation of 


sense data but also by other means, e.g., from intuition, from inspiration, 
including that engendered by art and music, and by telepathy. 
Consciousness is formative: it drives evolution from within. 
Consciousness can exist independently of the physical substrate. 
Human consciousness may in some form survive death. 


ane 


10.10.5 A Contemplative Perspective on Reality (172) 

Human beings operate at different levels within the spectrum: spiritual, mental, 
emotional, and physical. The ontological question therefore is Who is the Knower? 
Consciousness is not an object, but the ultimate subject: the Self is the Knower. It is 
ultimately unknowable, precisely- because it is the Knower. 


10.10.6 Conclusion 
An immediate imperative confronts Science in its present state. It is that the nature 


of Consciousness should be involved as a leading concept, both in Science and Philosophy. 
Such change would give rise to a revolution within science. 

Now, hesitatingly, we occasionally unglue ourselves from our fascination with the 
outer glitter. Being and Potencia have entered the language of physics. Mind and 
metaphysics have entered from Schrédinger. The world is not only material. And it is not 
to be fully described in a digital language. There are strands in modern physics which lead 
away from Materialism. 

It is already more Aristotle and Gédel than Russell and Monod. ry 

Materialistic science has been a detour and an enjoyable one for some, butwe do 
not only need to re-emphasdize the Western Philosophy of the Greeks and of Aristotle, but 
integrate into it long lived-concepts of Eastern Philosophy, where Consciousness is of vital 
concern. If we can make a synthesis of these concepts of Consciousness with 
concepts in physics, then, - perhaps, - we can move in territory with less Maya and more 
Reality, - and thus form the much needed New Paradigm. ; 
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THE NEW PARADIGM 
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mixed but some authors in particular the UK author Alan Gould and a US author Steven 
Braude have individually brought out books which are remarkable in their detail and come 
quite firmly, - after fighting a number of battles on the way, - to a positive conclusion: Some 
personalities do survive death and some of them seem to live again on the earth. 

But these collections of evidence for survival bring up a great many Problems. Our 
bodies begin to decay directly life is gone. If there is to be “something else” which survives, 
which takes with it our memories and experiences, indeed our whole personalities, - then we 
have to ask: What is it? Over the centuries we have talked about this problem from a 
religious viewpoint and of course the word soul comes up, but nowadays the scientists who 
work in this area have concentrated upon a concept which for decades was a non-entity but 
now blooms forth and even tends to become the center of a developing concept. I refer to 
“Consciousness.” The founder of Quantum Mechanics, Erwin Schrédinger, gave 
encouragement to scientists to embrace the concept of “Consciousness”. And although he 
seemed to look at it for much of his writings in this way, - that this was the entity which 
defied death, he also said, - and what did he mean, - that there is only one Consciousness, 
Now most scientists feel that Survival of death is impossible because they associate the You 
with your body only and that certainly does not last long after the heart has stopped. 
Evidently, gradually, we have to make a mighty turn in public philosophy and understand 
that our Consciousness is like the driver of a car (our bodies) and just as, when the car gets 
old and broken down, we climb out and get into another one, a new and youthful car, so it 
seems that, at least for some of us, there is an individual something, the Consciousness 
which exits the body when its time has come but enters another, - and perhaps many, - in 

succeeding generations. 

In writing rather overconfidently about these matters I may be going a bit too far 
too fast. There are a huge number of unanswered questions in this new area (the Science of 
the After Life) but my main message is that there is positive evidence, obtained in a 
scientific way, that is too strong to throw away in a shower of ridicule, which, tragically, so 
many scientists have met the early statements about it during the last 100 years. It is time 
fora change. A change? Well, yes, a change in the way we live and what we live for. 

The last chapter in my book, The New Paradigm, tries to say something about that. 
It certainly brings a new powerful element in life if we continue to live in some way in tune 
with the intricacies of adjusting to the positive evidence which appears to be before us now. 

3 

My book is meant for everyone who reads. There are bits of mathematics in 
Chapter 3, but they’re high school or otherwise freshman standard and serve to illustrate how 
simply the great ideas of the Quantum Theory and Relatively can be derived. 

I wish my readers good fortune and I hope as much joy in Iearning comes to them 


as came to me in writing this book. 
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